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“ Anpd to think that she 
then had eleven children and 
lived to be over ninety.” 

My guest spoke quietly, al- 
most to himself, and sipped his 
whiskey. 

‘Women aren’t the same 
now. Our fault, I expect.’ 

He examined the glowing 
end of his cigar as though he 
often found enlightenment there. 

We were sitting in the cool 
dark of the verandah, relaxed 
after a long day’s shikar and 
quiet with our own thoughts. 

I waited.—I am a good 
listener. I have to be. His 
cigars were certainly excellent. 
I had discovered that a fort- 
night ago when he arrived in 
my district armed with letters 
of introduction that were tanta- 
mount to a royal command. 

I had shown him plenty of 
shikar, of the sort he liked, 
and my reward was in his 
company, his conversation, and 
his cigars. They were all of 
the best. 
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I was grateful, for he was a 
very human man, though with 
a curious cynical streak in him, 
besides being something pretty 
big in his own line in Fleet 
Street. 

His voice came again through 
the dark from behind the glow- 

cigar. 

“IT wonder why I should 
have been selected? A deli- 
cate revenge perhaps.— You see, 
we were booked for India. 
The family had not been un- 
represented here since Clive. 
I daresay you know the name 
in the service.—But I jibbed. 
I didn’t like the sound of it 
at all. I had other ideas. And 
I still think they were right.— 
So I stayed at home.—And now, 
on my first visit out here, she 
has had her say again.—But I 
haven’t changed my mind.” 

The cigar glowed defiantly. 

‘‘ What was she like?” I 
murmured, hardly knowing 
what to expect of shattered 
romance or the like. 

A 
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“Oh, small and straight. 
Back like a ramrod and hair 
she could sit on. Proud of her 
hair she was, too. Always 
dressed in black, and wore a 
little bonnet with violets in it 
when she went out. But her 
face—that was what always 
struck me most. I suppose it 
was her eyes that made it. 
They were young eyes. They 
looked straight out at you, 
grey and clear and calm, and 
made you feel small somehow. 
Not uncomfortable; . small. 
That’s how they made me feel, 
anyway. Often. Specially over 
my not going out to India. 
But I was proud of her all the 
same. She had an air—my 
Granny. Though I can’t say 
I’d have greatly cared to have 
been grandfather.”’ 

“So she had her revenge, 
did she ? ” I encouraged. 

“Yes. I suppose you may 
call it that. She certainly had 
the last say.—If you aren’t 
bored and ready to turn in, 
Tl tell you about it.” 

“The night is very young,” 
I said, “and the whiskey’s 
at your elbow.”’ 

‘Remember Christmas Day?” 
he said. “How I missed 
that sitter? Well, I don’t 
know whether you noticed, but 
it was a miracle I even saw 
the beast or pulled trigger 
on him. I was never farther 
from shooting in my life, or 
from. anything in this world 
that day. I was merely exist- 
ing in a riot of tumult, emotion, 
conjecture, amazement—lI don’t 
know what to call it. It 
submerged me utterly. And 
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it is only now, three days 
after, that I can think at all 
rationally about it. 

““T expect the old lady took 
the chance of showing me. It 
must have been a godsend to 
her, bless her. But though 
she’s had the last word, I still 
think I was right. India was 
not the country for me.” 

I thought he sounded a 
trifle emphatic. ‘“‘Soda?” I 
said. 

‘¢Thanks.—It was her last 
Christmas present to me I 
think. One I shall always be 
grateful to her for. And one 
I can never forget.’’ 

He took a drink and sighed. 

“Do you know how long 
this bungalow’s been here ? ” 

“It’s quite new,’ I said. 
‘Not more than five years 
old.”’ 

“ Ah, but there’s been a 
bungalow on this site before, 
surely ? ”’ 

I said that no doubt there 
had been a bungalow here 
ever since the bridge was built. 

“ Bridge? And how long 
ago was that ? ”’ 

“Fifteen years or so,” I 
told him. 

‘¢ That’s the modern bridge,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ There was a bridge 
before that one. Long before 
it.—How do I know? [I'll tell 
you. Though it’s difficult to 
know where to begin.”’ 


I don’t suppose 
psychic, are you? I never 
thought I was. I don’t believe 
Iam. But on Christmas Eve, 
the night when kiddies hang 
up their stockings, just as we 


you’re 
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all used to—and how Granny 
loved it and fussed over it all— 
on Christmas Eve I had the 
most wonderful and uncanny 
experience. Dream I suppose 
it was. One must be rational 
about these things. Though 
it could hardly have been an 
ordinary dream. You see, I 
can still remember every detail 
of what I saw.—Yes; saw. 
And every word of what I 
heard. Every noise, every 
gesture, every colour, every 
emotion. Dreams aren’t quite 
like that, are they ? 

It makes me prouder than 
ever of Granny, though. What 
a coup for her ! 

You remember we went to 
bed early that night because 
of the shoot next day? Well, 
I was very restless. Couldn’t 
get off to sleep for a long time. 
And when I did I kept waking 
up suddenly, and for no reason 
that I can remember now, 
though I’ve tried. Then equally 
for no reason that I can re- 
member I kept thinking of her, 
of Granny, and of India, and 
of what she used to tell me 
about the country when she 
was trying to make me change 
my mind and go out. She 
used to try pretty hard, too. 
I kept thinking of her and 
remembering all sorts of for- 
gotten details of those years 
when I was a young man and 
the future was all set for me 
like a game, which unfortun- 
ately I had no intention of 
playing. 

Then suddenly I looked up 
and saw two men coming across 
the verandah and into the 


room. It was broad daylight, 
though the sun was low. The 
room was the same, and yet 
not quite the same. Larger, I 
thought, and the furniture 
different. 

I wasn’t in the least sur- 
prised. In fact I was just 
going to say good afternoon 
and ask who they were, when 
they started talking to each 
other. They took absolutely 
no notice of me. 

It was the man with the 
fair beard who clanked first 
into the room, followed by the 
younger man. And they both 
stood looking round. They 
seemed to overlook me. I 
saw at once that they were 
soldiers. Their uniform was 
odd but strangely familiar, 
searlet and blue, and their 
shakos had white sun-flaps to 
cover the back of their necks. 
They were dusty, dirty, and 
very hot and tired-looking. 

Their first words so startled 
me that I forgot to say or do 
anything at all. I just listened 
and gaped. The bearded man 
spoke to the other.— 

I am surprised to find the 
place still standing. I had 
expected it to have been looted 
and burned. There was not 
enough to loot apparently. 
This will serve as very good 
quarters for us, Mr Drummond. 

Yes, sir. Excellent, replied 
the other. The best I have 
seen for a long time. 

I am afraid we may not be 
able to take much advantage 
of them. Still, the house will 
make an ideal headquarters 
for the General and his staff 
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while the column crosses to- 
morrow. I shall suggest it to 
him myself. 

The staff get all the plums, 
sir. 

If ever you are appointed to 
the staff, Mr Drummond, you 
will be glad that they do. 

Quite so, sir. Quite so. 

(I felt I ought to offer them 
a drink or something, but for 
the life of me I couldn’t move.) 

I have frequently noticed, 
continued the bearded man, 
the facility with which officers 
of line regiments abuse the 
staff, Mr Drummond. It does 
them discredit. It is not to be 
expected that officers of the 
Corps of Engineers should 
imitate them. 

No, sir. I am sorry, sir. 
Of course not. After all, we 
do seem to get all the staff 
appointments, don’t we ? 


The bearded man attempted 


a smile. You will agree that 
that is a further excellent 
reason for refraining from 
following the example of line 
regiments. The Corps of En- 
gineers is the brains of the 
Army, Mr Drummond. Not 
the tongue. , 

Quite so, sir. Quite so. I 
agree entirely. 

(So they were sappers. I 
couldn’t make it out at all. 
I was puzzled, but intensely 
interested. We were not ex- 
pecting any troops. There 
were no mancuvres on that I 
had heard of. I listened hard. 
The odd thing is I can still 
remember every word. The 
bearded man, whose face was 
vaguely familiar, went on.) 
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Are the men resting? I 
hope you found some shade 
for them. It has been a long 
march. Have the water-carry- 
ing party returned from the 
river ? 

Yes, sir. They have plenty 
of clean water now both for 
drinking and washing. [I left 
them lying under cover in the 
shade of the mango grove that 
grows along the river banks. 
It is cool under the trees. 

Good. 

They were just beginning to 
prepare a meal, sir. Though I 
am afraid there is not much 
except chuppatties that they 
can have. Or we either, for 
that matter, sir. 

That will have to do. This 
is service, Mr Drummond. 
(Service? thought I.) I am 
glad the men are resting in 
the shade. I think we may 
also sit down now and take 
what rest we can while we 
examine the situation. 

Very good, sir. Will you 
try this chair? The younger 
man addressed as Drummond 
pulled an upright wooden chair, 
which I had not noticed before, 
to the table in the centre of 
the room. 

Thank you, Mr Drummond, 
said the bearded one. Pray 
be seated yourself and take a 
little ease. 

He unbuckled his sword and 
laid it on the side table with 
his shako, and then sat down 
in the chair Drummond had 
set. Drummond also laid his 
shako on the side table, but 
retained his sword, and quickly 
pulled up another chair to the 
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table in the centre and sat 
opposite the bearded man. 

(I might have been in 
Timbuctu for all the attention 
they paid to me.) 

Thank you, sir, said Drum- 
mond as he sat down wearily. 
Ah! What a luxury a chair 
is. This is the first one I have 
sat in since we left cantonments. 

The bearded man relaxed a 
little too. A pleasant change 
from the saddle I must confess, 
Mr Drummond. His voice was 
husky and cracked. 

By the way, sir—I hope you 
will not mind my asking—have 
you had a drink yet, sir? I 
filed my water-bottle from 
the river-water the men got. 

(I felt a little guilty at not 
having offered them anything.) 

No, I have not yet had an 
opportunity of quenching my 
thirst, Mr Drummond. I am 


obliged to you for considering 


me. As you know, I have 
been somewhat troubled with 
thirst all day. 

Drummond got up and un- 
slung his water-bottle. Here 
you are, sir. I am very sorry 
I forgot to offer it to you 
before. But I have been pre- 
occupied with my duties, sir. 

I am glad to hear it, Mr 
Drummond, said the bearded 
man. An officer’s duty comes 
before his thirst. He took 
the bottle and drank deeply. 
Nectar! Thank you. He 
drank again. By gad, Mr 
Drummond, drowning must be 
a commendable death. He 
drank a third time. There is 
life in water. I feel a new 
man. Thank you, Mr Drum- 
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mond. I am infinitely obliged. 
And he handed back the bottle. 

It struck me what an odd 
stilted manner they had to- 
wards each other, as if they 
were determined to be grave 
and on their dignity always, in 
spite of everything. I rather 
took to the younger fellow, 
Drummond, who was the sub- 
altern, I supposed. 

As he clipped his water- 
bottle on to his belt again he 
was saying: I’m afraid I had 
no idea that you were still as 
thirsty as that, sir. I made 
sure you would have had a 
drink and probably a wash, 
too, when you went down to 
reconnoitre the river. 

I must have been too ob- 
sessed with my reconnaissance 
to remember my thirst. There 
was a great deal to observe 
in a very short time. And 
duty comes first always, Mr 
Drummond. 

Yes, sir. I know. 

Now, said the bearded man 
in brisker tones, let us con- 
sider the situation. The dis- 
positions, a8 you are aware, 
are these. He took a map 
from his haversack. This is a 
sketch-map of the district. 
We have arrived by forced 
marches about here—and he 
stuck his finger into the map— 
at this point, on the banks of 
the river. I notice that it is 
called Pagal River, which, as 
you know, means mad. I take 
that to mean that it is probably 
liable to sudden and violent 
floods, a8 are many of the 
rivers hereabouts. 

Yes, sir. 
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The company of infantry 
who acted as escort to the 
bridge stores convoy has now 
crossed the river by means of 
country boats found in the 
stream. They are at present 
established on the far bank. 
They will act as an outpost to 
cover our bridging operations 
tonight. I judge their picquets 
to be already in touch with 
the enemy by the occasional 
firing we hear. 

Yes, sir. It sounds like it. 

Now our orders, Mr Drum- 
mond, are clear and defi- 
nite. We have got to bridge 
this river during the night. 
The General with the entire 
column is due to arrive here 
in the course of tomorrow 
morning, probably before ten 
o’clock. And he particularly 
desires that the whole brigade 
should cross without any hitch 
in its line of march. That is 
why we have been sent on 
ahead by forced marches. 

Yes, sir. I quite understand. 

(Oh ho! thought I. There 
must be mancuvres after 
all.) 

Now I have just reconnoitred 
the river, Mr Drummond. The 
stream is low and there is a 
good abutment on either bank. 
I have decided on the exact 
position of the bridge, and I 
have estimated that with the 
men and material at our dis- 
posal we shall have time enough 
to complete it soon after day- 
light tomorrow. But it will 
mean working hard all night. 
That is why I ordered you to 
fall the men out to rest in the 
most suitable spot you could 
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find. They have a long night’s 
work before them. 

Yes, sir. Luckily there will 
be a moon. 

You will appreciate, Mr 
Drummond, that not only is 
this bridge vital to the rapid 
advance of the column, in 
accordance with the General’s 
plan, but that it is vital also 
as an easy line of retreat in 
case of need. The brigade is 
advancing in hostile country, 
Mr Drummond, and its line 
of retreat is consequently a 
consideration that cannot be 
overlooked. The construction 
of the bridge must therefore 
be as solid and permanent as 
conditions and materials per- 
mit, though I fear that under 
no circumstances could it be 
expected to withstand a heavy 
flood. 

(Sound field 
thought.) 

No, sir, 
dutifully. 

I have said as much to the 
General, and he quite appre- 
ciates the fact. However, this 
is the dry season, and we shall 
probably have all tomorrow, 
and possibly the next day also, 
in which to strengthen the 
structure by all the means in 
our power. 

Yes, sir. I have noticed 
that there is a good deal of 
useful timber growing close to 
the banks which we could 
utilise for strengthening pur- 
poses after the column has 
crossed, if we have time to do so. 

I am glad you have thought 
of that, Mr Drummond. It 
might prove a very useful 


officer, I 


said Drummond 
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suggestion.—Now, how are the 
men? Are they equal to a 
night’s work ? 

Yes, sir. Physically. They 
are quite accustomed to long 
marches now, sir. After an 
hour’s rest and a meal they 
will be quite fit to begin work. 
But—er— 

Well? What is 
Drummond ? 

I hesitate to mention it, sir. 
I daresay you may have noticed 
it yourself, sir. 

Yes, Mr Drummond ? 
what do you refer ? 

There is a feeling of restless- 
ness among the men, sir, which 
has been increasing during the 
last three days. Towards the 
end of the march today it 
became distinctly noticeable to 
me, sir. Especially after our 
infantry escort had left us to 
cross the river.—He paused.— 


it, Mr 


To 


Down under the mango trees 
where I left them resting I 
could not help hearing certain 
remarks, sir. 

(I pricked up my ears and 
listened harder than ever. 
What was this ? Unrest among 


the troops? That would be 
news. Though I couldn’t re- 
member any mango _ trees 
near-by.) 

The bearded man spoke 
solemnly. I am aware of it, 
Mr Drummond. It has been 
forced upon my notice with 
increasing intensity during to- 
day’s march. Thirst creaties 
an acute sense of observation, 
I find. 

I take shame to have to 
report it to you, sir. 

There is no shame devolving 
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upon you, Mr Drummond. Or 
upon myself. I am not of the 
school of certain officers of our 
acquaintance who took oath 
upon the loyalty of their 
Sepoys and subsequently suf- 
fered heartbreak before being 
murdered by them. 

Yes, sir. I 
Colonel—— 

There is no _ need to 
enlarge upon the matter, Mr 
Drummond. We know what 
we know. Too many of our 
senior officers have been lulled 
into a false sense of security 
after years of personal contact 
with their Sepoys. It is enough 
that they have paid for their 
misplaced confidence with their 
lives. 

Yes, sir. 

(I was aghast. What was 
this ? Another Mutiny ?) 

The Army has lost too many 
officers, continued the bearded 
man, and the enemy gained 
too many reinforcements in 
that way, Mr Drummond. It 
is our clear duty to be watchful. 
I am aware that my men, 
whom I have known and com- 
manded for so long, are never- 
theless Bengali Sepoys. Among 
the most dangerous stuff in 
the Army today. It is my 
pride that they have preserved 
their allegiance so long. 

A pride I have ventured to 
share with you, sir. 

But it is also my duty, Mr 
Drummond, to preserve them 
in that allegiance by any and 
every means in my power. Or 
failing that, to ensure that they 
are peacefully disarmed and 
disbanded in such a manner as 


remember 
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to preclude the possibility of 
their being useful reinforce- 
ments to the enemy. Under- 
stand that I entertain no green- 
sick womanish sentiment in 
this matter, Mr Drummond. 

Yes, sir. 

He scratched his cheek with 
his finger and went on thought- 
fully. It was possibly to be 
expected that they would waver 
at this juncture. It is the first 
time they have found them- 
selves alone with only their 
two British officers to control 
them. And that occasion also 
finds them within deserting 
distance of the enemy. The 
nearest British troops are now 
across the river and appear to 
be engaged with the rebels. 

Yes, sir. That had occurred 
to me. We are alone. Just 
the two of us. I do not for the 
moment see how we can get 
any assistance. And night will 
soon be here. 

Yes. 

The bearded man scratched 
his cheek again and turned 
slightly in his chair; I saw 
his face clearly in the low 
slanting rays of the sun which 
streamed in at the door. I 
almost shouted aloud. He was 
Grandfather. 

But I had no time for 
furtherspeculation. Drummond 
was speaking again. 

I have not said so before, 
sir, but I did not feel entirely 
happy when I had to leave 
the men in the gloom of the 
mango trees and turn my back 
and walk away, pretending not 
to see the looks or understand 
the threats. 
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It has got as far as that has 
it? said Grandfather. Well, 
we must not consider the 
personal aspect of the situation, 
Mr Drummond. We have only 
to consider our duty. 

Yes, sir. 

I have never found duty 
other than simple, Mr 
Drummond. It is simplest in 
a@ crisis. Let us consider the 
facts. The bridge has got to 
be built tonight. In fact, we 
must start work within an 
hour. The men are getting 
out of hand. Very good. Our 
duty is to keep them in hand 
at all costs, at least until 
the bridge is completed and 
the column comes up in the 
morning. 

(Good old Grandfather! I 
began to feel proud of him.) 


I agree, sir. Our duty is 
plain. 
Very good. Have you 


any suggestion to offer, Mr 
Drummond, how best and 
quickest we may carry out our 
duty ? There is, of course, no 
question of personal cost. 

Drummond had an answer 
at once. Yes, sir, he said 
quickly. I think I can see a 
solution. I could swim across 
to the infantry on the other 
side fairly easily, I think, sir, 
once it gets dark, and ask for a 
small party to be sent over to 
assist us.—He paused.—But 
that would leave you alone 
here. 

And, pray, what would that 
matter, Mr Drummond ? (Good 
old Grandfather. I almost 
cheered.) No. Your plan 
would involve two undesirable 
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factors that I can see. First, 
it would delay the start of 
work on the bridge for some 
time. Probably for too long 
to ensure that it will be ready 
for the passage of the column 
in the morning. Secondly, it is 
not in accordance with the 
etiquette of war to request 
reinforcements from a unit 
already engaged. 

I had forgotten that, sir. 
In any case the Corps of 
Engineers should not call upon 
a line regiment for assistance. 

Precisely, Mr Drummond. 
You have exactly stated my 
point. 

(I began to like them both 
better and better.) 

Grandfather got up and 
began to pace the room. 
Drummond got up also. 

It would appear, said Grand- 
father, that we must get to 
the root of the trouble our- 
selves, Mr Drummond. Who 
would you say are the ring- 
leaders among the men ? 

There is Havildar Mangal 
Din, sir. I feel sure that he is 
at the heart of the discontent. 
To my face he is civil enough, 
and he still obeys direct orders, 
but he is the chief instigator 
and perverter of the men. 
They naturally listen to him 
easily, sir, because he is Havil- 
dar and carries the authority 
of his rank. 

Mangal Din, you say? The 
Havildar? He has fifteen 
years’ service, too. Mangal 
Din! (I thought Grandfather 
was going to weep, 80 deep was 
the hurt in his voice.) Any 
others, Mr Drummond ? 
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One or two, sir. But none 
as active or as dangerous as 
Mangal Din. I rather think 
his plan is to kill us and then 
lead the men over to join the 
mutineers. 

I see. Yes, that would be 
the plan. It begins to look 
like a trial of strength between 
myself and Mangal Din. Do 
you know any of the men we 
can trust ? 

None, sir, I am afraid, so 
long as they are led by Mangal 
Din. There is only your per- 
sonal orderly, sir, Gulab Singh. 
I think he is quite trustworthy. 

Of course; of course, Mr 
Drummond. You may count 
on the loyalty of Gulab Singh. 
He is to be trusted to the 
utmost. 

I thought so, sir. 

He is a Sikh, Mr Drummond, 
and therefore not in the least 
influenced by any agitation or 
disloyalty of Bengali Sepoys 
whom he despises. Also he 
represents the third generation 
of his family in the service of 
my family in India. A tie like 
that is not easily broken. 

(I flushed. I was being hit. 
Hit below the belt. And I 
knew it. But not by Grand- 
father, somehow. Not by 
Grandfather.) 

Drummond was speaking. I 
know, sir. Gulab Singh is like 
us by instinct and training. 
He understands loyalty, like 
all his race.—That makes us 
three.—Three against three 
hundred. 

We have no time to discuss 
the odds now, Mr Drummond. 
(Great fellow, Grandfather! I 

A2 
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felt I had never appreciated 
him before.) It is essential 
that work on the bridge should 
begin within an hour. Once 
we get them started it will be 
easier to make them continue. 
The best course is to show a 
bold front and to carry on as 
if nothing was amiss. We 
have only tonight to tide over 
before the column arrives.— 
I want the stores and material 
laid out on the bank in the 
usual way preparatory to start- 
ing work. You will please take 
Gulab Singh in five minutes 
and see it done, Mr Drummond. 

Very good, sir. 

Have your pistol handy, Mr 
Drummond, and do not turn 
your back on the men. 

I will be careful, _ sir. 
Drummond picked up his shako. 

Give no hint to Gulab Singh 
that anything is wrong. I 
expect he knows as much as 
we do, or more, without being 
told. 

I do not see how he can help 
knowing, sir. 

I think perhaps I had better 
speak to him myself first. He 
raised his voice and called 
through the door into the dusty 
sunlight, Gulab Singh ! 

A tall burly Sikh came in 
almost at once and saluted 

- He wore an old 
scarlet, blue, and gold uniform, 
faded and very much the worse 
for hard wear. But his black 
beard was oiled and neat in its 
net. And on his head he wore 
a shako with a white cloth 
neck-flap. Huzoor, he said 
respectfully as he saluted. 
Grandfather spoke to him 


in Urdu, and I was astonished 
and delighted to find how well 
I remembered it. 

Gulab Singh, he said, of 
what thine ears have heard or 
thine eyes seen on the march 
this day, speak. 

Good talk, replied Gulab 
Singh. What has a Sikh to 
do with these down-country 
dogs ? 

The whip for the snarling 
cur, as all Hind will soon know, 
said Grandfather. And for the 
faithful, great reward. Do thou 
then, Gulab Singh, go down 
with Drummond Sahib to the 
river, to the trees where the 
Sepoys rest, thy pistol in thy 
belt and thy tulwar loose in 
sheath. So shalt thou be the 
eyes behind Drummond Sahib’s 
back, that the work of building 
the bridge may begin, and all 
be completed by tomorrow’s 
light. 

It is an order, Sahib. But if 
the Sahib’s servant may pre- 
sume to speak I had even 
now prepared a bath for the 
Sahib. The water is heating in 
a dish over a fire, and the 
towel and soap are set out with 
a shirt clean from washing. 
The waters of this river be very 
sweet, Sahib. 

Grandfather actually laughed. 
My hands be too full of work, 
Gulab Singh What time have 
I for a bath now? Or for clean 
linen? But let the water heat. 
It may be that afterwards, at 
a later time, we ourselves or 
Drummond Sahib may have 
leisure to bathe. 

Huzoor, there be also a 
little food. Good rice that I 
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have kept, and chuppatties, and 
some pulse which I have speci- 
ally acquired. Best work when 
the belly is full, Sahib. 

True talk, Gulab Singh. But 
this evening work is to do 
swiftly and while the belly is 
still empty. That work done, 
we and Drummond Sahib will 
have dinner in turn in this 
room. 

It is good talk, Sahib. 

(I was marvelling at my 
remembering the language so 
well. It is years since I heard 
or spoke it, you know.) 

And Grandfather went on: 
But of these curs that snarl 
among the mango trees by the 
river; hast thou any know- 
ledge who is the jackal that 
leads them ? 

Of a truth, Sahib, answered 
the Sikh, it is none other than 
the Havildar Mangal Din. He 
is a treacherous dog, forgetting 
at once the honour of the regi- 
ment and the hand whose 
bread he has eaten these fifteen 
years. But since when has a 
fighting man comefrom Bengal? 
He has filled the ears of the 
men with child’s talk that the 
days of the British raj be 
ended, saying that the Sepoy- 
log will quickly drive the Sahibs 
into the black water whence 
they came. 

We have heard this monkey’s 
talk before. What else ? 

First, they will slay the 
presence and Drummond Sahib, 
and thy servant also if he with- 
stand them, and then they will 
ride into the fat country to the 
south with their arms and all 
the stores, looting the villages 
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and seizing each man his woman. 
After that they will join their 
brothers in Nucklao against 
the Sahibs. 

Drummond chipped in. It 
is big talk for small stomachs, 
Gulab Singh. 

The Sahib has said. I have 
spoken with the men of my 
nation who fought at Chillian- 
wallah, at Moodkee and Feroze- 
shah, when the Sahibs over- 
threw the Lion of the Punjab. 
What shall these down-country 
dogs avail against the Sahib- 
log? Nevertheless, we be but 
three men tonight, and they 
three hundred. Moreover, there 
is but the river to cross and 
they are escaped. 

Therefore I have said that 
now is work to do, Gulab Singh, 
be the belly empty or the body 
unclean. 

(That was Grandfather. You 
could sense the finality in it.) 

It is an order, Sahib. Gulab 
Singh saluted and turned to 
go, then spoke in a whisper of 
caution over his shoulder. Sit 
still, Sahib. I perceive some- 
one coming stealthily to the 
verandah. Still! I am thine 
eyes. 

There was a tense pause. 
Everyone was looking at the 
door. I could see nothing. 
Gulab Singh spoke again, 
quietly. 

By the bracelets, it is a 
memsahib! Or a man dressed 
as a memsahib. Hssst! This 
may be treachery. Still, Sahib ! 
No harm shall come. Thy 
servant watches. 

A memsahib? whispered 
Grandfather, just as though he 
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would have said, an arch- 
angel ? 

Shall I go and see, sir? 
whispered Drummond, equally 
overawed. 

No, said Grandfather quietly. 
It can’t be. Wait.—Canst thou 
see more, Gulab Singh ? 

By the Holy Lake, it is a 
memsahib indeed! Look, she 
comes. 

Through the door, sharply 
silhouetted against the slanting 
rays of the sinking sun, came 
@ small, slim figure in a queer 
Victorian dress. Grey and 
black it was, rather soiled, 
with a tight bodice and the 
poor remnant of what I suppose 
had once been a bustle at the 
back of the full skirt. Some- 
how it didn’t seem incongruous, 
and it became her mightily. 

There was something timor- 
ous and fearful about her. 
A damsel in evident distress. 
Enough to stir the most slug- 
gish Victorian heart. And yet, 
I sensed something resolute 
and purposeful behind the frail- 
ness and the fear. Something 
strong, that could not easily 
be set aside. 

Over her head and shoulders 
she wore a grey scarf, which 
she caught together with one 
hand over her heart, so that 
I could not see her face properly. 
May I come in, please, she said. 

I had my second shock. I 
had not seen her face, but the 
voice was the voice of Granny. 
Younger and sweeter, but I 
would have known it anywhere. 

Grandfather was dreadfully 
flustered. You should have 
heard him. 





By all means, madam! Pray 
come in. Pray do, madam. 
Gulab Singh, set a chair for 
the lady. That long cane 
chair. 

Gulab Singh rushed to do 
his bidding, and then must 
have left the room, though I 
don’t recollect his going. 

Grandfather gallantly offered 
her his arm and led her slowly 
to the chair. Permit me to 
escort you to a seat, madam. 
You could see he was terribly 
disconcerted. I beg you will 
forgive the bareness of this 
room, madam, and our some- 
what uncouth appearance. But 
on service, madam, a soldier 
cannot always offer such com- 
forts as befit a lady. 

By now I was prepared for 
most things, though scarcely 
for what followed. 

Granny looked at him and 
started. Why! It’s Major 
Hunter! And Mr Drummond! 
—I hardly recognised you. She 
stopped in the middle of the 
room. Oh, what a relief! 
What a blessed relief to be in 
English hands again ! 

Grandfather apparently and 
quite unaccountably had failed 
to recognise her. 

Madam, he stammered, twit- 
tering with discomfort ; madam, 
I—I must apologise to you. 
I am afraid the preoccupations 
of my duty have somewhat 
obscured my memory. 

I concluded he must have 
sunstroke. He didn’t know his 
own wife.—And then it dawned 
on me. They were not married 
yet, and Grandfather had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sole- 
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cism of forgetting the lady he 
was destined to marry. I felt 
for him as I once felt for a 
comedian I saw get the bird. 
But I had little time to analyse 
my feelings. Granny was 
speaking. 

Am I so changed? Don’t 
you remember me, Major 
Hunter? Iam Amelia Trevor, 
daughter of Colonel Trevor 

Of course, of course, blustered 
Grandfather. But I could see 
he felt worse than before. It 
was unpardonable of me, 
madam. But I am sure you 
must be fatigued. I beg you 
be seated. 

Drummond was holding the 
chair for her. 

Granny sat down, very grace- 
fully and prettily, in spite of 
the damaged bustle. Oh, thank 
you, she said. Her voice was 
sweet. It thrilled me in the 
strangest fashion. Thank you. 
I am a little tired.—It is the 
relief! Oh, if I could only 
express to you the relief, and 
my thanks for this care of me. 
Indeed, indeed I am grateful. 

We quite understand your 
feelings, madam, said Drum- 
mond politely. Pray rest your- 
self awhile. You are quite safe 
with us. 

Yes, yes. I knew as soon as 
I saw white faces that I was 
safe. How I have longed for 
the sight of them ! 

Then Grandfather butted in 
again. But, madam, I do not 
understand. How do you come 
to be here, at such a time, 
alone % 

I saw this house from the 
bullock-cart. First I thought 
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it was the Sepoys. But then 
I saw an officer walk into it 
from the trees. So I came as 
fast as I could. Oh, the relief 
of it ! 

That wasn’t enough for 
Grandfather. He _ _— probed 


further, and sealed his own 
fate. 

Pray do not distress yourself, 
Tell us how you 


madam. 
came here. 

In the bullock-cart. I have 
been two months in the bullock- 
cart. When father and mother 
were killed—oh, it was terrible, 
terrible! She covered her face 
with her hands, and her whole 
fragile body shook with sobs. 
The Sepoys, the men of his 
own regiment, came into the 
bungalow and talked to him. 
Then they suddenly shot him. 
She covered her face with her 
hands again. After that they 
bayoneted him where he lay.— 
And when mother tried to stop 
them they shot her too.—I 
ran and hid under a bed in the 
servants’ quarters. The Ayah 
hid me under her chudder 
when the Sepoys came to look. 

My God, madam! Drum- 
mond said it instinctively, just 
as I should have, had I not 
been tongue-tied. 

But Grandfather rose to great 
heights. He was always very 
much an officer and a gentile- 
man. But now I wish I had 
known him better. He held 
up his hand for silence and said 
in a gentle voice, Madam, your 
sufferings are ours. The Army 
will avenge them. 

Granny sobbed quietly and 
went on after a bit. 
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When the Sepoys went away 
the Ayah and her husband put 
me in a bullock-cart and we 
drove off that night. They 
have looked after me ever 
since. I do not know what I 
should have done without them. 

Grandfather was still on the 
heights. It will be our duty, 
madam, he pronounced, and 
our great pleasure to see that 
they and all like them are 
amply rewarded.—Madam, we 
have already had reason enough 
to be proud of our women-folk. 
Their gallantry all over India 
today is a shining example to 
us. Here now is more reason. 


Your courage, madam, com- 
mands our homage. Then with 
evident double meaning, Mr 
Drummond, sir, I beg you take 
notice that we can do no better 
than strive to emulate the 
valour of this lady in whatever 


situation we may find ourselves. 

Indeed, sir, said Drummond, 
I confess that Miss Trevor’s 
story has put such heart into 
me as I had never suspected 
myself to possess. 

Oh, I pray God, sobbed 
Granny, that my poor suffer- 
ings may so be turned to good. 

Madam, said Grandfather, I 
make no doubt that your prayer 
is already answered. 

(I was amazed at the curious 
stilted way in which they 
addressed each other. I expect 
that is partly how I remember 
every word.) 

And then I noticed that 
Gulab Singh had come in again 
with a cup in his hand. He 
stopped by Granny’s chair 
and addressed Grandfather. 
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Huzoor, this be a little brandy. 
I have brought it for the Miss 
Sahib. 

Grandfather took the cup 
and offered it to Granny. 

Madam, I beg that you drink 
this cordial. It will revive 
you. 

Granny gave him a look 
that would have tamed a 
dragon. She never lost the 
trick of using her eyes. 

Oh, thank you, thank you, 
Major Hunter, she sighed. I 
am indeed grateful to you. 
And she sipped the brandy and 
looked up at the Sikh. It is 
Gulab Singh, she said. I re- 
member him from the happy 
days in Meerut. I am very 
grateful, Gulab Singh. 

She always had the prettiest 
ways. Even Gulab Singh was 
melted. 

He answered very gravely, 
I also remember the Miss Sahib. 
The Colonel Sahib, her father, 
was my friend. I perceive 
there is indeed a heavy reckon- 
ing to be made. 

Granny set down the cup 
and closed her eyes and leaned 
back in her chair. But there 
Was no suspicion of weakness 
or fainting in that straight 
back of hers. Grandfather took 
Drummond aside and spoke 
quickly to him and to Gulab 
Singh. 

We cannot afford to let time 
pass, Mr Drummond. Every 
moment before dark is precious. 
You will please take Gulab 
Singh now and carry out my 
orders immediately. Have the 
material set out on the bank 
80 that work may begin without 
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delay.—You will remember to 
be watchful, Mr Drummond. 
We cannot afford to take un- 
necessary risks. Our responsi- 
bility has now increased.— 
Gulab Singh, go now with 
Drummond Sahib and watch 
that the bridging material be 
properly set out in due order. 
Thou art his eyes. 

It is an order, Sahib, said 
the Sikh. 

I think manners must have 
come before everything in those 
days, for before he bowed 
himself and Gulab Singh out, 
Drummond said very stiffly to 
Granny, I deeply regret, madam, 
that I must leave you awhile 
to carry out my duties. I 
shall be happy to address 
myself to you later. 

He went out, and I heard 
him shout Havildar outside. 

Grandfather began to stride 
up and down the room. He 
was plainly in a fever over 
something. Granny continued 
to sit back on her hard chair. 
At last he brought himself to 
speak. 

Madam, I regret to appear 
boorish, but we are soldiers on 
service, and we have our duty 
to perform, which unhappily 
does not always leave us with 
the leisure we may desire. 

I am a soldier’s daughter, 
Major Hunter. I understand 
entirely. I beg you do not 
consider me at all. I shall be 
happy if my gratitude can 
inspire you to do your duty. 

Madam, I must tell you that 
the column is not due to 
arrive here till tomorrow morn- 
ing. We are only an advance 
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party. I will see that you are 
handed over at once to the 
care of the General in the 
morning. He will no doubt 
find safe accommodation for 
you with the baggage transport. 
—For tonight I fear, madam, 
I have no suitable accom- 
modation to offer you. There 
is only this small bungalow.— 
And I fear, madam, it is 
inevitable that both Mr Drum- 
mond and myself should use 
it from time to time during 
the night. 

I can always return to my 
bullock-cart, Major Hunter, if 
I am in the way, replied Granny 
dutifully but in a very small 
voice. 

Madam, pray do not mistake 
me. You will not be in the 
way. I am not concerned with 
that. I am concerned merely 
at the moment—(poor Grand- 
father floundered)—with—er— 
with the propriety of the situa- 
tion and how best to protect 
you from—er—from inferences 
that might be drawn. 

Oh! (I had never known 
Granny quite so demure.) 

Grandfather was in a fearful 
state. Madam, he said, you 
will understand that the 
General and his staff will be 
here tomorrow. There are 
bound to be—er—dquestions 
asked — which — er — which 
might possibly tend to cast 
some slur—on a lady’s repu- 
tation, madam. I am con- 
cerned for your sake, madam, 
to avoid any such possibility. 

(I was beginning to enjoy 
myself.) 

Perhaps I had better return 
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to my 
Hunter, 


bullock - cart, 
said Granny, 


Major 
very 


coy. 

But Grandfather was equally 

decisive, if pompous. 
. No, madam. That is im- 
possible. There is too much 
risk. 
How can you speak of risk, 
Major Hunter? [I feel so safe 
now. 

Nevertheless there is risk, 
madam, I do assure you. 
Grandfather was better now. 
He felt on firmer ground. 
Grave risk. I am only thankful 
that you succeeded in making 
your way alone from your 
bullock-cart to this bungalow 
in safety. 

Granny was perturbed by 
his tone. 

What risk, Major Hunter ? 
You alarm me. Am I not in 
the British lines ? 

Yes, madam. But we are 
only an advance party of 
Engineers. Three hundred 
Sepoys and two British officers. 
I burn to confess it, madam, 
especially to you, but my men 
are wavering in their loyalty, 
madam. Indeed, we are antic- 
ipating trouble from them at 
any moment. You will per- 
ceive, therefore, the impossi- 
bility of returning to your 
bullock-cart. 

Granny was nothing if not 
a woman of action and courage. 
She sprang to her feet. 

Oh, if I can be of any 
assistance, Major Hunter! You 
can count on me. I am not 
afraid. I have been through 
too much lately to know fear 
any longer. 
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Grandfather bowed. He had 
the grand manner. 

Madam, your gallantry in- 
creases your charm. I shall 
be proud of your assistance. 
In the face of treachery an 
extra pair of watchful and 
loyal eyes is extremely useful. 

I understand. Granny’s 
voice had changed entirely. 
I will watch. Indeed I will 
watch. And I have my pistol. 
She produced a large and 
dangerous-looking weapon from 
the vicinity of her bustle. Is 
there anything you have 
omitted to tell me, Major 
Hunter ? 

Grandfather took his oppor- 
tunity like a man, with both 
hands. 

Only that watchful and loyal 
eyes may also be—beautiful, 
madam. 

You ought to have seen 
Granny. It was a revelation 
in sex psychology. She became 
the bewitching female at once. 

Oh, Major Hunter! What a 
soldier you are! Always ready 
to compliment a lady. Even 
at the cannon’s mouth. 

I pray I may never change, 
madam, if I have such a lady 
to compliment. 

It was gorgeous, and I was 
expecting more, when Drum- 
mond came clanking back fol- 
lowed by Gulab Singh. He 
saluted Grandfather, who be- 
came at once the soldier. 

Well, Mr Drummond? Have 
you carried out my orders ? 

Yes, sir. The material and 
stores are laid out on the bank 
ready for work to proceed, and 
@ guard mounted over them. 
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Good. 
behaving ? 

Fairly well, sir. After the 
material had been set out 
Havildar Mangal Din asked 
permission to speak to you. 
He says some of the men have 
a complaint to make. I have 
acceded to his request, sir. 

Where is he ? 

Outside, sir. I marched him 
and his file of malcontents up 
in front of me, sir. 

Quite right, Mr Drummond. 
You acted well. I will hear 
what he has to say. March 
him in. The file can wait on 
the verandah. 

Drummond went through the 
door and shouted, File, walk 
march ! 

I saw a file of Sepoys in their 
stained and shabby uniforms 
fill the verandah. I heard the 
stamp and shuffle of their feet 
and the grounding of their 
musket butts on the flags. 
They looked a dirty cut-throat 
lot from what I could see. 

Halt! Right turn !—Havildar 
Mangal Din, walk march ! 

Grandfather had seated him- 
self at the table and Granny 
stood by his side. He sent 
Gulab Singh to the door to 
watch the men on the verandah. 

Drummond marched the 
Havildar in and halted him at 
the table in front of Grand- 
father. He was a ferrety-look- 
ing chap, dirty, with three 
broad white chevrons on the 
sleeves of his faded red tunic. 

He carried no musket and 
was apparently unarmed. He 
positively leered at the sight of 
Granny. His eyes never left 
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her. I distinctly saw him 
licking his lips in anticipation. 
Grandfather was busy ordering 
Drummond to join Gulab Singh 
in watching the door and did 
not notice. But I did. I 
could see that poor Granny 
was terrified, and how she 
shrunk away from the beast. 
I didn’t blame her. It wasn’t 
a pretty sight. 

I looked away to the door 
and noticed that both Drum- 
mond and Gulab Singh had 
their pistols in their hands and 
were watching the men on the 
verandah closely. I could see 
them standing there, about 
twenty Sepoys, in two red lines, 
with their muskets all anyhow 
in their hands. I must say 
there seemed very little disci- 
pline among them. 

Then I heard Grandfather 
address the Havildar, and my 
eyes came back to the table. 

Havildar Mangal Din, what 
is it that you compiain of ? 

The Havildar’s manner in- 
stantly changed. He turned 
from his satyr-like contem- 
plation of Granny and became 
instantly cringing. The food, 
Major Sahib, he whined. It 
is not I who complain, Huzoor, 
but certain of the men. 

What of the food, Mangal 
Din ? 

The Havildar almost grovelled, 
and his whine rose a tone. 

The chuppatties, Major Sahib. 
They be old, Huzoor. There is 
no flour left to make fresh ones. 

We are on service, Mangal 
Din. The men cannot expect 
the same food on service as 
they get in barracks. 
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True talk, Major Sahib. But 
the men be tired of service. 
They want fresh chuppatties. 
See. I have a piece of an old 
chuppatty in my hand here, 
that the Major Sahib may see 
for himself how bad it is. 

He edged round the table as 
if to show the chuppatty to 
Grandfather. 

Suddenly, like lightning, he 
let it fall and whipped out a 
long, shining knife. I suppose 
he must have had the thing 
hidden partly in his sleeve and 
partly by the chuppatty. 

He made a slash at Grand- 
father, which Grandfather 
ducked, and then closed with 
him as he was rising from his 
chair, the knife glinting in his 
upraised hand. Strike, brothers, 
strike ! 

Another instant and it would 
have plunged home, in front of 
my.very eyes, but Granny leaped 
silently in and caught his wrist. 

For a moment they swayed 
and scuffied, and then Grand- 
father, who was a biggish man, 
had the Havildar on his knees 
with his arm twisted behind 
him. The knife spun out of 
his hand across the matting. 
It was all over before you could 
count ten. 

Drummond and Gulab Singh 
were covering the men on the 
verandah with their pistols 
and shouting to them, Stand 
fast! Don’t move !—Granny, 
bless her, produced her horse 
pistol and held it in the Havil- 
dar’s face. He yelled with 
terror at the wavering muzzle. 
There was no end of noise and 
confusion. 
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Then Grandfather took com- 
mand. 

Keep them steady on the 
verandah, Mr Drummond, he 
called. Then he spoke quietly 
to Granny. Madam, I thank 
you. I beg you put away your 
pistol and lend me your scarf. 

She did so hastily, but he 
was as cool as a cucumber. 

Thank you, madam. This 
will render our murderous friend 
harmless for the moment. 

He tied the Havildar’s hands 
swiftly and securely behind his 
back with the scarf, and threw 
him face downwards to the 
floor. Then he drew his own 
pistol and stood over the 
prostrate man. 

Mr Drummond, he ordered 
crisply, you will please disarm 
the file on the verandah im- 
mediately. In whatever man- 
ner you judge best, sir. 

I thought Drummond acted 
with great presence of mind. 

Very good sir, he replied. 
And then in his best parade- 
ground voice—File! Ground 
arms ! 

Habit, instinct, discipline ; 
call it what you will. There 
was a Clash of muskets on the 
flags outside as the order was 
obeyed. 

Drummond turned to the 
Sikh who was standing by his 
side. 

Gulab Singh, collect thou 
those muskets and stack them 
against that wall. He indicated 
the side wall of the room. 
Take thy tulwar only. I will 
cover thee with my pistol. 

Gulab Singh grinned and 
showed his white teeth in his 
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black beard. Very good talk, 
Sahib. 

He put up his pistol, drew 
his curved tulwar, and went 
into the verandah, from where 
he quickly and methodically 
collected a number of muskets 
and stacked them against the 
wall Drummond had indicated. 

Drummond kept his. pistol 
on the men, occasionally 
muttering viciously: Stand 
fast ! Don’t move! 

Meanwhile the pile of muskets 
in the room grew rapidly. I 
could almost have touched 
them. 

Shabash, Sahib. Itis finished, 
said Gulab Singh at length. 
The delicate job of disarming 
the file was complete. 

File disarmed, sir, said 
Drummond. He might have 
been on parade. 

Very good, Mr Drummond. 


Gulab Singh, see thou that 


they move not. 
move, shoot. 

It is understood, Sahib. 

Mr Drummond, be good 
enough to put away your pistol 
and give me the benefit of 
your advice, please. 

Certainly, sir. Drummond 
put his pistol into its holster 
and came over to Grandfather, 
who now became aware of 
Granny again. 

Madam, he said, I am sorry 
to have so distressed you. 
Pray be seated and calm your- 
self. 

But she gave him a flash of 
her real character, and it beat 
him then as it always did. 

Indeed, Major Hunter, she 
said primly, I am not a whit 
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distressed. I should prefer to 
stand. 

As you will, madam. Grand- 
father had weightier matters 
to attend to. Mr Drummond, 
we have to decide what to do 
with this man. 

Yes, sir. 

The Havildar was still prone 
on his face with his hands 
pinioned behind him. He wept 
continuously and cried for 
mercy. Be still, snake! said 
Gulab Singh. 

If I make any assertion that 
may conflict with your judg- 
ment, Mr Drummond, pray do 
not hesitate to contradict me, 
sir. Do you understand ? 

Very good, sir. 

Grandfather weighed in in 
his best manner. This was his 
hour. 

You were a witness to 
Havildar Mangal Din’s at- 
tempt on the life of his com- 
manding officer, Mr Drummond. 
As was also Gulab Singh. 
Indeed, but for the timely 
and gallant intervention of 
this lady it is very probable 
that his attempt would have 
succeeded. We are on 
service, Mr Drummond. Such 
an offence has only one 
punishment. 

Yes, sir. Only one. 
would be blown from a gun. 

We have no time to wait 
for the proper court-martial, 
Mr Drummond. We are alone 
here. The only two British 
officers in a detachment of 
three hundred _ disaffected 
Sepoys. And we have our 
orders to execute, Mr Drum- 
mond, with a bare minimum 
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of time in which to execute 
them. The bridge has got to 
be built by morning, and the 
men must work all night to 
build it. We must both work 
with them, Mr Drummond. 
So also must Gulab Singh. 
There is therefore no trust- 
worthy person left to guard 
the prisoner. 

No, sir. 

If we leave him bound we 
may regard his escape as cer- 
tain. It would be simplicity 
itself for one of his friends 
among the Sepoys to steal 
away from work under cover 
of darkness and release him. 

Not a doubt, sir. 

The consequences of his 
escape, Mr Drummond, apart 
from any personal danger to 
ourselves, would be our certain 
failure to finish the bridge and 
the dispersal of our men over 
the countryside in an orgy of 
pillaging, or else their desertion 
in a body to the enemy. 

Exactly, sir. 

We should have doubly failed 
to do our duty. 

Yes, sir. 

And we also have now with 
us a lady, Mr Drummond, whose 
safety is entrusted into our 
hands. We are not at liberty 
to gamble with her safety, 
sir. 

No, sir. By no means. 

(I looked at Granny. She 
was actually smiling at Grand- 
father, though he didn’t see 
her.) 

I take it that you are in 
agreement with me so far, Mr 
Drummond ? 

In complete agreement, sir. 


The men on the verandah 
were getting restless. I could 
hear them shuffling. Gulab 
Singh called loudly to them to 
stand still. Grandfather went 
on more quickly— 

There is this further con- 
sideration, Mr Drummond. We 
have disarmed a file of men on 
the verandah. But what of 
the rest of the men, sir? If 
we keep Havildar Mangal Din 
@ prisoner, however secure, we 
must count on them as still 
wavering. 

We must indeed, sir. 

The only course I can see, 
Mr Drummond, is that Mangal 
Din is shot forthwith. (I saw 
Granny start violently.) It 
will retain the loyalty of the 
men and save the dispersal of 
this detachment, as well as 
ensure that the bridge is built 
tonight, in accordance with 
our orders. We have no time 
to waste in legal sophistry, Mr 
Drummond, when every minute 
is charged with the risk of 
death and dishonour to lives 
infinitely more valuable than 
his. Do you agree with me, 
Mr Drummond ? 

I agree with you, sir. 
Absolutely. 

It would be impossible to 
get a firing party of the men 
to execute him under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr Drummond. 

I think so, sir. I was about 
to suggest, in view of that 
difficulty, sir, that I should 
shoot him myself. 

(Granny was staring wildly 
from one to the other as they 
spoke, her fingers nervously 
twisting together.) 
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T cannot allow you to assume 
the responsibility, Mr Drum- 
mond. I am the officer com- 
manding this detachment of 
Engineers, and the responsi- 
bility is mine alone. He paused. 

I will shoot him myself, Mr 
Drummond. — Now.—On the 
verandah. In front of the file 
of men there. As an example 
that discipline is to be main- 
tained and duty done. At all 
costs. 

Very good, sir. 

(Granny, to her eternal credit, 
said nothing, either then or 
thereafter. But I saw her face. 
It was haggard.) 

Oblige me by drawing your 
sword, Mr Drummond, and 
escorting Havildar Mangal Din 
to the verandah. 

Very good, sir. 

Drummond drew his sword, 
and jerking the Havildar to 
his feet by the collar led him 
stumbling on to the verandah. 
Grandfather followed, pistol in 
hand. Only when he had left 
the room and was actually on 
the verandah did Granny throw 
herself into the cane chair and 
cover her ears with her hands. 

I watched, fascinated. I 
saw Drummond and the Havil- 
dar pass through the door, 
turn to the right along the 
verandah between the men, 
and disappear. 

Grandfather stood on the 
verandah, just through the 
door, in full view of Granny, 
Gulab Singh at his side. 

I knew that something vital 
was going to happen. Some 
act of life and death that would 
for ever leave its impress on 
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those it left alive or dead. I 
knew I was in the presence of 
great spirits. I felt very humble 
and small, as if I were look- 
ing again into Granny’s grey 
eyes. 

Gulab Singh, ordered Grand- 
father curtly, watch the men. 

Huzoor. 

Stand him against the wall, 
Mr Drummond.—That will do. 
—Pray stand aside yourself. 

Then he spoke loudly to the 
men in Urdu. 

Look now, oh men whom I 
command! See the reward of 
treachery ! 

He lifted his pistol and fired. 

The crack of the report was 
followed by the dull thud of a 
falling body and a medley of 
cries from the men on the 
verandah. Gulab Singh and 


Drummond shouted: Stand 
fast! Don’t move! Don’t 
MOVE ! 


Granny’s eyes opened wide 
with horror. I saw her hand 
go to her mouth. But she did 
not scream. 

There was dead silence. I 
saw Grandfather’s arm drop 
stiffly to his side. A thin 
trickle of smoke curled slowly” 
from his pistol barrel. 

I breathed deeply and loudly 
four times. I felt sure they 
must hear me. And then I 
heard Grandfather speaking 
slowly and distinctly. 

I have done my duty, Mr 
Drummond.—As I conceive it 
to be my duty.—The outcome 
alone will show if I was 
wrong. 

Then his voice changed to 
crisp command. 
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You will please take Gulab 
Singh with you and march 
these men back to the others, 
Mr Drummond. The last two 
can carry the body. Then fall 
in the men for work. 

Very good, sir, said Drum- 
mond, saluting. Gulab Singh, 
see thou that the last two men 
carry the body. File! Right 
turn! Walk march ! 

The men obeyed. They 
marched off the verandah with- 
out a murmur. I saw the last 
two carrying the body of the 
Havildar. Gulab Singh and 
Drummond brought up the 
rear. 

Grandfather watched them 
go from the door, put up his 
pistol into its holster, and then 
turned into the room and came 
to Granny. She was sitting 
wide-eyed in the cane chair. 
He stood in front of her and 
spoke very softly. 

Madam, he said—I greatly 
fear that you have been called 
upon to witness an action such 
as only a soldier’s daughter 
could bear. 

She sat rigid, and he came 
nearer. 

Madam, I do assure you that 
had any other course been 
possible I would have spared 
your feelings. 

She rose and faced him. 
She barely came up to his 
shoulder. But he did not 
know what she was made of. 

I beg you do not concern 
yourself with my feelings, Major 
Hunter, she said icily. Be- 
lieve me, I am not unduly 

perturbed. Then she gasped 
and looked away. I was only 
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thinking—that you are the 
bravest man I have ever met. 

That surprised him. That 
knocked him right out. Poor 
Grandfather! She was always 
more than a match for him. 

He blushed violently and 
positively stammered— 

Madam! Miss Trevor—I beg 
you will forgive me.—Ever 
since you appeared in this 
room, suddenly, like a goddess 
out of the sunlight, my chief 
preoccupation has been your 
safety and comfort—and—your 
honour. 

She was the adorable female 
again. 

Oh, 
duty. 

Madam, your courage has 
inspired me to do my duty. 
Your presence has been a joy 
to me. Fear for your safety 
@ spur. I owe you my very 
life. 

Oh, Major Hunter ! 

Madam, my debt to you is 
overwhelming. No thanks of 
mine can ever be adequate. I 
can never hope to make you a 
fit recompense.—Madam—Miss 
Trevor—only now I dare ask 
it. I beg I may at least 
preserve your good name in 
the eyes of the world. 

You mean, against what they 
may say tomorrow, when the 
column arrives ? 

He came very close to her. 
Even Victorians, I suppose, 


Major Hunter, your 


had to stop making speeches 
and begin making love some- 
time. 

Madam, I know your eyes 
are watchful and loyal—and 
beautiful. 
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Are they, Major Hunter ? 
(I barely heard her.) 

He seized her hand. 

Madam—Miss Trevor—may 
I tell the General they are the 
eyes of my future wife ? 

Oh, Major Hunter ! 

A bugle blared outside and 
he stiffened as he heard it. 
Duty first. 

The men are falling in. I 
must go. Madam, I know you 
are brave enough to remain 
here alone. You have your 
pistol, but there is nothing to 
be afraid of now. And I am 
within call. 

She looked calmly at him 
with her great grey eyes. 

I am not afraid, Major 
Hunter. 

He took her other hand. 

What shall I tell the General 
tomorrow ? 

She hung her head, and he 
stooped and tried to look up 
into her downcast eyes. She 
turned to the side table. 

There is your sword on the 
table, she said. Let me buckle 
it on for you—Jim. 

She buckled it on, quite 
neatly, though I saw how her 
hands were trembling, and he 
laid a hand tenderly on her 
hair as she stooped. She 
straightened up when the sword 
was in its place, and he took a 
step back and saluted her. 
Then he turned about and 
clanked away through the door, 
across the verandah, and out 
into the dusk. 
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They were marvellous. I 
was never so moved in all my 
life. 

And now she was left alone. 
And it was growing dark. I 
knew she felt very small and 
helpless without him, and I 
longed to comfort her. 

She looked timidly round the 
bare, silent room so lately 
alive with violent action. 

I took a step forward, and 
she turned and looked at me 
with her cool grey eyes, and 
smiled. 

And I knew she had told 
me what she had never been 
able to tell me before, all the 
years of her life, in spite of her 
great longing that I, too, should 
go out to India. 

She had had that ace of 
trumps in her hand all the time, 
and she could never play it. It 
must have been torture to 
her. 

But she’s played it now. So 
I think she will be happy at 
last. 


“‘ Grandfather ? Oh, he be- 
came @ Major-General, and died 
full of years and honour.”’ 

“T? Oh, I still think I 
was right in my decision not 
to follow the family rut into 
India.” 

He lit a fresh cigar, and in 
the glow of the match I saw 
that he lied. 

It is history, of course, that 
Campbell’s brigade crossed the 
Pagal River hereabouts in ’57. 





OYSTERS. 


BY DOUGLAS AND MARY DIXON. 
(D. AND M. D.) 


You would think that oysters 
are a pretty profitable business. 
All you have to do is to dredge 
them up and sell them at six 
shillings a dozen. In the years 
just after the war, oysters were 
not fetching quite such a high 
price as now ; but it was good 
enough. It was about 1921 or 
1922 that Commander Peter 
Mervyn came down to the East 
Coast to buy a yacht-chandling 
business. Instead, he bought 
an oyster property. 

Like so many others, axed 
from the Navy under an 
attractive gratuity scheme, 


Mervyn did not take kindly to 


the idea of life on a small 
pension, nor could he readily 
accept a scheme of things 
that left him high and dry 
like a stranded jelly-fish, out 
of reach of the sea and ships. 
He commuted his pension, ex- 
cept for a hundred pounds a 
year, which he regarded as his 
sheet-anchor, and he proposed 
to buy a business that would 
keep him closely associated 
with the sea life to which he 
had been trained. So it seemed 
providential that he should 
find for sale a small property, 
an island containing about 
two hundred acres of good 
grazing and a farmhouse, 
and a creek, two-thirds of it 
dry at low water, but the 
eastern end of it deepening to 


just over a fathom and reputed 
to be a valuable oyster laying. 
The property had belonged to 
a couple of working dredgermen 
who had been killed during the 
war, and was offered for sale 
by the surviving widow at the 
remarkably low price of two 
thousand pounds. 

The reason the island and 
half-mile of oyster laying was 
going so cheaply was, of course, 
that it was derelict. The 
grazing on the island was let 
to a farmer and fetched a fair 
rental, but neither the sea-wall 
nor the farmhouse had received 
any attention for nearly ten 
years. The oyster laying had 
not been dredged since the 
beginning of the war, and what 
stock was there was by then 
covered with silting mud or 
starved by limpets. In fact 
the whole ground was foul and 
would take years of re-stocking 
and patient cleaning before it 
would yield any return. Peter 
Mervyn did not know anything 
of this. He was quite strange 
to the marshes of East Anglia. 
He did not realise that the 
miles of sea-wall protecting the 
island from the high-tide level, 
six feet above his grazing land 
and house, were a serious lia- 
bility, and he did not know 
anything at all about oyster 
culture. He knew they 
flourished in these tidal creeks, 
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to be had for the gathering, so 
to speak, and he knew the price 
they were fetching in London. 
The life, as he imagined it would 
be, made a strong appeal to 
him. The solitude of an inde- 
pendent life on his own island, 
communicating with the main- 
land by boat or at low water ; 
the gaining of his livelihood by 
the sea as he was accustomed ; 
the necessity of working and 
caring for at least one vessel and 
later, perhaps, a small fleet ; 
the ordering of his existence 
by the unhurried sequence of 
wind and tide—all these things 
had for him an _ irresistible 
attraction. There was none to 
warn him. The East Coast 


man is honest and loyal, but he 
is not outspoken with strangers. 
Not one of the local smacksmen 
and cottagers would have told 
the foreigner of the efforts their 


neighbour’s widow had made 
for two years to get a price for 
the property. They told him 
no lies, they concealed nothing, 
but they gave nothing away. 
The place looked fair enough 
when he saw it. It was one of 
those quiet September days, 
when the blue of sky and water 
is soft and hazy, and golden 
stubble fields stretched gently 
down the slope of the hill to 
the little creek. He came first 
at high tide, down a narrow 
lane overhung with bright hip 
berries, to find dimpled blue 
water lapping the brown gravel 
of the Hard. An old man, with 
brilliant blue eyes, almost 
hidden under enormous white 
eyebrows, and a patriarchal 
white beard, ferried him over 
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in a clumsy punt, and he landed 
two feet away from the wooden 
water-gate bridging the gap 
in the sea-wall and only a 
hundred yards from the door 
of the house. It was a sizable 
dwelling, two-storeyed, with a 
high uneven roof of old tiles, 
showing their full beauty of 
colour in the autumn sunlight. 
The white walls showed traces 
of ornamental plasterwork, and 
over the door was a carving of 
some value. Peter Mervyn saw 
the deep hollows in the roof 
and made a mental note that 
probably the rafters had gone, 
but already his judgment was 
sapped by the peaceful loveli- 
ness of the place. Inside, con- 
fronted with red-tiled kitchen 
and two living-rooms with deep 
casement windows at each 
end, assailed by a wealth 
of old oak beams, unmistakable 
though covered with flaking 
whitewash, and outflanked by 
uneven oak-floored bedrooms 
with sloping walls and crooked 
doorways, his critical faculties 
surrendered without protest. 
There is no doubt that he 
spent the whole of that day 
and the next inspecting the 
estate. But he did not see 
anything as it really was. He 
tramped the whole round of the 
sea-wall, he saw the cattle 
grazing in the western end, and 
the sheep in the eastern angle of 
the island; he noted quite 
acutely that the grazing was 
rich from the fine coats and 
appearance of the stock, and 
meeting the farmer, he came 
to an amicable and not very 
wise arrangement about restor- 
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ing the broken-down fences. 
He saw the fleets of bright-blue 
water rimmed with golden reed 
beds where the wild duck came 
to feed in the winter, and 
agreed again, without much 
caution, to put down rotten 
potatoes for them and allow 
the farmer to continue his 
custom of shooting over the 
island. But he did not pay 
nearly enough attention to the 
long ominous cracks in the 
sea-wall in half a dozen places, 
or realise what it meant that 
at the south-eastern point it 
was worn so thin and so low 
that high-water mark was 
barely a foot from the top. 
When the farmer said some- 
thing to him about keeping the 
wall in repair, he nodded and 
agreed without further inquiry. 

There was more excuse for 
him in the creek ; for there was 
really nothing to be seen at 
high tide but the salt water 
brimming the grey-green salt- 
ings, or at low tide, for that 
matter, but mud curving to the 
last trickle of the stream and 
turning wonderful colours at 
dawn and sunset. He ought, 
of course, to have asked to 
take out a boat and shot a 
dredge to see what sort of haul 
he would get; but it was not 
very easy for him to insist on 
this because the smack which 
went with the property was 
laid up in a high rill in the 
saltings. He did inspect her 
with care. Knowing nothing 
of East Coast craft, he was 
taken by surprise with the 
beauty of her lines, her lovely 
sheer from bow to stern, and 
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her clean run, promising a fair 
turn of speed and handiness 
in the confined waters of his 
creek. Her spars and running 
gear were good, probably new 
in 1914 and stored with care 
for a war that would last at 
most six months, her mast, 
not so good but serviceable, 
her standing rigging definitely 
gone and to be replaced. As 
for the hull, the wood seemed 
sound, and though he could 
see daylight through her top- 
sides in one or two places, he 
was assured this was only a 
matter of caulking. Peter 
Mervyn was no fool: he knew 
himself to be inexperienced 
and unskilled in commerce, 
and for that reason had enter- 
tained many doubts about the 
yacht-chandler’s business. He 
also knew himself to be patient, 
thorough, and tenacious, deeply 
in love with any form of sea 
life and prepared for long hours 
of strenuous work. On the 
face of it, he could not see any 
reason why he should not make 
a good thing of oysters. When 
he had finished his survey of 
the property, he was a lost man. 

Disillusionment came quickly. 
On the next spring tides, Mervyn 
himself and the shaggy old man 
who was known as Doddie 
Popplewell, got the smack out 
of her mud berth and put her 
on the Hard. In the Essex 
rivers you get spring tides when 
the high water occurs between 
one and three in the afternoon ; 
so earlier in the morning, when 
the tide was low, they had gone 
down and laid out the main 
anchor well into the creek, 
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Doddie carrying it across the 
soft mud with the unconcern of 
long practice. When the water 
flowed into the rill, so high that 
the marsh plants stood up 
through it like sentinels in field- 
grey, they hauled on the warps 
until little by little the boat 
moved stern first into deep 
water. To put her on the Hard 
was only a matter of towing in 
a dinghy and fixing the legs or 
wooden supports against her 
side to hold her upright when 
the water should leave her. 
They spent a week caulking and 
tarring inside and out, and 
Mervyn made several trips to 
the near-by yachting port to get 
new shrouds and forestay for 
her, so that running-gear and 
spars could be replaced and the 
sails bent on again. During all 
this time his heart was high. 
Oysters were in season, and as 
soon asthe boat was ready, he 
and Doddie would go out morn- 
ing after morning and bring 
home sea-harvest. He pic- 
nicked in the damp farmhouse, 
comfortless, with only a few 
bare essentials of furniture, 
glad to give all thought and 
activity to the business. 

The first haul was made in 
October, when frost spangled 
cobweb nets over bush and 
grass and the sun rose redly 
over the fields to the eastward. 
Doddie was waiting on the 
Hard, apparently sullen through 
his suppressed misgiving, but 
loyally prepared to stand by 
so long as the newcomer could 
face up to the difficulties. 
Mervyn did not know it, of 
course, but this was his testing 
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by East Coast standards. They 
pulled out to the smack through 
opalescent water ruffled by a 
light east wind into little 
feathers of rose crystal. For 
this first trip Mervyn could do 
little but watch and learn. 
There is none but a smacksman 
born and bred can perfectly 
handle a fishing-boat in a 
creek at most three hundred 
feet wide, work her down to 
the entrance of the creek in a 
series of short tacks, making 
little ground against the strong 
flood when she sails obliquely 
from bank to bank, but gaining 
yards as she shoots head to 
wind, her weight giving her 
great impetus into the slacker 
water in the shallows. It was 
a marvel to Mervyn that they 
never touched bottom, so close 
did Doddie sail to the line of 
mud, but he never hesitated 
or took a sounding, relying 
surely on his practised eye to 
tell him when to go about. 
At the end of the creek he 
hitched the jib to weather, ran 
off the mainsheet until the 
reefed mainsail flapped idly, 
holding little wind, and flung 
over the three oyster dredges, 
triangular weapons of rusty 
iron, with a broad flat net 
along the base of the triangle. 
For a quarter of an hour they 
lay hove-to, drifting along with 
the tide, the weighted nets 
scouring the bottom of the 
creek as they were dragged 
slowly up-stream. Mervyn 
could hardly control his im- 
patience, walking to and fro 
on the low, wide deck, with 
frequent quick glances up at 
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the sails. Doddie sat impassive 
on the bulwark rail, one knee 
crooked, the other sea-booted 
leg thrust straight before him, 
a gnarled hand laid now and 
then on the tiller. At last he 
jerked his head and went to a 
dredge. Both men hauled to- 
gether, up to the surface, over 
the side of the bulwark, with 
a downward thrust and over 
again, spilling the content on 
to the deck. When all three 
were hauled, Doddie straight- 
ened his back, gave a pull on the 
jib-sheet, and started to sail 
down again to the mouth of 
the creek with only a glance 
at the heaps of shell. Mervyn 
had to stand on the foredeck, 
working the jib-sheets for him, 
and it was not until the dredges 
were shot again that the two 
men sat down with a shovel and 
a bucket to go through the haul. 


It was all limpets, the greeny- 
brown shells, built fantastically 


one on each other, of the 
greatest enemy of the oyster. 
Now that the truth was 
exposed, Doddie spoke his mind 
candidly. There would be 
nothing to be got but limpets. 
So long had the bed lain un- 
disturbed that they had multi- 
plied exceedingly, fastening on 
and smothering the oysters 
that lay there. The day’s work 
confirmed his opinion. Out of 
all the hauls they made, only 
limpets and under two dozen 
oysters, with barnacles and 
limpets growing thick on them, 
were brought to the surface. 
The oysters they threw back. 
The limpets in great heaps were 
shovelled into the boat to be 
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brought ashore to die and 
crush up into culch. 

It was a hard blow to Mervyn, 
but he took it well. He started 
seriously to learn all he could 
about oyster culture. This 
winter, he discovered, there 
was little enough that he could 
do, except patient day-by-day 
cleaning of the ground, turning 
up the mud and clearing away 
weed and limpets. Then when 
the warm weather came in 
the late spring, he must start 
restocking the bed. If the 
weather was very propitious, 
he might get some spat or 
spawn from the few oysters 
still surviving, and some might 
well drift into his creek from 
the other oyster fisheries in the 
estuary. The oyster is prolific, 
each one being capable of 
producing over three hundred 
thousand eggs in a season, but 
the spat is so delicate that most 
of it will be destroyed or lost 
as it floats on the surface of 
the water for the thirteen or 
fourteen days of its wandering 
life. Still, if the weather was 
calm and warm, Doddie thought 
it was worth putting down 
culch or crushed shell for the 
minute oyster to fasten on and 
sink to the bottom, there to 
start its monotonous life of 
growth. But that year’s spat, 
should he get it, would not be 
marketable for four or five 
years. For a quicker return, 
the best thing to do was to 
buy brood or young oysters, 
one or two years old, from other 
oyster merchants. With a 
capital outlay on stock next 
summer and continuous clean- 
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ing, he estimated that the 
property could be producing in 
three years’ time. For the 
further outlook, there was the 
question of importing oysters. 
The foreign Brittany oyster is 
not nearly so good as the 
smooth flavourful native, but 
it is certainly better than, say, 
the Portuguese. In the market 
it will not fetch much more than 
half the price of natives. On 
the other hand, there is a fair 
turnover in fattening Brittanys, 
and the brood laid in the creek 
will reproduce themselves in 
time, their spat, thus naturalised 
in Essex mud and water, being 
true British natives. 

All this and more Mervyn 
learnt from Doddie, as sick in 
heart but still firm in purpose 
he dredged his little property 
from misty autumn dawns to 
frosty crimson sunsets. He 
absorbed the knowledge well ; 
for now that it was brought 
home to him that there was a 
science in oyster production, 
he put a trained mind and some 
knowledge of trout streams 
into his learning and found it 
fairenough. He learnt not only 
what he must do to bring his 
laying back into cultivation, 
but what he must fear and what 
he must pray for in the matter 
of weather. He realised the 
extreme delicacy of the oyster, 
how intense summer heat will 
kill it through over-warming 
the water, how frost and great 
cold will be equally destructive, 
and how strong winds in the 
early summer may ruin his 
hopes through dispersing the 
spat far and wide and’ flinging 
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it up to die on the mud above 
low-water level. Later, to his 
other terrors, he would add the 
risk of poachers ; but just now, 
with practically nothing in his 
laying, there was no need to 
set a watch. 

They sailed and dredged al- 
most without intermission until 
the turn of the year. It was 
hard work ; for the winds that 
autumn were high, and even in 
the little creek, though it was 
sufficiently sheltered for work 
to be always possible, the seas 
were quite steep and broke 
viciously against the old smack 
as she smashed through them 
up and down the water. All 
day long, as the year drew on, 
there was smoke blowing from 
the chimney on deck, and 
one or other of the men was 
continuously below, warming 
frozen fingers over the coal fire 
in the forecastle. The wild 
duck came in early, and hun- 
dreds of them sought the food 
and shelter of Mervyn’s fleets, 
still free from ice in spite of the 
bitter winds. The farmer had 
splendid sport and sold many 
a brace in Leadenhall Market, 
but Mervyn was too tired to 
get up for the dawn flights, 
and at sunset he was mostly 
busy aboard, stowing sails and 
getting the limpets ashore. 

It was the high winds which 
precipitated, though they did 
not cause, the next serious 
trouble. All through the 
autumn, after the first week 
or two, the smack had been 
leaking fairly badly through 
her topsides, and especially at 
the covering board, the plank 
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joining the deck with the side 
of the hull. It was a nuisance, 
because it meant daily pump- 
ing, but it was no great hardship 
to have a little water in the 
fish-hold, though it worried 
Mervyn, accustomed to a ship 
in good order. By the end of 
the year, with the continuous 
straining and smashing into 
fierce little seas, it was no 
longer a matter of daily pump- 
ing, and even Doddie, used to 
fishing craft no longer in their 
first youth, thought it might 
be as well to sail down river 
and have her looked at by a 
shipwright. The report was 
bad. The smack was nail-sick, 
and most of the fastenings, 
merely iron spikes as in all 
local craft, had rusted through. 
The punching of the last two 
months had loosened and worn 
them still further. It was 
really a wonder that she had 
held together at all. <A radical 
cure was out of the question. 
All that could be done then 
was to have new fastenings 
driven in where possible to 
support the old and hope that 
these would be enough to hold 
the caulking in place in the 
seams. By the time the work 
was finished Doddie had gone 
down with a nasty attack of 
*flu and rheumatism, and work 
without him was beyond Mer- 
vyn’s capability. It did not 
occur to him to replace him. 
A real partnership had de- 
veloped between the two men. 
Mervyn was sensible enough 
to bear the old man no grudge 
for his silence over the con- 
dition of the property, recog- 
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nising a stubborn loyalty to 
his duty as he saw it. For 
his work as smacksman he 
had nothing but admiration, 
acknowledging him a master 
in the handling of his craft and 
yielding daily respect for the 
way seventy years, bent and 
stiff, could turn out to face 
every harshness of weather. 
On board, Doddie was the 
master and Mervyn the man. 
Both knew and both accepted 
it, neither resenting nor taking 
advantage of it. 

Because work in the creek 
was out of the question until 
Doddie was better, Mervyn 
turned all his attention to his 
property ashore. The house 
was in terrible condition: the 
fireplaces rusted and falling 
out, the wooden floors in the 
living-rooms rotted to powder 
so that the foot went through 
them to the bare earth under- 
neath: the staircase itself was 
unsafe, and surely enough the 
roof leaked. Even when the 
floors were laid, old open fire- 
places disclosed, and the beams 
cleaned and oiled, there was 
much to be done. The leaks 
in the roof proved elusive, and 
it was evident, as indeed it 
should have been at first, that 
the only thing to be done was 
to strip and rehang the tiles. 
Then the water supply was a 
source of trouble. The pump 
in the kitchen did not work, 
though the plunger had been 
releathered, and all this time 
Mervyn had been carrying jugs 
of rain-water from the outside 
butts and boiling it for his 
drinking-water. A well did 
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exist, but it had been carelessly 
filled with earth, and they had 
to work for two days before 
they dug it out to the gravelly 
bottom, cleared the blocked 
pipe to the pump, and saw 
fresh spring water bubbling 
up from below. Bricking up 
the well to surface level and 
making a cover for it naturally 
took longer; and then there 
was a question of a small 
garden round the house and 
the fences which he had pro- 
mised to put in order. 

So it was well on to Easter 
before Mervyn began to think 
of oysters again. In appearance 
his winter’s work repaid him ; 
the house glowed like a jewel 
in its setting of neat turf and 
bright spring flowers; inside, 
oiled beams showed richly dark 
against the white of freshly 
distempered wall and red-tiled 
floor; great open fires of logs 
greeted him when he came 
home in the evening, and now 
Doddie’s wife worked in the 
kitchen and decent, well-cooked 
meals were set before him. 
In fact, he was inclined that 
spring to look round on his 
work, and lo, it was very good. 
But to accomplish all this he 
had made a great hole in his 
capital, and word had gone 
round the neighbourhood that 
Captain Mervyn had money to 
spend. In addition to Doddie 
he was now employing a woman 
and a boy to do the garden, 
and there still seemed plenty 
of jobs for the carpenter to 
stay on for a while. Nor was 
that all, for the restocking of 
the oyster-bed had to be taken 
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in hand. Mervyn was not the 
man to do anything by halves. 
He bought brood from wherever 
he could get it. He even made 
a special trip to Dourdoff, that 
almost unknown village up the 
Morlaix River, and a little 
trading ketch brought him a 
cargo of Brittanys. He laid 
cockle- shell for culch, and 
Doddie told him he had a fair 
spat from his few oysters. At 
the end of the summer the bed 
was well stocked and con- 
siderably cleaner. But it would 
not yield any return at all for 
three years, and almost the 
whole of his capital was used up. 

Peter Mervyn sat down and 
did his accounts. The grazing 
brought him one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and one 
hundred pounds of this was 
swallowed up in land tax and 
rates. These were the days 
before agricultural land was 
de-rated, and he had not 
realised when he bought the 
estate that the oyster laying 
was rated just as much as the 
farmland. All that his property 
would bring him in for the next 
few years was fifty pounds a 
year. Worse than that, it 
stretched out thirsty hands to 
drink up money, money, money, 
if it was to live and thrive at 
all. First, his household ex- 
penses. Mrs Popplewell cost 
him twelve shillings a week, and 
he did not see how he could do 
without her if he were to work 
on the water as he must. The 
garden boy took a pound a 
week, and it seemed a pity to 
let all his work go back. Be- 
sides, he needed some of, if not 
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all, the vegetables; food, even 
though he was alone, seemed to 
come to thirty shillings or so 
a week—he would really have 
to shoot more this winter. A 
hundred and seventy pounds a 
year, without counting tobacco 
and a spot of whisky in the 
evenings or clothes: say, two 
hundred and fifty to be on the 
safe side. Then there was the 
oyster business. The dredger- 
man’s wage was forty - five 
shillings a week, and Mervyn 
had incautiously offered Doddie 
a bit more—a mistake; for 
loyalty on the East Coast is 
given, not bought, and the man 
who pays unnecessarily is 
merely regarded as a fool and, 
within limits, fair game. Still, 


there it was. Two pound ten 
a week for Doddie and another 
thirty pounds to keep the 
smack in repair, tar, new gear, 


and oddments. Another hun- 
dred and eighty in round 
figures. Total yearly expendi- 
ture, four hundred pounds. 
And to meet it, he had his 
pension of a hundred a year, 
fifty pounds from the rent of 
the grazing, and seven hundred 
odd pounds of capital left. 
Three years to go; it was 
grim, but if nothing went wrong 
it could just be done. 

Mervyn sold his first oysters 
in 1926. By that time the 
laying was clean, the oyster- 
pits on the other shore had been 
rebricked, the sluices put in 
order, and clean gravel put 
down to hold the ready-sale 
stock that winter. It had been 
a lean time, but the work was 
done. He could look now to 
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reaping his harvest. He sold 
his oysters mostly in near-by 
coast resorts. It was hardly 
worth while that first year to 
try for a London connection, 
and he wanted to make sure 
of his local market first. He 
might have sold many more, 
but he would only offer the 
best, leaving the others to 
fatten and grow for another 
year, when the laying should 
be giving good results. It was 
properly marked out now, and 
the beacons which he had once 
thought marked low-water line, 
staked out as in hedged fields 
the different years and grades 
of his bed. All was in splendid 
shape, and he preferred to wait. 
On the face of it his policy 
seemed the right one. Promi- 
nent restaurateurs and mer- 
chants came to neighbouring 
towns, tasted his oysters, and 
let it be known they were pre- 
pared to do business. Mervyn 
took samples to London, inter- 
viewed buyers and chefs, and 
discussed terms. There was 
no formal contract, but it was 
understood that next winter 
he could send weekly consign- 
ments to London. 

In 1927 the oysters went 
green. Greenness in an oyster 
may be due to absorption of 
copper by the fish, which then 
is poisonous, or to the presence 
of green vegetation in the 
creek. In the case of Mervyn’s 
laying, it was almost certainly 
vegetation. In his cleaning, 
Mervyn had not worried very 
much about the weed, and the 
clod weed, as they call it, which 
lies in thick green swathes on 
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the mud, when it is abundant, 
grows very quickly in a bad 
year, and it is almost impossible 
to keep the laying free, because 
during the warm  spatting 
season no clearing or other 
disturbance of the water must 
occur. The oyster does not 
actually suffer at all from 
his sickness, a8 it is called ; 
and in France, oysters arti- 
ficially greened in ‘ claires’ 
are accounted a delicacy. But 
in England, particularly at 
that time, green oysters were 
unsalable, owing, no doubt, to 
popular fears of copper poison- 
ing. It is now realised that if 
the oysters are sold to other 
beds, or just taken and laid 
at Whitstable where the open 
sea keeps the bed clear of 
weed, they very quickly lose 
their greenness. But in 1927 
this was not known there. 


Peter Mervyn made haul after 
haul, and found all his oysters 


green. Not one could be sold. 

That winter, Mervyn let the 
shooting on the island and 
took week-end parties into his 
house. Because his rooms were 
attractive and the shooting 
particularly good through the 
continuous feeding of the ducks, 
he had a fair rental and tenants 
throughout the winter. It did 
not really amount to very 
much, but he was able to keep 
Doddie at work. The worst 
of it had been telling the 
farmer that his shooting rights 
could no longer be continued. 
No man likes being suddenly 
deprived of a long-cherished 
privilege, and the farmer took 
his revenge by telling Mervyn 
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quite plainly the state of his 
sea -wall. Probably he was 
genuinely disturbed at the dis- 
closure of his landlord’s finan- 
cial position ; for at firstMervyn 
had a considerable reputation 
for spending money without 
stint, and during the lean years 
there had been no outward 
sign of the pinch. The staff 
had been kept on, and the 
place maintained in scrupulous 
order, even if no further work 
had been started. 

‘T thought as how you was 
just a-doing the work close at 
hand fust. You said as how 
you was going to keep that 
wall up. I doubt that’s safe 
for my stock any mower.” 

Mervyn looked at his pro- 
perty again, and this time he 
saw all that he had missed 
before. He saw how the fis- 
sures in the wall were widening, 
and at high tide he saw a 
westerly gale whip up the 
wider estuary until the sea 
washed perilously near the top 
of the wall. Standing on it, he 
looked down at the fair expanse 
of meadow, reed, and dyke, and 
his own homestead, warmly 
red through the driving rain. 
If the water should break in, 
it would all go. He went home 
and consulted a tide - table. 
Two spring tides he marked 
as possible danger spots if 
there should be a strong wind, 
but the real moment of peril 
would not be until next March, 
when the equinoctial tide would 
have @ rise above low water 
of twenty-one feet ten inches. 
The estimates for repair con- 
firmed his fear that it was out 
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of the question for this year, 
anyway. The wall had gone too 
far. Tide-tables and facts he 
laid before the farmer; he 
could undertake no repairs this 
year, but he would post watchers 
on the wall at the danger times 
and arrange to concentrate the 
stock in the homestead in case 
it was threatened. Next year, 
maybe, he would be selling 
oysters. The farmer agreed to 
continue his lease for the year ; 
probably he never intended to 
move his stock immediately, for 
the grazing was the best for 
miles, but Mervyn was in no 
state to bargain. By now, agri- 
cultural. land had obtained 
rating relief, but farming was 
just at the beginning of its 
great depression, and Mervyn 
was forced by the state of his 
sea-wall to allow the farmer the 
whole of his relief. 

Financially, the position was 
saved by the shooting parties ; 
it was the worry of the wall 
that got him down. Up till 
now he had loved to hear the 
wail of the wind-round the 
exposed farmhouse, but now 
he lay in bed with the candle 
lit and the watch before him, 
reckoning the hours of high 
water and clutching his hands 
on the sheet when a fiercer 
gust rattled the windows. 
Sometimes he could not stand 
it at all, and would go and 
wander round the wall, staring, 
frowning over the _ tossing 
black water that looked so 
much more threatening at 
night. He bought a dog to 
comfort his loneliness, a yellow 
lurcher bitch, disobedient and 
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barely domesticated, but in- 
telligent enough to work with 
the gun. Ordinarily she was 
chained at the end of the 
garden, but he always took her 
with him at night. Only at 
neap tides did he get any rest. 

When the summer came, he 
could bear the house no longer. 
He let it furnished for the whole 
season, less for the money it 
brought him, though that was 
needed, than to get away from 
it. On board he felt stronger. 
If the wind blew, it was natural 
for it to whine in the rigging, 
and from the deck of a ship the 
wave crests looked customary 
and friendly. Besides, now the 
equinox was safely past, there 
was not so much need to worry 
about the wall. It would 
stand until the autumn. He 


went on clearing the laying, 
except in the spatting period, 


and for those months he put 
Doddie on half wages and hired 
himself and the smack for 
pleasure parties, daily trips 
down the estuary to the hard 
sands at its mouth, where 
visitors could bathe and picnic. 
It was not agreeable work, but 
it helped. To give Doddie 
some employment, he allowed 
three or four yachts to rent 
moorings from him at _ the 
shallower end of the creek 
where it was almost dry at 
low water. It was the begin- 
ning of the yachting boom, and 
secluded anchorages were be- 
ginning to be much sought 
after. Doddie cursed them 
for being a nuisance, but the 
paltry ten shillings a week for 
mooring and attendance paid 
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a part of his wage, and Mervyn 
would not listen. In August 
and September they were back 
working in the creek again. 
The weather was warm, bright, 
and still, and in a few weeks 
mud - flats and oysters were 
green again. 

The wall was pressing now, 
and something had to be done. 
Mervyn might have let it go, 
lost his rental, and taken the 
risk. Farming was nearing 
the deep trough of the slump 
and not worth a capital risk. 
But it was contrary to the 
nature of the man to risk good 
land and a house on which he 
had lavished so much time and 
money. He had out-of-date 
ideas about standing by the 
land. He took a mortgage on 
the island and oyster laying of 
a thousand pounds, and gave 
the contract for the necessary 
repairs. 

It was a wet winter, not very 
cold, but day after day of 
soaking rain. Mervyn went 
back to the house after his 
tenants left and thoroughly 
enjoyed the comfort of room 
to stretch himself after the 
cramped quarters of the smack’s 
forecastle. He welcomed, too, 
the return to his simple routine, 
breakfast punctually at six, 
then down to the Hard to 
meet Doddie, and anchor 
weighed at seven. All day they 
sailed, hove-to, dredged, and 
sailed again. Strangely enough 
it never became monotonous. 
The same little bit of creek, 
the same two banks for half a 
mile only, yet never a day 
quite alike. Always the new 


colour of land and salting with 
the changing year. In spring 
the marsh is a harmony of 
palest blue and green, the 
tenderest, youngest colours of 
all the world. In summer the 
colours are the same, but 
matured and coarsened out of 
recognition. It was the season 
that Mervyn least enjoyed; 
over-luxuriant ashore and rest- 
less afloat. With the coming 
of autumn his world became 
peaceful again, the harsh strong 
green of midsummer softened 
to mellow gold, the crude blue 
of sky and water faded into 
quiet lavender. Lilac-coloured 
bog plants and little wild 
Michaelmas daisies covered the 
saltings as soon as the sea- 
lavender faded; the mud, so 
blue in early spring, itself 
changed to the dark purple of 
unopened lilac buds; the sea 
and water were faintly flushed 
with the first mists diffusing 
the sunlight. In winter the 
marsh grew perceptibly harder, 
iron hard, with thick leaden 
water and mud-flats gleaming 
steely bright. Even the shore 
was metallic with snow flurries 
accentuating the blackness of 
the bare soil, and the sun set 
in the evening in a fierce copper 
ball. Each gradual change, 
except the lush coarseness of 
the summer, was welcomed by 
Mervyn as fitting his changing 
mood, and he delighted in the 
new combination every day of 
wind and tide, testing his 
growing mastery of his craft. 
When the sun set, they packed 
up on board and Mervyn 
tramped round the island in 
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the short twilight, with his 
gun and the lurcher bitch. He 
shot plenty of rabbits and hares, 
for the dykes were flooded out, 
but not so many duck this 
year ; it was not cold enough. 
The rain affected his shooting 
parties too, and many week- 
ends he had nobody. This was 
a@ serious matter, for he did not 
want to dismiss Mrs Popplewell. 
He sold his hares and rabbits 
and gave up tobacco and 
whisky. It was a lean time, 
but he knew the stuff was 
there: if he could only hold 
out. The real trouble was that 
work on the wall was held up 
by the wet. He fretted in 
vain: the ground was un- 
workable, and it was not until 
the following April that they 
really started, at the north- 
western corner, for some ob- 
secure reason that defied all his 


persuasion and demands. 
Everyone remembers the hot 
summer of 1929—a wonderful 


vintage year, as the wine 
merchants said, and a wonder- 
ful spatting year too. They 
stopped work, and weeks of 
calm hot weather followed, in 
which Mervyn prayed and put 
down culch and prayed again. 
Doddie almost forgot his 
habitual caution in joyful ex- 
citement as he saw the tiny 
white spots on all the oysters 
he raised. By July there was 
spat on all the small culch, 
and Doddie told him that in 
the old saying his fortune was 
made. The laying was richly 
stocked ; for all the Brittany 
oysters were spatting as well 
as the natives, and all would 
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be first-class salable stock in 
four or five years’ time. If 
put to it, he could well afford 
to sell brood himself now and 
laugh at the green sickness ; 
but if the sickness had gone, 
he had plenty of full-sized 
oysters, and could leave the 
young stuff to grow. Meantime 
the work on the wall was pro- 
ceeding, and there was always 
a barge lying close under the 
wall to unload her cargo of 
stone. But the repair of a wall 
is a slow job, and they had not 
got half-way round by the end 
of August. Mervyn fidgeted a 
bit, because they had been 
80 pig-headed over the south- 
eastern end where the wall was 
so weak, and because he saw 
reports in the papers of un- 
usually bad hurricanes in the 
West Indies. 

September came with plenty 
of rain and cold too, but not 
much wind. It was good 
weather, for it killed the weed, 
and the oysters were green no 
longer. Mervyn went up to 
London after the first few hauls 
and revived his old contracts, 
and now that he was fully in 
business he built a watcher’s 
hut by his oyster-pits and 
installed a night watchman to 
guard his treasure. ... “‘ Like 
golden sovereigns they be”’... 
as Doddie told him. 

September, October, and 
November were wonderful 
months for him. The oysters 
sent up to London on Monday 
mornings averaged _ thirty 
pounds a week, and after these 
patient years of tightening his 
belt, Mervyn saw his banking 
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account lifting out of an over- 
draft of one or two hundred 
pounds to the solid ground of a 
moderate credit and the season 
had more than half to run. 
The equinox was safely over 
and the wall was getting on 
well. The weather remained 
open ; calm, soft days and not 
too much rain. 


It always happens that catas- 
trophe comes out of a clear 
sky. Mervyn felt more con- 
fident that winter than he had 
ever done, and with good 
cause. He had built well, and 
there was indeed no precaution 
that he had not taken except 
perhaps to insure, and the 
rates were so out of all reason 
that it could hardly have been 
expected of him. There was 
more wind in December, and 
Mervyn, who had forgotten 
his uneasiness about the West 
Indian hurricanes, especially 
as it had come to nothing, 
might have noticed that they 
had lasted abnormally long. 
“October... all over...” 
and that year they were late. 
In the middle of December, 
Mervyn was sailing with a close- 
reefed mainsail and finding that 
a bit more than the smack 
wanted. He dropped anchor 
early and stowed his sails in 
the glare from a wild sunset. 
The whole of the western sky 
seemed on fire with pale flame, 
and underneath the darkening 
marsh was formless and men- 
acing like a dark spectre. 

“That'll blow hard in the 
marnin’,’’ said Doddie as he 
put his master ashore. 
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It blew hard before the 
morning. By nine o’clock in 
the evening the full westerly 
gale was thundering over the 
island, sending snorts of rage 
and smoke down the chimneys 
and hurling itself furiously 
against the walls. The house 
shuddered at the repeated blows, 
and the few trees by the house 
shrieked and groaned in agony. 

In his sea experience, Mervyn 
had not known such fury; it 
seemed impossible for any- 
thing to withstand it. He 
made as though to go out, 
and indeed got as far as the 
garden; but it was barely 
possible to stand, and even in 
the shelter he crouched half 
double. First, he staggered 
down the creek, where, though 
it was low water, seas three and 
four feet high were racing down 
the narrow channel. He got 
hold of his old ferry punt, and 
dragged and pulled her up to 
the water-gate itself and made 
her fast. He could dimly see 
the smack tossing about and 
heavily listed by the weight 
of wind on her mast. She 
might drag ashore at high 
water in the small hours, but 
it could hardly hurt her much. 
He went back to the home- 
stead, where the lurcher was 
shivering and whimpering in 
her kennel, and took her into 
the house. It was an uneasy 
night. Again and again, as 
the wind rocked the building 
and howled in angry hunger in 
the garden, Mervyn thought 
of the wall; again and again 
he reminded himself that the 
exposed western end had been 
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rebuilt. Only the south-eastern 
bank was vulnerable now, and 
this wind could hardly hurl any 
sea against it. 

His confidence seemed justi- 
fied in the morning. For all 
the sound and fury, no damage 
had been done. The wall was 
intact, the smack had not even 
moved. And the wind seemed 
to be abating, though it was 
still too rough to work. But 
Doddie kept saying, ‘‘ I doubt 
that’ll fly round,” and he 
insisted on floating the smack’s 
dinghy right up to the wall 
and hauling her into the farm- 
yard itself. It was the highest 
tide that Mervyn had ever 
seen, for the great winds sweep- 
ing across the Atlantic had 
forced the tides round the 
North of Scotland and up the 
Channel, and they swept fiercely 
up and down the East Coast. 
This night’s tide would be still 
bigger, and Mervyn felt a 
deep relief that the wind had 
dropped. The sky looked 
quieter too. He had been too 
busy helping Doddie with the 
boat to go and see where the 
water had come to on the south- 
eastern wall, but in the creek 
it was right up to the water- 
gate. In the evening there 
was a curious lull, and the air 
was full of wild-fowl flighting 
in to the island fleets. Doddie 
looked at the boat in the farm- 
yard with great satisfaction, 
and remarked more than once— 

“‘ That’ll be safe there if that 
SHOULD come to fly round.” 

He seemed aggrieved that 
Mervyn did not pay more atten- 
tion to his foresight. Mervyn 
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went back to the house, and 
found the barometer had fallen 
another tenth and was just 
beginning to rise with startling 
rapidity. In view of this and 
remembering the saying of the 
sea, ** First rise after low doth 
foretell a harder blow,’’ he took 
the trouble to cross over to 
the other shore and telephone 
to the farmer from the railway 
station to ask if he would like 
to move the sheep and catile. 
His fears were thought ground- 
less, and the farmer had no 
suspicion of a rising glass. 
Before going in to the house 
he tried to get the lurcher in, 
but she was in one of her wild, 
disobedient fits and would not 
come near him. 

In spite of his good inten- 
tions and his doubts, mainly 
caused by Doddie, Mervyn 
slept heavily in the later part 
of the evening, tired by the 
anxiety and work of the 
previous twenty-four hours. So 
he did not hear the first whine 
of the wind when it shifted 
suddenly to the south-east. 
He was awakened by the same 
battering thunder as before 
and terrified, screaming barking 
from the garden. He ran to 
the window to shout to the 
dog, and his eye was instantly 
caught by the pale gleam of 
water and here and there a 
tiny head of foam. The barking 
stopped with dreadful sudden- 
ness, and the drowned body of 
a sheep drifted down the garden 
path. There could be no doubt. 
The wall had gone. 

By the time he reached the 
landing water was already in 
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the house, and he could hear 
the distinct thud of little waves 
against window and doors. 
He waited for nothing, but 
struggled out of the door into 
water already waist-deep, half 
jumping, half swimming to 
where Doddie had put the 
poat. For some time he tried 
to find and save the lurcher. 
Once he almost reached her, 
and then some floating wreck- 
age of a fence got in the way, 
and when he tried again she 
was nowhere to be seen. By 
himself he could do nothing 
for the cattle. A few of them 
scrambled to the top of the 
sea-wall by the creek and were 
trying to get across. He made 
one or two efforts with great 
risk to himself and then tried 
to row across to the mainland. 
The channel was a raging 
torrent. The gale from the 


east had hurled all the piled-up 
tide of the previous westerly 
in one great charge upon the 


coast. Never for hundreds of 
years had such a tide been 
known: almost over the walls 
in the creek itself, and now the 
flood in a series of crested 
waves was pouring over the 
island from the breach made 
by the bigger seas running up 
the estuary itself. Mervyn 
found an anxious crowd of men 
waiting when at last he was 
able to land, many yards higher 
up than where he started. 
Although the mainland dykes 
were in good order and were 
holding, the tide was so high, 
the gale so fierce, that men in 
the cottages under the sea-wall 
had turned out to watch. The 
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disaster to the island had been 
seen from the top of the wall 
by the light of a full moon, 
hidden only from time to time 
by panic-stricken clouds. There 
was universal relief when he 
reached them, actually just in 
time to stop their launching a 
boat to go and find him, but 
there was no question of a 
rescue party for the cattle. 
They waited, muttering a little, 
but mostly a silent group of 
men, until the tide began to 
ebb. For a while it seemed 
worse, for the strength of the 
full current against the gale 
made the waves higher and 
more menacing ; but the level 
soon became perceptibly lower, 
and the main group, relieved, 
turned back to their homes. 
When dawn came, only Mervyn 
and Doddie were left to take 
advantage of the falling water 
and struggle back to the island. 
It was a dreadful sight. The 
furious tide had torn a gap in 
the wall at the eastern end, 
and, though it was past half- 
tide, water was still draining 
off the pasture through the 
twisting outlet. The muddied 
and torn meadows were strewn 
with the carcases of drowned 
cattle and sheep. Not an 
animal had been left alive on 
the island, but the wild-fowl 
rose in clamorous protest as 
they stumbled drearily along 
to the west, where the new 
stone bank had gone too, 
broken down by the double 
onslaught. In the farm, they 
found most of the buildings 
standing, but the stables and 
downstairs rooms of the house 
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looked as though they had been 
wiped bare by a muddy hand. 
Some of the furniture was left, 
washed against the walls in 
untidy heaps, but the windows 
and doors were gone. The tide 
level in the rooms was just 
below the ceiling, slightly over 
five feet. 

After the gale came the 
frost. You remember how the 
cold set in at the end of 
December that year and there 
were deep drifts of snow in 
the country lanes. That was 
the year when the sea itself 
froze into solid blocks at Whit- 
stable and you could walk 
across the Essex estuaries. The 
frost did two things to Mervyn. 
It sank his old smack, the 
first early ice moving with the 
tide cutting clean through the 
water-line planking; and it 
killed half his oysters. <A 
number died in the pits before 
Doddie could put them back 
into the water for the cold spell. 
But the frost was so intense 
and so lasting that all those in 
the shallower water died. At 
low-water springs you could 
go down and pick any number 
out of the water three or 
four feet deep, empty shells. 
When the spring came Mervyn 
seemed pretty well aruined man. 

The mortgage was naturally 
called in, and it was not easy 
to get another loan now that the 
house and island had gone. The 
oyster property, which had 
represented part of the original 
security, was only half its 
former value, and the smack to 
work it was sunk. Mervyn 
had thirty days to raise another 
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mortgage. He spent distasteful 
days and evenings in bars 
and smoking-rooms in the 
neighbouring towns trying to 
persuade the new rich, just 
migrated from East London, 
to invest some of their surplus 
wealth in his estate. He saw 
them buying up house property 
and the most expensive cars on 
the market, speculating in grey- 
hounds, and sometimes falling 
for share-pushing ramps; but 
anything as slow and unspec- 
tacular as oyster culture, no. 
It was not showy enough. It 
was almost worse in London. 
The bank regarded him with 
sympathy and even some re- 
spect, but the Advance De- 
partment reported to _ the 
Directors that oysters were an 
unfamiliar security, open to 
all the disadvantages of crop 
advances with the added draw- 
backs that the stock was un- 
seen, uninspectable by the most 
vigilant of local managers, and 
could, moreover, be removed 
without sign or trace. There 
was not a glimmer of hope 
there. It was not until the 
mortgage had only a few days 
to run that Mervyn succeeded 
in getting together the money. 
Part of it he raised from the 
London restaurant that had 
taken his stock before Christ- 
mas and knew its quality. 
Another £300 was offered to 
him by one of his rival oyster 
merchants, who, he more than 
suspected, was hoping to 
squeeze him out and get hold 
of the laying at an upset price. 
The remainder he borrowed 
from a friend. 
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Then the farmer sued him 
for the loss of his cattle, but 
this was properly ruled to 
have been an act of God. 
Mervyn, who had no means 
for legal aid, defended himself, 
with some kindly assistance 
from a solicitor. He gave 
evidence that the shift from 
west to east was so rare as 
to be quite unpredictable, and 
he could prove that he had 
taken Doddie’s vague misgiv- 
ings seriously by his telephone 
call in the evening. The 
amount of work he had had 
done to the wall naturally 
went in his favour. But al- 
though the farmer lost and the 
mortgage was renewed, most 
people thought Mervyn would 
get out now. It was unreason- 
able to suppose that a man who 
had had so long a run of bad 
luck should continue to pit 
himself against fortune. But 
there is an Essex saying— 
“When the marsh once gets 
hold, it will never let go””— 
and it had got hold of Mervyn. 
He never even thought of 
throwing his hand in. 

Having staved off immediate 
disaster, Mervyn characteristic- 
ally sat down and considered 
his financial prospects. The 
interest on his new mortgages 
was heavy enough, and took 
all his pension. But there 
were still some weeks of the 
season after the frost broke 
and quite a lot of salable 
oysters in the deeper water, 
and though the smack was 
lost, he could still work by 
tiddleywinking. Tiddleywink- 
ing, a8 the smacksmen call it, 
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is dredging in a heavy rowing- 
boat, with a good windlass in 
the bow. An anchor is let go 
and a good scope of chain, 
then the dredge is thrown over, 
and bit by bit they haul the 
boat up to her anchor, heaving 
in the chain on the windlass 
and so dragging the dredge 
along the bottom. They could 
only work one dredge like this, 
and it naturally slowed things 
up a lot. ‘Still, Mervyn hoped 
they might make about £4 a 
week, and if his island, house, 
and smack had gone, his living 
expenses were now limited to 
a bare wage for Doddie and 
himself. Actually, he did better 
than he expected ; for though 
the loss from the frost had been 
heavy, the bed had been so 
well stocked and lain fallow 
so long in the time of green 
sickness that the oysters were 
pretty thick in the middle. 
They worked hard: ten hours 
a day, and from fifteen to . 
twenty hauls all told. Gener- 
ally they were able to get 
about a hundred oysters a day, 
averaging £8 a week, but once 
or twice they nearly doubled 
that and made as much as £15. 
Prices were pretty good for the 
last two months of the season ; 
for all other fisheries had suf- 
fered in the frost, work had 
been held up, and there had 
almost been an oyster famine. 
When Mervyn surveyed the 
position at the end of April, 
the marsh had tightened its 
grip. There was. no need for 
panic retreat. His tiddley- 
winking had paid Doddie’s 
wage and his own board with 
B2 
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Doddie’s wife, and left him 
£70 in hand for the four 
months of the summer. The 
island estate and fleet seemed 
pretty well out of reach, but 
he could hang on until the 
next season, and then perhaps 
begin to pay off the mortgage. 

But at this time the buoy- 
ancy and hope that had made 
his work so joyous for eight 
years had gone. He had 
dredged with enthusiasm in 
fair and foul weather so long 
as he had the sailing smack 
to manoeuvre just where he 
wanted her and a deck from 
which to watch the changing 
marsh. It was impossible 
to regard tiddleywinking day 
after day with other than 
tedium, and before long with 
loathing. And there was no 
house or garden now to vary 
his interest. He made one or 
two attempts to sell the muddy 
waste of his hopes. People 
came down to shoot occasion- 
ally, and camped in the upper 
rooms of the house. Once 
there was a scheme for breed- 
ing Belgian hares there, but 
it came to nothing. Then 
there was an idea, wholly im- 
practicable except for the 
glorious air, of making a kind 
of sanatorium for consumptives 
out of the swamp and ruin, 
and there was even a prospectus 
issued in the Press; but that 
was as far as it went. The 
hollow shell, a lake at high 
water, became a Paradise for 
wild-fowl, and Mervyn still 
owned it. The only side-line 
that seemed likely to prosper 
was the letting of mud berths 
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for yachts. The ice that sank 
his smack also sank a number 
of yachts, and the demand for 
safe winter berths was increas- 
ing. Then he had the idea 
of digging out the half - tide 
channel at the western end of 
his creek and making it into 
a little yacht anchorage. He 
and Doddie actually started on 
it during the season of spatting. 
It was almost insane to imagine 
they could dig it out enough, 
but a quite unexpected stroke 
of luck helped him. 

From 1930 onwards Govern- 
ment anxiety to find some 
form of public works for the 
unemployed that would not 
disturb existing labour began 
to take practical shape, and 
people who read the papers 
could see little else but com- 
putations of how many ‘ man- 
hours per year’ this and that 
scheme would provide. Mervyn 
did not read the papers, and 
so he was most pleasantly sur- 
prised when the Ministry of 
Labour offered him a loan for 
the reclamation of his island 
at a nominal rate. The farming 
prospects would not have per- 
suaded him to accept. He had 
had enough of that, and he 
paid no attention to rumours 
of what the Government were 
going to doforfarming. During 
the winter of 1930, his first 
whole season after the disaster, 
he had been able to pay off a 
£100 of the mortgage. In this 
second winter he had got the 
loan down to £650, to the great 
regret of one creditor, and he 
was not a bit keen on con- 
tracting any more debt. In 
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fact, in the winter of 1931-32, 
he had even begun to feel 
some ease that his financial 
plans would work out. He 
had done a good bit of shooting 
again and let Doddie go out 
in the boat alone quite often, 
contenting himself with attend- 
ing to the business end in 
London once a week and check- 
ing up each day’s work. 

But the idea of a yacht anchor- 
age had got hold of him. He 
had spent two summers digging 
out the other end of the creek 
in the spatting season, and he 
had received a lot of encourage- 
ment from the Secretary of the 
local Yacht Club. There was 
no doubt that the near-by 
yachting centres were over- 
crowded. There was too much 
racing. The cruising yachts 
were getting pushed out and 
there was nowhere for them to 
go. If he could get the creek 
properly dredged out, as well 
as the reclamation of the island, 
laid down a number of moor- 
ings at the western end, put 
down a decent Hard, which he 
could do in time out of his 
dredged-out limpets, and let 
sites on the wall for a boat- 
yard and a club-house, there 
was a good thing to be made 
out of his derelict property 
without interfering at all with 
his oysters. The Yacht Club 
was naturally anxious that 
the Government’s offer should 
be accepted, and painted all 
the possibilities in attractive 
colours. The thought of the 
work he had already put into 
deepening the creek was one 
persuasion. Another and a 
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powerful one was a nervous 
anxiety to have a second string 
to the oysters if anything 
should go wrong again, in 
case of greenness or mys- 
terious pollution, or a break 
in the price. It meant a 
financial volte-face. He had 
to give up any idea of paying 
off the mortgage in the coming 
winter, and the small amount 
he would have over when the 
new burden of interest had 
been met would have to be 
used for the hire of a smack. 
Still, that in itself would in- 
crease his takings, and once 
back to the £30 a week stan- 
dard he could begin to tackle 
his indebtedness once more. 
Mervyn thought it over for 
nearly a month, his old ambi- 
tion for his own sea estate 
walTing with his new - found 
contentment in pottering along 
in a small way without pres- 
sure of either finance or work. 
It was his anxiety to have a 
second string that tipped the 
scale, and the Government offer 
was accepted. All through the 
summer and winter of 1932 and 
1933 he watched a gang of 
unemployed miners and iron- 
workers camp on the driest 
parts of the island and throw 
up earthworks. Barges came 
to and fro, and a great 
clanking dredger was installed 
in the western end of the 
channel. They ruined his shoot- 
ing, but at the end of the year, 
when the oyster season opened 
again, the tide no longer flowed 
in and out through the broken 
wall, and it did scour now along 
the whole length of the creek. 
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The reclamation turned out 
very differently from his in- 
tentions. Masts of yachts on 
his moorings showed slender 
tracery against the sunsets next 
summer, but the Yacht Club 
and boatyard did not material- 
ise after all. Doddie did not 
hold with them, and after two 
good spatting years, Doddie 
won the day. Now the tide 
ran right round the island, it 
had seemed worth while to 
extend the oyster laying, and 
instead of increasing, the yachts 
actually grew fewer. He 
brought another half-mile of 
creek into cultivation, and laid 
brood and some more Brittanys 
there. He was helped in this 
expansion by politics again. 
By the time the island was 
reclaimed, a national farming 
policy was more than mere 
rumour. There was a wheat 
quota now, and Mervyn realised 
that arable farming might in 
such circumstances be a paying 
business, especially on _ soil 
which had benefited by inun- 
dation and alluvial deposits. 
Greatly daring, he ploughed 
and sowed it himself, and the 
summer of 1934 that was so 
good for spatting was good for 
the harvest too. It might 
have been beginner’s luck, but 
the rich damp soil produced a 
bumper crop, and he was able 
to let off the island to a tenant- 
farmer and buy a smack again. 
The tenant was an enterprising 
fellow: he built another house 
at the far end of the island, 
and announced his intention 
of going in for soya beans as 
well as wheat. It began to 
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look as though Mervyn would 
soon be able to restore his own 
ruined home. 

The new tariff helped him 
too. It had always been profit- 
able to import Brittany oysters 
for fattening, but with a 
tariff on full-grown oysters, 
this became a really good side- 
line apart from stocking the 
bed. He found he was able to 
get young brood from the 
Morlaix River for something 
upwards of five shillings a 
hundred and sell them in three 
years’ time for thirty shillings 
and more. As soon as Mervyn 
was assured of the success of 
his wheat crop on the island, 
he began to import young 
oysters on a _ considerable 
scale. 

Now that the island was re- 
claimed and under the plough, 
and the worst of the financial 
difficulties past, the bank began 
to appreciate both Mervyn’s 
personal stability and the pos- 
sibilities of his oyster business, 
and the turnover in imported 
oysters was one they could 
readily understand. He found 
that it was comparatively easy 
now to get an advance, and 
he laid down two-year-old and 
young brood. 

The dredger had done its 
work well, and the tide sluicing 
round the island at flood and 
ebb kept the western end toler- 
ably free from mud. All through 
the winter Mervyn and Doddie 
worked hard at their layings, 
and after the first month of 
the season found it worth 
while to hire another smack 
and crew from Mersea Island 
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new beds. By the spring of 
1936 the whole of the western 
end of the creek, which had 
once been mud at half tide, 
showed water at low tide, and 
was fully stocked with young 
Brittanys, some salable in 
the coming winter and all in 
another eighteen months. The 
old bed, now purely natives, 
was doing well, and the two 
good spats of the previous 
years gave excellent promise 
for the future. The winter 
had been so good that he had 
been able to pay off a clear 
£1000 of the Government loan. 
In the summer he gave Doddie 
his heart’s desire and closed the 
creek as an anchorage. 

In the early days of last 
autumn Mervyn bought a 
second smack, the beginning 
at last of a little fleet of his 
own. He went to the Black- 
water for her, and he and 
Doddie sailed her home. It 
was to be Doddie’s last trip 
afloat, for he was eighty-four 
now and promoted to the 
pensioned position of chief 
watcher or ‘looker’ to keep 
poachers away from oysters 
and game. They came through 
the shallow Rays’n Channel at 
nearly high water, and so the 
ebb was running before they 
had tacked half-way up the 
estuary. From then onwards 
their progress against a gentle 
wind was slow, but Mervyn 
was in no hurry. It was one 
of those quiet September days 
when the blue of sky and 
water is soft and hazy and the 
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golden stubble-fields stretched 
gently down the slope of the 
hills. Because of the strong 
ebb, and the light air from the 
west, the sun was setting before 
they made the little creek, and 
they sailed into crimson water, 
with the beacons standing up 
black against the gorgeous frosty 
sky. Round the horse of high 
mud in the very mouth of the 
creek, the ‘‘ dobbin i’ the deep,”’ 
as Doddie called it, close in 
now to the island, just creeping 
along the edge of the mud ; for 
the tide was nearly low and 
the wild-fowl feeding rose on 
the wing again... curlew, 
heron, redshank and ox-birds, 
snipe and duck, Bar geese and 
Hooper swans, Mervyn counted. 
them all. They had come back 
to the island, and neither he 
nor his tenant shot heavily. 
There were no yacht masts 
this autumn: the marsh 
stretched dark, lonely, and 
lovely as when he first saw 
it. The sun had gone and a 
light shone out, welcoming, 
from one of the windows in 
his house as they came gently 
into the wind, and the anchor 
splashed into the still water 
with a harsh rattle of chain. 
His oysters had proved them- 
selves at last, and though it 
was too dark to see them, 
the visible signs of his hard- 
won prosperity were displayed 
to the world on large painted 
notice-boards :— 


‘“* ANCHORAGE IN THIS CREEK 
PROHIBITED. 
PRIVATE OYSTER BEDS.”’ 
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THE ‘IDLE FELLOWS’: 





A MEMORY 


OF 


VICTORIAN OXFORD. 


BY SIR CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E., D.C.L. 


WHEN I first came to Oxford 
as a very callow freshman 
fifty-eight years ago, there were 
to be seen in most of the 
Colleges representatives of a 
tribe that has now passed 
away—or I should rather say 
that has almost passed away, 
for I believe that one or perhaps 
two still survive in extreme 
old age, drawing near to the 
status of centenarians. I mean 
the old class of ‘life fellows,’ 
often called ‘ idle fellows,’ who 
had obtained fellowships at 
the age of twenty-two or there- 
abouts for the term of their 
natural lives, under’ the 
sole obligation of abstaining 
from matrimony—no academic 
duties being necessarily re- 
quired from them, and resi- 
dence not being essential, 
though a certain number of 
them were visible to the under- 
graduate, occupying the best 
rooms in the College and wander- 
ing round the quadrangles— 
clearly not dons, often very 
un-donnish in their appearance 
and habits, obviously persons 
of some seniority, but entirely 
without any raison d’étre. 

The class owed its existence 
to a very unwise clause in the 
University Reform Act of 1854, 
and its perpetuation ceased with 
the second University Commis- 
sion’s activities in 1877—so that 
no more ‘ idle life-fellows ’ were 


elected after that year. One of 
the main impulses which lay at 
the back of the Commission of 
1852-3 was the desire to make 
an end of the age-long practice 
by which University endow- 
ments were primarily utilized 
for the sustentation and re- 
cruiting of the clergy of the 
Established Church. Every- 
one was aware of this—hence 
the bitter opposition which the 
Bill of 1854 met from many 
classes of churchmen, of all 
shades of ecclesiastical thought. 

Down to 1854 the very large 
majority of fellowships were 
given under the obligation that 
the successful candidate should 
take holy orders within a few 
years of his election—seven 
was the extreme limit. There 
were in the whole university 
only a negligible number of 
fellowships which could be held 
by a layman, save for the few 
years immediately following his 
election—the only notable ex- 
ception being at the very ab- 
normal College of All Souls. 
Readers of old stories of uni- 
versity life will remember that 
it is taken almost for granted 
that a Fellow of a college will 
be a clergyman of the Church 
of England. 

Now the bar against matri- 
mony existed for all fellowships ; 
hence when a fellow desired to 
marry, as he did in most cases, 
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he forfeited his post. But he 
was practically certain to get 
in exchange a college living, 
in which he could settle down 
for life and rear a family. This 
system did, as was intended by 
‘ pious founders ’ and by Arch- 
bishop Laud, give the Church 
a‘ learned clergy.’ The married 
ex-fellow of a college made as 
a rule an excellent pastor for 
his parish—and these parishes 
were in many cases very im- 
portant cures of souls, and 
were often (but by no means 
always) well endowed. Canny 
clerics were sometimes accused 
of delaying a much-desired 
marriage till a certain parti- 
cularly attractive living fell in. 
But this was, I think, not a 
very common form of self- 
denial. On the other hand— 
but this was also rare—an 
ardent lover sometimes accepted 
in haste a poor rural parish, 
and found himself stranded for 
life in obscurity, preaching 
intellectual sermons to clod- 
hoppers who could not under- 
stand him. But I remember 
legends of the very reverse 
anomaly—regarding ex-fellows 
who vegetated for years in a 
bucolic community, and who, 
being recalled to Oxford by some 
curious chance, were found 
preaching to an undergraduate 
audience an old parish sermon, 
stressing the duties and respon- 
sibilities of mothers, or of 
‘those of you who follow 
the plough ’—a bitter double 
entendre to the passman. 

The Clerical Fellows, there- 
fore, who formed the vast 
majority of every college 
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governing body down to 1854, 
consisted of two classes: com- 
paratively young men who 
would soon take a living and 
go out into the clerical world, 
perhaps with a deanery or 
even a bishopric as a possible 
ambition; and a minority of 
middle-aged or elderly celibates 
who had scorned or feared 
connubial joys. These last 
generally drifted into the official 
positions of tutors, college 
deans, bursars, censors, or 
chaplains: a few attained the 
much-coveted headship of a 
house, still fewer a professorship. 
They did not always discharge 
their duties very efficiently 
—celibacy is no guarantee for 
zeal. There were Victorian 
tutors who dozed, and turned 
over their pupils to the private 
coach—as in the eighteenth 
century days of Mr Gibbon. 
And the phenomenon of the 
celibate reputed scholar, who 
was going to write a big book, 
but left nothing behind him 
when he died, was not unknown. 
Only a negligible minority of the 
non-official life-fellows did really 
write works of any importance. 

After 1854 the clerical obli- 
gations ceased, or almost ceased, 
and the governing bodies of 
colleges were invaded by dozens 
of young laymen, who never 
intended to take holy orders, 
but were still under the old 
restriction forbidding marriage. 
Many of them proposed to take 
up the teaching profession, and 
to be the tutors and deans of 
the next academic generation. 
But there were many who had 
no such aim, and intended to 
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go out into the world: as long 
as they did not marry they could 
for life draw on their college for 
£200 a year (sometimes more) 
without any obligation to reside 
in Oxford, or to undertake any 
intellectual work or form of 
research. 

The large majority of them 
did marry before long. Having 
quitted the banks of Isis, they 
won themselves positions of 
some sort, and when their 
earnings made the academic 
£200 a year a minor financial 
consideration, they took wives 
unto themselves. They had 
found the temporary subsidy 
quite useful for a start in life, 
as the framers of the Act of 
1854 had no doubt intended. 

But what had not struck the 
Parliamentarians who drew up 
the Act was that a permanent 
life-fellowship for a non-resident 
celibate layman might become, 
and often did become, a misuse 
of academic money which ought 
to have gone to the support of 
education, learning, or research. 
The class of ‘ idle fellows ’ whose 
survivors I remember, were an 
abuse. Sometimes their en- 
dowment was a scandal, some- 
times a snare to the men them- 
selves—always a burden to the 
college which had to pay them 
for no service rendered. 

When I speak of a scandal, 
I am thinking of cases which 
occur to me of life-fellows who, 
because they had not entered 
into the bonds of wedlock, drew 
perpetual subsidies from their 
colleges after they had become 
men of wealth in the various 
lines of life which had fallen 


to them. I can recall one who 
was a permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State in Whitehall, 
another a successful lawyer who 
became a judge, a third who 
inherited broad lands, a fourth 
who was one of the best known 
literary men of the Victorian 
age—the owner of many royal- 
ties. Serene in the possession 
of a legal status, they continued 
to draw on the revenues of 
the colleges which they seldom 
visited. It never seems to have 
occurred to them that endow- 
ments intended for education 
or research were not properly 
employed in giving a few extra 
hundreds per annum to very 
wealthy men. ‘They had a 
vested interest or sinecure. 
This seems to have been a sur- 
vival of 18th century mentality, 
when men of perfect integrity 
accepted offices of an unusual 
sort, with high salaries and no 
duties, without any conception 
that they were making them- 
selves abuses. 

There was another, and a 
very different sort of scandal 
which was believed to exist, 
relating to concealed marriages. 
I have never been able to verify 
a case with certainty, though 
names have been whispered to 
me, both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge. What I may call 
the ‘ eryptogamous ’ life-fellow 
is said to have hidden himself 
so securely in some obscure 
corner of the world, that he 
thought it safe, if not precisely 
honest, to conceal his wedlock 
from the college bursar, and to 
continue to draw his fellowship 
ad infinitum. Both from Cam- 
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pridge and from Oxford I have 
heard precisely the same legend, 
and in each version it ended 
with the story that the widow 
of therecently deceased ‘ crypto- 
gamist ’ wrote in anger to the 
pursar to inquire why her late 
husband’s quarterly or half- 
yearly cheque had failed to 
appear, and received in reply 
a claim that his estate was in 
debt to the college for many 
years of moneys fraudulently 
obtained. There is one story, 
which again I cannot verify, 
though the name was given 
me, of @ young graduate who 
was qualified to receive a ‘close’ 
fellowship on some county or 
founder’s-kin endowment. if 
only it should fall vacant. 
He happed upon the actual 
holder of that fellowship travel- 
ling upon the Continent with a 
wife and two daughters, and 
had the resolution (or whatever 
word one may use for his 
conduct) to report the fact to 
the college. It was verified, 
and he succeeded to the fellow- 
ship. If there is any truth in 
the story, I can only say what 
Alice said of the Walrus and the 
Carpenter — viz., that neither 
of those concerned can have 
been a very nice person. 

But scandals were compara- 
tively rare among the life- 
fellows. What is evident is 
that their fellowships were in 
many cases a snare to them- 
selves throughout their lives. 
They went out into the world 
with the idea that they had 
always a certain sustenance to 
depend upon, if only they did 
not marry. If their venture in 
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some profession failed, they 
could rely upon a meagre 
endowment on returning to 
Alma Mater, if only they had 
abstained from matrimony. 
The world was unkind to them 
usually, I fancy, by some fail- 
ing in their own characters, 
and after long years spent 
in unlucky experiences and 
disappointments, they returned 
to plant themselves on the 
colleges where their existence 
was almost forgotten—for at 
the most they had come up 
occasionally to a ‘ stated general 
meeting,’ at which non-attend- 
ance involved a fine. Having 
a good seniority, they could 
claim excellent sets of rooms, 
they had their right to 
free meals in hall, and their 
fellowship produced a meagre 
£200 a year. But they had 
outlived most of their con- 
temporaries, they found them- 
selves without any occupation 
among a governing body which 
had now become an assembly 
of officials busy in educational 
work and decidedly ‘ donnish ’ 
in its outlook on life. Obviously 
they were not wanted in the 
new scheme of university life, 
and were a tiresome survival. 
Some of them were pathetic 
figures; others not at all 
sympathetic ones. Very often 
these returned wanderers were 
eccentric to a greater or a less 
extent. Occasionally the eccen- 
tricity verged on mental in- 
stability, which was a plague 
to the members of the teaching 
staff, with whom they had to 
live in close company, and a 
source of irreverent mirth to 
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undergraduates who watched 
their habits. 

I know one set of rooms in 
which a returned life-fellow 
bolted, or rather screwed him- 
self up, after contriving a 
hinged flap in the outer ‘ oak’ 
through which vessels could be 
passed in or out by his servant. 
As he did not show outside his 
rooms for many months, and 
refused to answer any inquiries, 
the college authorities at last 
thought it necessary to break 
in—though he was obviously 
alive, since continuous scraping 
and chipping was heard inside 
his rooms ; and his meals were 
consumed with perfect regu- 
larity. It was found that he 
had been spending his energies 
in wild attempts at large-scale 
wood carving: he had cut two 
scenes from the Odyssey, after 
Flaxman’s design, over his fire- 
place; had hewn its side 
pilasters into two mailed figures 
labelled Guiderius andArviragus 
—characters from ‘Cymbeline,’ 
and had cut the four legs of 
his heavy oak table into four 
attenuated medizval bishops. 
A bold attempt had been made 
to carve lily-pattern designs 
round the windows. No wonder 
that chipping was heard day 
by day! As the college ob- 
jected to seeing its eighteenth 
century woodwork dealt with 
in this artistic fashion, the 
sculptor had to be restrained— 
somewhere else. 

Though this chipping must 
have been tiresome to immedi- 
ate neighbours, it can have 
caused no such general dis- 
comfort as the monomania of 
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another aged life-fellow who 
laboured under the well-known 
‘persecution mania,’ and be- 
lieved that his colleagues had 
entered into a widespread con- 
spiracy to exclude him from hig 
lawful privileges — especially 
from his right to dine in hall. 
Hence heart-rending letters to 
those whom he fancied might 
not be in the plot, imploring 
them to bring pressure to bear 
upon the guilty ones, whose 
machinations were intolerably 
subtle, but could be detected 
in apparently harmless acts of 
their daily life. This atmo- 
sphere of secret persecution 
endured for years: it did not 
tend to make life merry for 
the high table, to which the 
victim came regularly to assert 
his privilege. 

Fellowships have been very 
rarely forfeited for misfeasance 
—scandal had to be avoided 
at almost any cost of reticence. 
But I can remember a life- 
fellow of one very distinguished 
college whose bibulous ten- 
dencies grew so flamboyant— 
and of such interest to under- 
graduates—that the governing 
body at last offered him the 
choice of being officially de- 
prived, or of undertaking never 
to enter the college save at 
the time of a ‘stated general 
meeting,’ at which he was 
always to be accompanied by 
a custodian. He accepted the 


latter alternative, and for years 
never appeared save with a 
stern satellite, who dealt with 
him at table much as the doctor 
dealt with Sancho Panza. 

Less personally objectionable 
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from the point of view of the 
college, and certainly not from 
that of their relatives, were a 
certain amount of life-fellows 
whose eccentricity had merged 
into complete insanity. After 
holding a fellowship for a few 
years they had to be placed in 
asylums. I can remember at 
least three cases where a college 
paid for thirty or forty years 
for the sustenance of a person 
who had never been of any 
service to the institution or to 
society in general. But sane 
or insane he was a fellow for 
life. The ‘ Prize Fellowship ’ 
went to his relatives, who would 
otherwise have had to provide 
for him—the general revenue 
of the college being correspond- 
ingly depleted. 

But there are many degrees 
of eccentricity, and sometimes 
the returned ‘prize fellow’ 
was ‘queer’ to the extreme, 
but by no means incapable of 
adapting himself to the daily 
routine of the senior common- 
room. I had for years the 
privilege of knowing a very 
charming personage, who was 
under the impression that he 
was areincarnation of Zoroaster. 
Allusions to the Persian sage 
had to be avoided in his com- 
pany, or he would assume the 
character. Fortunately one does 
not often have to allude to 
Zoroaster in general conver- 
sation, but some unlikely chance 
occasionally brought him up 
—with strange results. This 
same personage was also a 
prophet and seer—though he 
very judiciously refrained in 
college from exhibiting his 
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powers, which somehow centred 
in a large amethyst ring. But 
though Oxford knew little of 
them, they emerged in an 
astounding way in print abroad. 
The story is so strange that I 
may venture to give it, since it 
has already been published in a 
foreign periodical which not six 
persons in Oxford have everseen. 

At Jerusalem over fifty years 
ago three German art students 
found themselves in the same 
hostelry as a bearded English 
man of mystery. When they 
wrote down his name long years 
after, they said that he was a 
professor from Cambridge—un- 
fortunately he was a fellow 
from an Oxford college whose 
name is identical with that of 
a college in Cambridge—hence 
the confusion. They fell several 
times into conversations on the 
occult, and found that the 
English stranger had interest- 
ing tales of his powers to tell. 
Being pressed, he consented, 
somewhat unwillingly, to use 
his faculty of foresight for their 
benefit. After much gazing on 
his ring he gave them the 
following revelations. To the 
first student he said that he 
would have a most prosper- 
ous career, of which the most 
striking incident was to be 
that he would go round all the 
great cities of the United States, 
attended everywhere by three 
men clad in long white gar- 
ments as his satellites, to his 
great profit and pride. To the 
second student he gave a 
less promising prophecy —a 
chequered career, in which was 
the unlucky distraction that 
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he would be married in five 
years and divorced in seven. 
After much study of the third 
student, he refused to give him 
any information at all. After 
the ‘ professor’ had gone, the 
three Germans united in quiet 
amusement at his eccentricities. 

But thirty years later 
students A. and B. happened to 
meet at Munich, and, recalling 
their old Jerusalem days, fell 
to talking of the mysterious 
professor from ‘ Cambridge.’ 
Astounding as it may seem, 
they recognised that his pro- 
phecies had cometrue. Student 
B. had gone through a 
chequered career, which in- 
cluded a marriage and a divorce 
at the dates which had been 
predicted to him. But the 
fortunes of student A. had been 
much more surprising. Re- 
turning from Palestine to 
Munich, he had fallen in with 
a syndicate of painter friends 
who were contemplating the 
construction of a large pano- 
rama of Jerusalem in the time 
of Our Lord. Panoramas were 
very popular all over Europe 
in the 1890 period—as those 
of us who are old enough can 
wellremember. They broached 
their project to student A., 
because he had a first-hand 
knowledge of the topography 
of the Holy City, as well as of 
eastern costume. He became an 
important member of the syn- 
dicate, and painted great parts 
of the panorama, which had an 
immense success both at Munich, 
where it was originally shown, 
and then in other German cities. 
The home-centres having been 
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exhausted, it occurred to the 
syndicate that the exhibition 
might have good chances of 
money-making in the United 
States, where Scriptural shows 
were thought to be attractive. 
Accordingly student <A. was 
commissioned to make the ven- 
ture—as he was the most 
travelled member of the group, 
and knew English. The great 
area of painted canvas was 
dismantled, packed, and sent 
across the Atlantic. In charge 
of it were the managing director 
and three technical assistants, 
all skilled in carpentry and 
fitting business. The idea 
proved most successful, and A. 
went round many great Ameri- 
can cities, as far as Chicago, 
accompanied by his’ three 
satellites, who were always 
clad in long white painters’ 
blouses while at work setting 
up or dismantling the pano- 
rama. Thus the prophecy was 
exactly fulfilled, that he should 
go round all the chief cities of 
the United States, to his great 
profit and satisfaction, attended 
always by three men in long 
white garments ! 

To complete the testimony 
to the ‘ Cambridge professor’s ’ 
omniscience came the remem- 
bered fact that student C., to 
whom he had refused to give 
any prediction, had died within 
a few months after leaving 
Jerusalem. It was this on- 


coming fate, no doubt, that had 
been visible to the seer, who had 
tactfully refrained from dis- 
heartening the young inquirer. 

Now comes the humorous 
part of the tale of the three 
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students. The two survivors 
were so impressed with the 
verification of a prophecy which 
they had forgotten till they met 
after many years, that they 
drew up a statutory declara- 
tion of the incident, signed it, 
and had it witnessed by a 
notary. It was then published 
in a Continental ‘ Psychological 
Annual’ with comments by 
the editor. But the one thing 
missing was the record of the 
seer. They had taken much 
trouble to identify him, and 
had consulted copies of the 
Cambridge University Calendar 
for several years on each side 
of the date of their story at 
Jerusalem. There were several 
bearers of the name, but not 
one of them would answer to 
the age of the mysterious 
prophet. The one possible man 
to whom they wrote happened 
to have become a schoolmaster 
in New Zealand: he sent back 
a reply that he had never 
visited Palestine. So the mys- 
tery remained unsolved to them, 
but the solution was obvious 
to the first Oxford reader of 
the ‘Psychological Annual,’ 
who saw that the Christian 
name, surname, and name of 
the college were precisely those 
of our eccentric friend, who 
had by now been dead for 
many years. With his accus- 
tomed reticence he never told 
anyone of his achievements in 
the way of prophecy while he 
was in residence in his college. 

Some odd confidences, how- 
ever, he did occasionally make. 
I met him once in Rome, 
hurrying in the dusk. He 
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told me, hastily, that the streets 
of the Eternal City were in- 
fested after dark by the spirits 
of two thousand years of wicked 
people, including Nero, Marozia, 
and Caesar Borgia. He must 
hasten to get under the shelter 
of the hotel of the ‘ Angiolo 
Guardiano,’ which was by a 
special blessing immune from 
the visits of evil ghosts. In 
the daylight they were power- 
less, but after dark could blast 
the passer-by with horrid in- 
spirations. Oxford was free 
from such spiritual dangers. 
Another category of life- 
fellows, rather battered warriors 
in the struggle of life, were 
some permanently and some 
intermittently visible in the 
colleges from which they drew 
their modest endowment. The 
most uninspiring of them was a 
very depressed old gentleman 
who was always in evidence, 
even in August or the depth of 
the Christmas vacation. My 
memory of him is of a shabby 
figure tramping in an objectless 
way round the beautiful water- 
walks of his college, with an 
air of deep dejection. Very 
occasionally I saw him with a 
fishing-rod, or a little rook- 
rifle, for he was permitted to 
shoot young rooks at the proper 
season. The explanation of 
his perpetual presence was a 
sad one. Having failed in 
many ventures, he found him- 
self in late middle age not only 
with no occupation, but with 
a heavy load of debts. His 
creditors pressed him fiercely 
to surrender the whole of his 
fellowship-allowance to them. 
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He gave the very convincing 
reply that if he made over the 
whole of his only source of 
revenue he would have nothing 
tolive upon. But it was legally 
in his power to resign his 
fellowship; if he did so, he 
might starve, but they would 
not get a penny. As a com- 
promise, he offered to make 
over half his fellowship if he 
was allowed to keep the re- 
mainder. The offer, very natu- 
rally, was accepted, and for 
many years the unfortunate 
man lived on £100 per annum, 
plus his right to free dinners 
in hall and a set of rooms. 
This meant penury and per- 
petual confinement to Oxford, 
but he endured the trial for 
countless winters—no wonder 
that he was a picture of 
dejection—‘ unregarded age in 
corners thrown.’ 

But some of our returned 
adventurers were anything but 
depressing comrades at the 
high table. I can remember 
two splendid old men who 
retained their vitality and their 
sense of humour, even though 
they had never achieved the 
careers which their ability might 
seem to have made possible. 
One was a weather-beaten old 
globe-trotter, who had been 
everywhere and done every- 
thing, from acting as the ‘ Man 
in the Moon’ during a highly 
corrupt old-fashioned election 
at Gloucester, to serving as 
Colonial Secretary in the 
Bahamas, in the years of the 
American Oivil War, when 
Nassau was the centre of all 
the Confederate ‘ gun-running ’ 
and ‘ cotton-running.’ He had 
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an inexhaustible store of narra- 
tives of queer adventure, cover- 
ing Spain, the West Indies, the 
United States, the Levant, and 
the Holy Land, all interesting 
but not all completely con- 
vinecing. For example, he had 
two stories of Palestine which 
did not quite tally with each 
other. According to one he had 
been down to the Jordan, and 
though harried by Bedouins, 
had filled a _ bottle with 
its sacred water, which he 
presented to the wife of the 
head of his college, to serve at 
the baptism of some privileged 
child. There was no doubt 
about the bottle, an Oriental- 
looking one, which the recipient 
had preserved. But as to the 
water, it was hard to fit in with 
the adventurer’s other story 
of his last days in the Holy 
Land. For he declared that 
he had been at Damascus at 
the moment of the dreadful 
massacres of 1860, and had 
been warned by his servant of 
the approach of a mob of 
fanatics, only just in time to 
allow him to leap on a bare- 
backed horse in his nightshirt 
and trousers. Five thousand 
Christians perished, but he 
escaped by a wild ride over 
Mount Lebanon to Beyrout, 
where he arrived penniless and 
nearly dead. Putting aside the 
difficulty of the enormous length 
of the ride, there remained the 
puzzle of how the bottle of 
Jordan water was the only 
item saved of his belongings. 

But the story was a good one, 
and well told. Incidentally, 
C. L. was a barrister and a 
Doctor of Civil Law, but I 
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fancy that he never practised : 
certainly his tales were of all 
quarters of the world rather 
than London. He survived till 
1902 ; his last and most charac- 
teristic exploit was to sail to 
Batoum on the Black Sea, in an 
oil-tank steamer at the age of 
eighty-two. His portrait, in 
the yellow leather suit which 
he wore on that malodorous 
vessel, adorns the common- 
room where so many of his 
best tales of adventure were 
told. He was as popular with 
undergraduates as with the 
dons, for he loved a young 
audience, which was even less 
critical than a middle-aged one. 
His story of the fair Circassian 
in the slave-market at Con- 
stantinople never failed to pro- 
vide a humorous thrill. 

His usual companion in my 
young days was another delight- 
ful ‘rolling stone,’ who suc- 
ceeded him as senior fellow of 
their college. He was some 
ten years junior to his friend, 
but of much the same type. 
His career had been that of a 
war correspondent: he was 
shut up in Paris during the 
siege of 1870-71. I well re- 
member his narrative of his 
series of dinners on the animals 
of the Jardin des Plantes—the 
Paris Zoo—during the starva- 
tion weeks. Most of them, he 
said, were more or less edible— 
except the hyena. He was out 
with Sir Garnet Wolseley on 
the Ashanti expedition, and 
had seen King Koffee Kalkalli 
surrender at Kumasi. He had 
also been involved in the 
Spanish Communist rising at 
Cartagena in 1873. His anec- 
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dotes concerning the Iberian 
‘ Reds’ of that year might well 
serve for tales concerning the 
Reds of 1936. Nothing changes 
in Spain! It was an immense 
privilege to sit in the common- 
room of their college while 
these two remarkable senior 
fellows were swopping stories, 
under the approving eye of the 
President, whose years were 
even greater than theirs, and 
who lived to be nearly a 
centenarian. 

In the days of King Edward 
VIII. no senior fellows of the 
life-foundation survive, some 
to enliven our common-rooms 
by Victorian reminiscences, 
others to depress them by senile 
futility. For while the returned 
‘rolling stone’ was often an 
interesting and pathetic figure, 
there were other personages 
who were crowned = and 
anointed bores,  garrulous 
purveyors of pointless mem- 
ories of forgotten episodes of 
wasted years. Nowadays the 
senior fellow is a man who has 
worked all his days at instruct- 
ing undergraduates; not aglobe- 
trotter. He is too old to have 
served in the Great War, and 
is soon to be superannuated 
on attaining his seventy-first 
birthday. It must be conceded 
that he has worked honestly 
at education or research, and 
has well earned his salary and 
his pension. He has been of 
infinite use to his college, 
perhaps also to the university 
at large, and this is precisely 
what the old ‘ prize fellow’ of 
Victorian days, a drawer of 
‘unearned increment,’ most 
certainly was not. 
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TO VLADIVOSTOK. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


DAYLIGHT was just coming in 
as the s.s. Greta, grimy after 
coaling, was cast off from 
Tanjong Pagar wharf and 
headed to the eastward for 
Singapore Roads. The great 
red ‘eye of day,’ beloved of 
the Malays, shot up over the 
horizon, and the light land 
breeze died away as the day 
strengthened. With the coal 
dust, which was being washed 
off her decks, fouling the calm, 
clear water, the steamer stood 
on through the roads—skirting 
the great anchored ocean-going 
steamers. Farther inshore lay 
the small coasting vessels, just 
coming to life, and inside of 
them high-sterned Chinese junks 
and slim Malay prahus. The 
great business houses of the 
city loomed high above a 
thin strip of pearly haze; off 
on the port bow the white, 
sandy beach—fringed by coco- 
nut palms—of Tanjong Katong 
seemed, in the shimmering at- 
mosphere, to float above the 
breakers which splashed to- 
wards it. The palms, the junks, 
the prahus, the growing heat, 
were typical of the tropical 
East—and the Greta did not 
fit into the picture. 

Prior to 1916 she had never 
been east of Suez, though she 
was well known in Black Sea 
and River Plate ports. She 
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was a plain, even ugly, tramp 
steamer, well enough equipped 
for the job she was doing— 
carrying a full cargo of arms, 
munitions, and railway material 
to Vladivostok, where the 
Russians wanted it badly—if 
not quite so well equipped for 
the comfort of her crew. She 
had no electric fans; the 
tropical sun heated up her iron 
decks until the hands found 
them intolerable; she only 
displayed three small awnings— 
one on the forecastle-head, one 
on the bridge, and another just 
below it. Her cabins and 
forecastles were stuffy and 
badly ventilated. Neither her 
master nor her chief officer 
had been in the East. before, 
either. When lying in Port 
Said discharging coal, before 
proceeding to Odessa to load 
grain, Captain Hirst had often 
seen the Suez Canal, but had 
never gone through it. He did 
not like the East; the ap- 
proach to it through the Red 
Sea in the heat of May 1916 
had been rather too trying. 

It was only at the beginning 
of her present voyage that the 
Greta had been fitted with 
wireless, and her operator felt 
like an Ishmaelite. Nobody 
on board seemed to have any 
use for him. In the old days 
Captain Hirst, when at sea, 
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was completely master of his 
ship; now he could be ad- 
monished by his owner, even 
in the middle of the ocean, and 
be interfered with by transport 
officials. The chief officer re- 
sented the time wasted in 
lowering. the aerials before en- 
tering port, in accordance with 
Admiralty instructions, and in 
hoisting them after leaving, so 
when the operator approached 
him about half-past seven with 
a request for the services of a 
couple of hands he was de- 
cidedly brusque. 

“ Blast your aerials! T’ll 
give you a couple of hands 


-when I’ve got the coal dust 


washed off the decks,’’ he said. 

It was after breakfast before 
the aerials which, with the 
steamer’s port side to the wharf, 
had been stopped up to the 
starboard fore and main rigging 
and the bridge, were got aloft. 
That job completed, the oper- 
ator went along to the captain’s 
cabin. 

“ Well, what do you want ? ” 
Captain Hirst asked rather 
ungraciously. 

‘May I break the seals on 
the door of the wireless room, 
sir? I want to try out the 
set.” 

“All right. It’s a funny 
thing they can trust me with a 
full cargo of this military stuff 
and then seal up the wireless 
every time I get into port so 
I can’t use it.” 

“ Well, sir, they did say in 
Singapore that there was a 
whole lot of German-trained 
Chinks about,’’ the operator 
said soothingly. 
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‘‘H’m!” the captain grunted. 

The operator passed out of 
the cabin and, in blazing sun- 
shine, walked along the lower 
bridge towards the wireless room 
which stood well abaft the 
engine-room skylight. He 
paused to watch two Japanese 
cruisers which, with great white 
walls of foam at their bows, 
were hurrying to the westward, 
then he broke the seals which 
had offended the captain’s sense 
of propriety. The operator had 
another interest in the wireless 
room besides his transmitting 
and receiving sets. It was also 
his own cabin. In the days 
before convoy work, and other 
difficulties, made it imperative 
that all vessels should carry 
three operators he was more 
or less continually on duty, so 
he slept in a bunk beside his 
instruments. Every time the 
Greta arrived in port, before 
the wireless room was sealed 
up, he had to pack a suitcase 
and take up his residence in a 
tiny cabin that opened off the 
saloon—a spare cabin he had 
difficulty in entering because 
it was chock-full of the chief 
officer’s deck stores. 

He had deposited the suit- 
case at the door of the wireless 
room before going along to ask 
the captain’s permission to 
break the seals, and he pro- 
ceeded to unpack it after open- 
ing the ports to allow much- 
needed air to flow through the 
room, He took out his toilet 
gear and placed it on a rack, 
then spread his pyjamas, still 
damp after a night of perspiring, 
on the edge of the bunkboard. 
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With a sigh of satisfaction that 
he was back home again, he 
turned to his instrument. He 
could hear the dynamo purring 
faintly down in the engine-room. 
He pressed the switch ; a flash 
and a fizzing noise, which lasted 
barely a second, followed. He 
tested the instrument, then 
tried the transmitter—but it 
would not function ; the whole 
apparatus was as dead as 
mutton, and a quick examina- 
tion showed him that all the 
valves and the transformers 
were burnt out. At first 
he suspected short-circuiting 
through low-tension and high- 
tension circuits having been 
crossed, but he found nothing 
within the room that could 
have caused the accident. 
Sadly he sought out the cap- 
tain, whom he found on the 
bridge. 


“ The wireless has gone phut, 
sir,’’ he announced. 

“It would,” the captain 
growled. “ What are you going 
to do about it ? ”’ 

“ Well, sir, if we returned to 
Singapore we might be able to 
get new valves and transformers 
there.” 

“Might ! Look here, mister, 
my orders are to get this cargo 
to Vladivostok with all possible 
despatch, so I’m not stopping 
this side of Hong Kong for any 
blasted wireless that might be 
repaired in Singapore.” 

“ Very good, sir,” the oper- 
ator replied with resignation. 

About noon the Greta passed 
the Horsburgh Lighthouse at 
the eastern entrance to the 
Straits of Malacca and swung 
north-eastward into waters un- 
known to her captain, the 
South China Sea. 


II. 


The wireless operator was a 
lad of mettle, and after his 
mid-day meal he got busy. 
He knew that the damage to 
his instrument could not be 
repaired until fresh valves and 
transformers became available, 
but he determined not to rest 
until he found out what had 
caused that damage. After a 
sharp argument with the 
engineer on watch he was 
allowed to inspect the dynamo. 
There was nothing wrong there. 
Laboriously, sweating at every 
pore, he traced the leads of 
the various wires that led from 
the dynamo to the wireless- 


room, and he was still at it 
when the supper bell rang. 
He took no notice of it, for 
he was like a hound on a 
trail. 

There was never a more 
insular Englishman than Cap- 
tain Hirst, and his opinion of 
all foreigners had now been 
extended to the East in general. 
He saw nothing good about it, 
and it produced nothing good. 
In the saloon he had finished a 
large plateful of fried fish and, 
having called for another cup 
of strong tea and filled and lit 
his pipe, was expounding his 
views to the chief and second 
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officers. Singapore fish, like 
all tropical fish, was insipid, he 
maintained. No fish was worth 
eating unless it was caught in 
cold water, preferably the cold 
water of the North Sea. The 
second officer put in a plea for 
the Australian snapper. 

“Snapper be damned!” Cap- 
tain Hirst growled. “I tell 
you the only fish worth eating 
come out of the North Sea, and 
the best of ’em are landed in 
the Humber.” 

To strengthen his argument 
against Singapore fish he was 
pointing contemptuously to the 
bones on his plate when the 
wireless operator burst into the 
saloon. Rivulets of sweat had 
cut miniature channels through 
the grime on his face, which the 
officers could see was twisted 
and drawn as if he was in pain. 
In his trembling right hand he 


carried a cold chisel. 

“ What's the matter, 
Sparks?’? the chief officer 
asked kindly. 

“Matter!” the operator 
gasped. “Do you see this 


chisel? Well, I found it 
jammed between the high- 
tension wire and the iron roof 
of the paint locker underneath 
the wireless room. The in- 
sulation was stripped off, too, 
and the copper wire exposed— 
a complete short circuit ! ”’ 

“Ts that what burst up your 
gadget ?’? Oaptain Hirst de- 
manded. 

“ Of course! One side of my 
wireless set is earth potential, 
and———”’ 

“What the hell is earth 
potential ? ” the captain inter- 
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rupted. ‘“Can’t you speak 
plain English ? ”’ 

The operator subsided into 
a chair. He could not carry 
on the unequal contest ; what 
was simple to him would take 
all night to explain to his 
captain. A gust of fury shook 
him ; he was roused at last. 

“T’ll speak plain English,” 
he shouted, and trembled with 
nervous excitement. ‘“ Who- 
ever put this chisel where I 
found it did it deliberately to 
wreck my wireless ! ” 

“ Why ?” 

** Because he wanted to stop 
this cargo getting to Vladi- 
vostok ! ” 

‘¢ The devil he did ! ”’ Captain 
Hirst fairly shouted. 

Unable to control himself 
further the operator rose from 
the chair and hurriedly left the 
saloon. The others looked at 
each other in blank amazement. 
The chief officer was the first 
to speak. 

‘“‘This is serious, sir,’ he 


said gravely. 

“Serious is the word, 
Mr Barron,” Captain Hirst 
answered. ‘“ That transport 


officer in Singapore told me 
there were no enemy craft in 
the China Sea, but I don’t 
suppose he knows everything, 
and anyhow, I’m taking no 
chances. Douse all the lights ; 
we'll navigate the same as we 
did on the other side of the 
Canal.” 

‘“ Tt’ll be on this lap of the 
passage we're likely to get it, 
sir,”’ the second officer put in. 

“How do you make that 
out, mister ? ”’ 
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“The man who was clever 
enough to do that damage to 
the wireless, sir, was clever 
enough to know we would get 
it repaired in Hong Kong.” 

“ Ay, that’s so,’ Captain 
Hirst agreed. 

The chief officer went up on 
the bridge to relieve the third 
who had been keeping his 
watch while he had supper, and 
also to see about extinguishing 
the navigation lights and screen- 
ing the others. The captain 
went to his cabin; the second 
officer strolled along to the 
wireless room. 

“¢ Cheer up, Sparks, old son,’’ 
he said. ‘“ That gadget of yours 
is like the sixpenny-bit the 
little girl from the bush lost 
outside the cinema; you may 
not want it very often, but 
when you do you want it 
mighty badly. You’ve fairly 
put the wind up the old man 
this time.”’ 

The second officer was wrong. 
Captain Hirst was far from 
having the wind up; instead, 
his back was up, thoroughly ; 
his Yorkshire pugnacity was 
roused. He had never worried 
about the dangerous nature of 
his present cargo, and, indeed, 
it had not interested him in the 
way that previous cargoes of 
grain and coal, out of which 
he always hoped to get some 
financial pickings, had inter- 
ested him. When he had 
thought of it at all it was 
always with a faint flavour of 
dislike, for he had no use for 
Russians, anyhow—and he had 
met many of them. But the 
cargo was under his care and 


he was a British shipmaster, 
His strong, clean-shaven jaw 
tightened: all his insularity 
was expressed by his stocky 
figure which fairly stiffened 
with indignation. Fancy a 
filthy foreigner coming snoop- 
ing aboard his ship and leaving 
a cold chisel where it was 
capable of doing the most 
damage. He did not suspect 
one of his crew, for they were 
British to a man; as soon as 
the war came he very promptly 
got rid of the dagos and square- 
heads which his owner used to 
insist he should carry. Well, 
he would get to windward of 
all those sneaking sabotage 
merchants yet. He left his 
cabin, carefully closing the door 
behind him, and went up on 
the bridge. 

“ Are the masthead and side 
lights doused, Mr Barron ? ”’ he 
asked. 

‘¢ All out, sir, and all ports 
and doors screened.” 

“ Right ! Keep a sharp look- 
out, and don’t allow anyone 
to smoke or strike matches 
about the deck. Whatever is 
knocking about will have a 
poor chance of finding us in 
the dark, and we might pick up 
a Jap destroyer in daylight. 


This cargo’s consigned to Vladi- 
vostok, and, by God! it’s 
going to Vladivostok.” 


The darkened Greta stole on 
through the night under a sky 
that became heavily overcast. 
The officers of a large, well- 
lighted, south-bound passenger 
steamer, which passed within 
a mile and a half, never saw 
her. 
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It. 


Throughout the next day 
only one vessel through which 
Captain Hirst could have com- 
municated the news of the 
sabotage to the naval authori- 
ties at Singapore came within 
visual signalling distance. She 
was a Swede, and he was trust- 
ing foreigners just then even 
less than he had ever done, so 
he stood on. Next morning 
the sea was shrouded in haze. 
The south-west monsoon of 
the China Sea differs vastly 
from its boisterous, blustering 
brother of the Indian Ocean. 
Certainly the period of its 
blowing marks the dreaded 
typhoon season, but for a great 
part of the time the wind is 
light and morning fogs are not 
uncommon. The captain had 
just gone up to the bridge 
about seven o’clock when a big, 
three - masted Chinese junk 
loomed out of the haze, only 
a cable-length distant. Right 
forward, and pointing straight 
at the Greta, was what both 
officers took to be a large 
calibre gun with a dozen men 
standing round it. 

“This is it !’? Captain Hirst 
cried grimly. 

“Now were for it!” 
the chief officer muttered, 
and grabbed the steam-whistle 
lanyard for the purpose of 
summoning all hands on deck. 

A quick, anxious scrutiny 
through his binoculars revealed 
to Captain Hirst that the 
supposed gun was a log of wood 
which the crew of the junk had 


evidently just salved, for water 
was dripping back into the sea 
from it. It was lying across 
the low bulwark with its inner 
end resting on the windlass, 
and in the haze it would, for a 
moment, have deceived an 
expert. The Chinese crew of 
the junk, which was almost 
becalmed, took no notice of 
the Greta as she swept past. 

Captain Hirst’s next scare 
was due to a more serious 
incident. In the second dog- 
watch, as the sun was drawing 
down towards the horizon, what 
looked like a coasting steamer 
heading eastward out of the 
Gulf of Siam was closing in on 
his port bow. She came on 
steadily, never altering her 
bearing by a degree. She was 
the giving-way vessel, but it 
became evident she had no 
intention of altering course. 
She got so close that they 
could read the name on her 
starboard bow with the naked 
eye; it was a Chinese name in 
ordinary Roman capitals, but 
with Chinese letters underneath 
it. Captain Hirst watched the 
steamer anxiously. 

“Damn the fellow! give a 
long blast on the whistle, 
mister; that may wake him 
up!’ he shouted to the chief 
officer. 

Up till then neither of them 
had thought of the other vessel 
as’ a potential enemy. They 
just took her for a native- 
owned craft whose officers were 
either drunk, or careless about 
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obeying the Rule of the Road 
at sea. A dread suspicion 
flashed into the chief officer’s 
mind. 

‘6 She’s trying for a collision, 


sir,’’ he gasped. 
“By God! she is!’’ the cap- 
tain shouted. ‘‘ Hard-a-port!”’ 


There seemed to be just 
room for the mancuvre, and 
the captain tried it. A collision 
with his ship half-full of high 
explosives would have been 
the end of all things. The 
Greta was handy on her rudder, 
but when her head swung 
through half a circle, and her 
helm had been steadied, the 
other vessel was close up under 
the stern. Captain Hirst sur- 
veyed her through his telescope. 
A native, who looked like a 


Malay, was at her wheel; 
otherwise her decks were 
deserted. 


“Damn it, I believe all the 
officers are below having supper ; 
there’s nobody on the bridge,’ 
he said. ‘ Hard-a-port again ; 
let her come right round on to 
her course.” 

When the Greta had com- 
pleted the full circle and was 
back on her proper course she 
was dead astern of the other 
vessel. Now was the time for 
the stranger to show her teeth ; 
if she were an enemy she would 
certainly alter course and steer 
after the tramp. She did 
nothing of the sort ; she stood 
calmly away to the eastward 
leaving a disgusted, perspiring 
Yorkshire shipmaster in her 
wake. 

A more imaginative ship- 
master might have imagined 
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that the sword of Damocles 
Was suspended over his head 
by a very thin thread indeed, 
but Captain Hirst turned into 
his bunk at ten o’clock—and 
at half-past one in the morning 
the blow fell. It came from 
within. He was wakened, and 
nearly pitched out of his bunk, 
by a violent explosion. He 
went out on deck to find men 
rushing aft along the lower 
bridge. Five minutes later a 
column of smoke shot up out 
of No. 3 hatch; the hold was 
on fire and the hatch covers 
had been blown off. The 
captain ordered the engines to 
slow, and the boats, which as 
usual in war-time were carried 
swung out, to be provisioned; 
then he went along aft, pre- 
pared to do something to the 
fire. So far as he knew there 
were few explosives in No. 3 
hold—which was mainly stowed 
with guns, cases of rifles, and 
clothing—but No. 4 was full 
of them, and if the bulkhead 
between the holds was smashed, 
and sparks passed through, the 
Greta’s career was likely to 
come to a sudden and very 
violent end. The chief engineer 
reported that the engine-room 
bulkhead, at the other end of 
No. 3 hold, was intact, and 
that was encouraging. The 
night was very dark and the 
sea had the smoothness of oil. 
There was no panic. 

Wisps of flame were now 
licking up out of the hatch. 
The chief officer had got the 
nozzle of every hose for which 
he could find a connection 
pointed down it and the pump 
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was going full bore. The en- 
gineers had opened the sea- 
cocks to the ballast tanks in 
the hope that the explosion 
might have damaged the tank- 
tops, which would allow the 
hold to be flooded. About four 
o'clock they noticed that the 
steamer was rolling very slug- 
gishly. The carpenter sounded, 
and found that a considerable 
amount of water had already 
got into the hold. The Greta 
was loaded down below her 
legitimate marks and much 
of her reserve buoyancy had 
already gone, so the captain 
called the chief engineer and 
the chief officer up to the chart- 
room for a consultation. 

“How the devil could this 
have happened ? ”’ he asked as 
he adjusted his spectacles pre- 
paratory to getting to work on 
the chart which lay on the 
table, gleaming white under 
the glare of the electric light. 

“My third worked in Wool- 
wich Arsenal for a while, and 
he says there must have been 
a time-bomb put on board at 
Singapore,” the chief engineer 
answered. 

“But none of the hatches 
were taken off in Singapore, 
and nobody could possibly get 
into the holds from the 
bunkers,”’ the chief officer de- 
clared indignantly. 

A thought seemed to strike 
the captain, and he looked up 
from the chart. 

“Were the mouths of the 
ventilators blocked up, mister ? ’’ 
he demanded. 

** Well, no, sir.” 

“Ah!” Oaptain Hirst ex- 


claimed significantly ; then, 
after a pause, ‘ Isn’t that what 
a blasted squarehead would do % 
—put a bomb in the wrong 
hold. If he had put it in No. 4 
it would have blown us all to 
hell,” he added. 

He worked deftly, sliding 
parallel rulers over the surface 
of the chart and spanning 
distances with dividers. 

‘* We'll have to beach her,” 
he announced. “ Luckily the 
land isn’t very far away, but 
unluckily I’ve got no large 
scale chart of it. All I have is 
this general chart of the South 
China Sea. Here is where I 
put her.” 

The others examined the 
chart, Very little space separ- 
ated the neat cross which the 
captain had pencilled on the 
chart from the coast of Annam. 

“Do you see that little nick 
they call Phra Phong Bay ? 
That seems to be our only hope, 
but what the beach is like, and 
what outlying rocks and reefs 
there are about, God only 
knows. We'll have to chance 
it. Shove her on full speed 
again, chief ; we’ve got twenty- 
eight miles to do.” 

When daylight came the 
land lay like a dark bank of 
cloud along the horizon. A 
nearer approach turned the 
cloud into jungle-clad hills 
rising sheer from the water’s 
edge. The little nick which 
marked the entrance to Phra 
Phong Bay lay right ahead; 
the captain’s navigation had 
been accurate. So far, so good 
—but what lay beyond the 
narrow passage between the 
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two cliffs that guarded the 
entrance ? The captain studied 
it through the long telescope, 
but got no satisfaction. 

“Stand by your anchors, 
Mr Barron,” he ordered. “ I'll 
try and beach her with a 
hundred fathoms out on each 
so we can heave her off again 
when we have fixed off the 
fire and pumped the water out. 
I'll get the old hooker to 
Vladivostok yet.” 

With the chief officer and the 
carpenter standing by the wind- 
lass on the forecastle-head, an 
old hand heaving the lead on 
the starboard side, and dense 
smoke pouring out of No. 3 
hatch, the Greta steamed slowly 
through the narrow channel 
between the cliffs. The bay 
was a small, deep one, and 
rockbound all round its coast, 
as far as the captain could see. 

“Stop her, till I have a look 
round,” he said calmly to the 
third officer. 

The engines were stopped ; 
the Greta glided on, gradually 
losing her way. At last the 
captain found what he was 
seeking, a small, shelving, sandy 
beach. 

“Slow ahead, mister,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Starboard a couple of 
points.” 

The sound of further ex- 
plosions from the burning hold 
showed that the decision to 
beach the vessel had been wise 
and by no means premature. 
She gathered way again, slug- 
gishly, for she was very deep 
in the water. Captain Hirst 
stood beside the telegraph on 
the starboard side of the bridge 
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coolly twirling his binoculars in 
his strong hands. He wag 
about to attempt one of the 
most difficult feats of seaman- 
ship imaginable—the grounding 
of his vessel on an unknown 
beach in such a manner that 
she could readily be got off 
again. But he was a superb 
judge of distance, having had 
much experience around the 
Black Sea ports, and he had 
been handling steamers for 
twelve years. The strip of 
beach he had chosen seemed 
ideal for his purpose. It sloped 
gently from deep water to 
where the wavelets lapped up 
on the sand less than fifty 
yards from the jungle, the only 
doubt the dreadful one that 
underneath the water there 
might lurk, all unseen, out- 
crops of jagged rocks. As an 
aid to judging his distance he 
looked down at the water for 
a few seconds, then quickly 
raised his eyes. 

“ Let go!” he roared. 

First one anchor, then the 
other, splashed into the sea. 
The cables leaped round the 
windlass barrels, rattled out 
through the hawse-pipes in 
clouds of red dust, and rasped 
under the bottom. The Greta 
forged ahead, leaving her 
anchors embedded in the sand 
behind her. Nearer and nearer 
she drew to the visible strip of 
beach. The man at the lead 
was giving “‘ And a half, four”; 
she could not go much farther 
now. Her forefoot took the 
ground ; she quivered and lay 
quietly in the swell and back- 
wash she had created. 
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“Stop her,’ 
ordered. 


the captain 
‘How much chain 


have you got out, Mr Barron ? ” 
he shouted through the mega- 
phone. 
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‘* A hundred and five fathoms 
on each, sir,’’? the chief officer 
called back. 

“* Ring off the engines,” said 
Captain Hirst. 


IV. 


The dropping of the anchors 
and noisy rattling of the chain 
cables had disturbed hundreds 
of land birds and sent them 
circling aloft with startled cries. 
Some human beings were also 
disturbed. Just before he gave 
the order to let go the anchors 
Captain Hirst had noticed a 
fishing boat hauled up on 
another, and smaller, strip of 
sand, about two hundred yards 
to the north. When he had 
time to look at the boat again 
it was being pushed hastily 
into the sea; its sail was 
hoisted and with the last of 
the land breeze it sped toward 
the entrance to the inlet, 
rounded one of the capes, 
and disappeared. About nine 
o'clock the conical straw hats 
of three natives were seen 
above a patch of jungle scrub 
close-to. A few minutes’ 
scrutiny seemed to have satis- 
fied the natives that they did 
not like the look of the stranded 
steamer any more than the 
fishermen had done, for they 
turned and made off through 
the jungle as fast as their legs 
could carry them. The advent 
of the Greta to Phra Phong Bay 
did not seem to be popular. 
The red ensign was hoisted on 
the flagstaff aft, but it at- 
tracted no further attention 
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from the xenophobia-inflicted 
inhabitants. 

The Greta seemed to have 
taken the beach about half 
flood, for the water rose for 
two and a half hours after the 
time of her stranding. Her 
cables had been hove taut so 
that she did not surge farther 
inshore, but with the great 
weight of water in No. 3 hold 
her stern sagged downward at 
high tide till the letters of her 
port of registry, under the 
counter, were awash. The 
smoke rising from No. 3 hatch 
was diminishing ; the fire was 
being got under control. The 
gangway ladder was lowered, 
and a boat put over the side. 
After five o’clock some of the 
sailors and firemen bathed in 
the sea, others caught fish 
from the rocks. All hands were 
cheerful and full of hope, which 
was good. Then the sun set, 
and a myriad of mosquitoes 
invaded the ship, in which 
there was not a single mosquito 
curtain. That was not good. 
There was little sleep for any- 
body throughout the night ; 
by the morning faces, arms, 
and legs were blistered and 
swollen, and all were listless. 

There followed a terrible 
disappointment. Water had 
been pumped into the hold all 
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night, and an investigation at 
half-past six showed that the 
fire was out. Captain Hirst 
thought there was nothing to 
be done but pump the water 
out again, get his ship off the 
beach by heaving on his anchors 
and going full speed astern 
with his engines, turn round, 
and proceed to sea. Soundings 
after three hours’ pumping, 
however, showed little decrease 
in the amount of water in the 
hold; he was forced to the 
conclusion that the first ex- 
plosion, which was by far the 
most violent, must have 
damaged the vessel’s_ shell- 
plating, or started a number 
of rivets, and she was making 
more water than the pumps 
could cope with. Self-reliant 
though he was, he had shot 
his bolt and could do no 
repairs without expert assist- 
ance and appliances. What 
to do? 

They could have hacked their 
way through the jungle to one 
of the capes at the entrance 
and rigged up a flagstaff with a 
signal of distress, but it was un- 
likely that any steamers would 
pass close enough to see it. 
The landmark for that part of 
the coast was the lighthouse 
on Cape Prenkwan which jutted 
far out to sea. It was the only 
civilised spot Captain Hirst 
could find on the chart, but it 
was seventy odd miles away 
and dead to windward when 
the light airs of the monsoon 
were blowing. His men would 
probably have to pull a heavy 
lifeboat every foot of the way, 
mostly under a blazing sun. 
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No, that would not do. He 
thought regretfully of his once 
despised wireless. 

“You never miss the water 
till the tanks are empty,” he 
sighed. 

There was another way, 
though. Cape Prenkwan was 
only about thirty miles distant 
by land across the neck of the 
peninsula which jutted ont. 
The idea of walking to it 
crossed his mind. He thought 
over it all day while waiting 
hopefully, but in vain, for 
better tidings about the pump- 
ing. He would take food and 
water, the second officer with 
a boat compass, the carpenter 
with an axe, and make his way 
to the lighthouse, from where 
he could send news to the 
outside world. He would also 
take his double-barrelled shot- 
gun, the only firearm in the 
ship. The second officer was 
an Australian who carried him- 
self with a rather typical 
swagger suggesting a reckless 
willingness to tackle anything, 
or anybody, at any time. 
Captain Hirst shared a not 
uncommon delusion that all 
Australians were born bush- 
men, but in this case he was 
not so very far out. The choice 
of the second officer to accom- 
pany him was a good one even 
though all Mr Drakeford’s bush 
experience had been gained in 
the ranks of the Boy Scouts. 
The carpenter was a lean, 
tough Scot. Both were keen 
to go. 

Next morning breakfast was 
speeded up and they were 
ready to leave the steamer by 
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eight o’clock. The captain 
and second officer went up to 
the chart-room and from the 
chart obtained the magnetic 
bearing of Cape Prenkwan 
Lighthouse. Mr Drakeford ap- 
plied the deviation to it to get 
the bearing by standard com- 
pass, then adjusted the azi- 
muth mirror. Miles away, but 
right on the bearing, faintly 
suggested in the distant haze 
of heat, was a hill of somewhat 
peculiar shape with what looked 
like a tower, or pagoda, on its 
summit. The tower indicated 
habitation and the possibility 
of a guide. 

“We can march straight on 
that hill to begin with, sir,” 
Mr Drakeford said cheerfully. 
“We don’t require to use the 
compass for a few miles.’ 

They went down the gang- 
way, got into the boat, and 
were pulled ashore. Before 
plunging into the scrub they 
turned round to look at the 
Greta. She looked very forlorn 
lying there with her bow well 
out of the water and the 
wavelets lapping up under her 
counter, but the captain noticed 
with satisfaction that all the 
deck- hands were employed. 
They had finished washing 
down the decks and were 
swabbing paintwork. They 
seemed to be happy enough, 
except for the mosquitoes ; it 
was the Greta herself that 
excited Captain Hirst’s sym- 
pathy. 


“Good-bye, oid girl,” he 
said softly. ‘ We'll get you 
out of that all right; don’t 
you worry.” 
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There had been heavy rain 
during the night, and the going 
was soft, for which the captain 
was thankful. He was wearing 
a pair of thin American square- 
toed boots, and he was not 
very sure of them. Indeed, 
he was far from being sure of 
himself. He was very fit, but 
it was years since he had walked 
five miles, let alone thirty. He 
was not very suitably clad for 
jungle work, either; he was 
wearing his lightest suit, a 
grey flannel one which, as soon 
as they entered the scrub, com- 
pared unfavourably with the 
second officer’s workmanlike 
riding breeches, puttees, and 
khaki shirt. Very sensibly the 
carpenter had stuck to his 
ordinary dungaree suit, and all 
three were wearing sun topis, 
which, fortunately, they had 
bought at Port Said. 

At first they made good 
progress over rolling country 
with grassy gaps between the 
patches of scrub. Frequently 
they lost sight of the hill which 
was their first objective and 
had to shape a course by the 
angles made by the shadows 
of the scrub on the ground, 
but always the hill came into 
view again somewhere ahead. 
The ground became rocky and 
rather densely covered with 
small thorn and prickly shrubs, 
the immediate result of which 
was a three-inch tear in the 
captain’s flannel trousers. They 
reached the base of the hill 
about half-past ten and found 
that the supposed tower was a 
pinnacle of rock. So far, they 
had seen no natives. The 
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second officer climbed half-way 
up the hill to spy out the land, 
while the others had a welcome 
breather. 

Mr Drakeford returned and 
reported a forest of tall trees 
right on the line of bearing. 
They plunged into the forest 
and found they could not see 
beyond a hundred yards. There 
seemed to be endless arches of 
those great trees with the sun 
beating fiercely on their lofty 
tops, but only reaching the 
ground with its burning rays 
in small, fretted patches. It 
was useless as an aid to navi- 
gation, and progress was very 
slow. The second officer placed 
the wooden box containing the 
boat compass on the ground 
and stood over it while the 
captain walked forward, being 
directed either to the right or 
left as he strayed off the line 
of bearing. When he got so 
far ahead that another few 
paces would have taken him 
out of sight he stopped and 
waited for the others to join 
him, the carpenter cutting many 
notches in trees to guide them 
on the return journey. The 
captain went ahead again, and 
the operation was repeated. 
It was a tedious business, but 
made necessary by the appal- 
ling sameness of the tree trunks. 
Just as they were thinking that 
nightfall would find them still 
struggling through that awful 
forest, it thinned. They could 
see daylight between the trees. 
The ground became marshy, 
and they were not surprised 
when they came to a sluggish 
muddy stream, about twenty 
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yards wide, which was rather 
welcome after the steamy damp- 
ness of the forest where the air 
had felt as if it were wet and 
decayed, but 

“.Now, what the hell? ” the 
exasperated captain cried. 

The creek was fringed with 
tall reeds and had huge water- 
lilies growing all along its sides. 
A great snake emerged from 
the reeds as they approached, 
and glided swiftly into a near-by 
clump of canes. The carpenter 
cut one of the canes for a 
sounding pole and Mr Drakeford 
made his way down the bank, 
parting the reeds as he went. 
He entered the water, his feet 
sinking and squelching in the 
mud as he waded. Two mud- 
turtles rose close beside him 
and thrust out their heads 
inquisitively. He was soon 
knee-deep, and had difficulty in 
withdrawing his feet from the 
mud. Thesounding pole showed 
that the water was deepening 
rapidly ; the creek could not 
be forded. The second officer 
retraced his steps and had 
considerable difficulty in clam- 
bering up the bank. 

“Can you swim, sir?’ he 
asked. 

Captain Hirst hesitated. He 
could not get wetter than he 
was. In the forest the perspira- 
tion had flowed freely from all 
three and they felt that gallons 
of it could be wrung from their 
clothes. The captain was soaked 
to the skin and as wet as if he 
had fallen into the water; his 
grey flannel suit had turned 
black. As he hesitated, what 
they had taken for a log lying 
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on the mud on the opposite 
bank—a log grey with age and 
immersion—came to life. It 
stirred, twisted round with 
incredible swiftness, slithered 
through the mud and dived 
with a great swirl. It was a 
crocodile. 

“T can swim, but I won’t,”’ 
Captain Hirst declared with 
decision. 

“No, by Goad! sir; not 
if we hev tae walk twenty mile 
tae find a road roond,” the 
carpenter said. 

“Let’s try up-stream,”’ the 
second officer suggested. 

They tramped along through 
short marshy grass with the 
mud and water almost up to 
their ankles. Nothing had 
stirred in the depth of the 
forest—it was apparently life- 
less: now small deer moved 
like shadows among the trees, 
and pigeons left the high 
branches for short circular 
flutters. In happier circum- 
stances Captain Hirst would 
have been using his shot-gun. 
After walking for twenty min- 
utes they found the creek had 
broadened out considerably. 
Right across it was a sort of a 
-bar where brushwood, boughs, 
and two drowned dogs were 
churning against logs stranded 
broadside on to the current. 

“ Looks like a ford, sir,’’ the 
second officer said. 

“T don’t care what it looks 
like, mister; I’m not going in 
there,” the captain announced 
firmly. 

After an examination of the 
ground Mr Drakeford declared 
that it probably was not a ford 
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after all, for there were no 
tracks leading to it. They 
carried on, and after a further 
ten minutes came on a track, 
beaten and pale with use. It 
led to where a crazy bridge had 
been thrown across the stream, 
which was there only about 
ten yards wide. It was made 
of bamboo poles laid side by 
side and pinned down to the 
banks with more bamboos. 
The second officer was the first 
to cross. The bridge sagged 
under his weight, but he got 
over safely, and the others 
followed. By that time they 
were hungry and sat down to 
lunch on sandwiches which 
the steward had made up, and 
cold tea out of their water- 
bottles. After that they would 
have to depend on biscuits and 
tinned meat which they carried 
in their haversacks. They felt 
thoroughly refreshed after their 
rest, and the hot sun was 
drying their clothes on them. 

“We might stick to this 
track as long as we can,” 
Captain Hirst said. ‘ Let’s 
do some navigating.” 

With the aid of the carpenter’s 
foot-rule they drew a right- 
angled triangle to scale on the 
ground, using the bank of the 
creek, and the estimated dis- 
tance they had travelled along 
it, for a perpendicular; their 
original line of bearing through 
the spot where they first came 
to the creek, for a base; and 
the track for a hypotenuse. 
With the aid of the perpendi- 
cular and the angle the track 
made with the bank of the 
creek they decided they could 
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safely keep along the track for 
two and a half miles if it did 
not greatly alter its direction. 
When they rose to move off, 
Mr Drakeford pointed to his 
companions’ knees and uttered 
one word— 

‘¢ Leeches ! ”’ 

The captain’s flannel trousers 
and the carpenter’s dungarees 
were marked with great crim- 
son splashes of blood from the 
kneesdownward. Mr Drakeford 
made his companions roll up 
their trousers, then applied the 
lighted end of his cigarette to 
the bloated, full-fed leeches till 
they released their hold and 
fell off. The march was re- 
sumed, and they made good 
time along the track. They 
carefully checked its direction 
at intervals by the boat com- 
pass and found that it led 
fairly straight. They made 
their distance by dead reckon- 
ing and reluctantly decided 
they must leave the track. 
The boat compass was placed 
on the ground again and the 
line of bearing led them to the 
worst obstacle they had so far 
encountered. It was a deep 
belt of forest, the trees matted 
underneath with creeping plants 
and connected by a tangled, 
twisted mass of tough tendrils. 
Half-way up their trunks the 
trees were again connected by 
long thick creepers that wound 
round them like gigantic snakes. 
There was nothing to do but 
hack their way through. 

In that loathsome place, with 
its steaming, dense, exhaust- 
ing atmosphere, the carpenter 
hacked till he was completely 
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tired out, then the others 
relieved him with the axe, 
Small snakes wriggled about 
in the undergrowth as they 
hacked; tiny black midges 
settled on their hands and 
wrists, and bit like sparks of 
fire. They took nearly two 
hours to do half a mile, then 
they were clear. Their labour 
was rewarded. They found 
another track, well beaten by 
animals and men and pre- 
sumably leading to a village, 
which followed their line of 
bearing for a long time. Just 
before it branched off they 
heard voices; three men and 
@ woman were walking ahead 
of them on the path. The 
natives glanced over their 
shoulders, then hurried on till 
they were out of sight. 

“Shall I run after them, 
sir, and see if I can com- 
mandeer a guide ? ’’ the second 
officer asked. 

“No, mister; we're getting 
on very well for amateurs,” 
Captain Hirst replied sturdily. 
‘* Besides, Cape Prenkwan is 
probably something else in their 
lingo.”’ 

They marched on through 
the forest, which was now free 
of undergrowth, as long as 
they could see, then sat down 
to their evening meal. Birds 
of many and brilliant hues 
circled round the tree - tops 
before coming to roost. Mos- 
quitoes came round in swarms. 
The carpenter cut brushwood 
and branches, and Mr Drake- 
ford lit a fire, the smoke from 
which gave them a certain 
amount of peace, though it 
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irritated their lungs. Just 
before, thoroughly exhausted, 
they dropped off to sleep, they 
heard grunts from a large 
animal moving among the trees. 
Oaptain Hirst remembered read- 
ing, or hearing, that there were 
tigers in Annam, and loaded 
his gun; the carpenter laid 
his axe close beside him; Mr 
Drakeford said they should 
keep the fire going all night and 
suggested that whoever woke 
first should feed it. 

Just before daybreak, when 
the uneasiness in the air seemed 
to affect not only the birds but 
also the trees they were roosting 
on, Mr Drakeford rolled over 
stifiy. His companions were 
still asleep, but the fire was 
crackling merrily. Somebody 
had fed it through the night ; 
he had not. He was stiff, cold, 
and itching from bites, but he 
hailed the dawn cheerily. The 
tree-tops were tinted with 
colour ; birds called and flapped 
their wings overhead; the 
forest was awake. He rose 
and went off for a prowl. He 
found a small stream, filled 
his billy, returned and put it 
on the fire. From the depths of 
his haversack he produced a 
private store of tea in an air- 
tight tin, sugar, and a can of 
condensed milk; then he got 
out some biscuits. When every- 
thing was ready he called the 
other two. Captain Hirst 
yawned, sat up, stretched him- 
self and rubbed the sleep from 
his eyes. 

“Trust an Australian to 
produce a mug of hot tea,’’ he 
cried delightedly. 


They started off in good 
spirits, confident that they had 
covered half the distance to 
Cape Prenkwan. More tendrils 
and creepers brought a further 
spell of hacking, but by the 
early afternoon they were clear 
of the forest and back in the 
same sort of country, covered 
with scrub jungle, as_ that 
through which they had started, 
They marched in the stillness 
of a valley where the heat- 
vapour throbbed; fiery gusts 
smote them in the clear spaces 
between the patches of jungle ; 
they became so exhausted that 
they welcomed the halts when 
the second officer placed the 
boat compass on the ground, 
and waited for the swinging 
card to steady, before he could 
pick out the next conspicuous 
object on the line of bearing. 
They seemed to be overdue in 
reaching their port ; they were 
making a long passage of it; 
though they had been extremely 
careful with the navigation, 
they feared they were off their 
course. Twice within the last 
half-hour they heard voices 
from the jungle, not far away, 
and an eerie feeling that they 
were being watched came over 
them. They were dreading 
the very thought of another 
night in the open when a 
familiar sound fell on their 
ears—the beating of surf.on a 
rock-bound coast. They cleared 
the scrub and got among rocks, 
then found a steep, stony path, 
up which they toiled. Suddenly, 
above the skyline made by the 
rocks, there loomed up some- 
thing that gleamed white in 
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the slanting rays of the setting 
sun and dazzled their eyes. 
They could have shouted with 
joy; it was the lighthouse. 
They ascended another ten 


The members of the party 
from the Greta found them- 
selves looking into the muzzles 
of rifles. On the other side of 
the wire there stood six rather 
ragged native soldiers, a very 
large French sergeant with a 
thick, bristling red moustache, 
and two civilians—presumably 
the lighthouse-keepers. One of 
these—who subsequently turned 
out to be the head keeper—was 
tall and sallow, and had a very 
cynical expression; the other 
was short, round-faced, and 
pleasant-looking. 

‘* Here, slew those guns the 
other way ; they might go off,” 
Captain Hirst cried. 

“ Haut les mains !”’ the ser- 
geant roared in reply. 

The captain, second officer, 
and carpenter stared at each 
other in hopeless bewilderment. 
They could not have mustered 
a dozen French words between 
them. To give them a lead 
the small keeper raised his 
hands well above his head. 
The carpenter and Mr Drake- 
ford took the hint; Captain 
Hirst placed his gun on the 
ground. 

“ Anglais! Anglais! you 
damned fool!” he roared 


y- 
“ Boches !”’ the tall keeper 
snarled. 
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yards and were brought up, 
all standing, by a barbed-wire 
entanglement. A _ stentorian 
voice shouted— 

“ Halte la!” 


An excited conversation be- 
tween the three Frenchmen 
followed, and eventually the 
party from the ship was directed 
to move fifteen yards to the 
right where there was a passage 
through the wire, and a gate. 
Still covered by the rifles of 
the soldiers, they were admitted 
to the enclosure in which the 
lighthouse stood, and Captain 
Hirst, with the carpenter’s foot- 
rule, started to draw, on the 
baked sand, a picture of a 
steamer aground on a beach. 
He was getting on nicely, and 
was almost finished, when the 
small keeper threw up his 
hands in dismay, pointed to 
the top of the lighthouse, and 
shouted— 

“* La lumiére !”’ 

In their excitement they had 
evidently forgotten that the 
sun had set, and the lantern 
must be lit, for they ran like 
hares for the lighthouse door. 

‘6 Allez !’’ the sergeant said 
sharply. 

He drove them before him’ 
to another building, opened a 
door, and motioned them to 
enter a room. They had taken 
two or three stumbling steps 
in the half-dark when the door 
clicked-to behind them and the 
lock turned. They heard the 
key being withdrawn. 
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“ Blast your froggy eyes!”’ 
Captain Hirst roared in the 
direction of the door. 

“ This is what the newspapers 
call charming Gallic hospi- 
tality,” the second officer re- 
marked. 

‘We're locked in, and God 
knows when we'll get out,’’ 
the captain said hopelessly. 

The hospitality came half an 
hour later when the sergeant 
returned, accompanied by two 
natives. Evidently the French- 
men had decided to accept 
Captain Hirst’s statement that 
he was an English capitaine. 
The natives had brought a 
large basin, full of an excellent. 
stew made of mutton and 
vegetables, bread, and a litre 
of good red wine; they had 
also plates, cutlery, and a 
lamp. The captain declared 
it was the best meal he had 
eaten for years. When it was 
over the head lighthouse-keeper 
appeared and led them towards 
his office in the base of the 
light tower. The powerful re- 
volving light was flashing its 
rays seaward as they walked ; 
the white - painted signalling 
mast, with its crossed yard, 
towered high above them. In 
the office Captain Hirst re- 
peated his artistic efforts and 
drew a rough plan of the 
peninsula on which Oape 
Prenkwan lay. He printed 
Phra Phong Bay on the plan, 
but none of the Frenchmen 
had heard of it; neither the 
written, nor spoken, words con- 
veyed anything to them. The 
captain, by figures, showed the 
distances from the lighthouse 
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both across the neck of land 
and round the coast. 

‘“* Kilométres?’’? the head- 
keeper inquired. 

‘¢ Kilometres, no; 
Captain Hirst growled. 

“T’ll turn the miles into 
kilometres, sir,’? the second 
officer said. 

At last the keeper seemed 
to understand, so the captain 
wrote a message: ‘“ H.T. Greta 
ashore Phra Phong Bay. No 
immediate danger. Require 
salvage vessel with powerful 
pumps and leak stoppers.” 

“* Donneze Hong Kong,’ he 
said after he had signed it. 

“Non! non!” the keeper 
cried vehemently. 

By sign, exclamations, and 
gestures he indicated that he 
would not forward any message 
unless it was written in French. 
A complete deadlock had arisen. 
While the disconsolate captain 
choked back his curses, Mr 
Drakeford’s eyes roved round 
the room, taking stock of its 
furniture and fittings, and lit 
on a French copy of the Inter- 
national Commercial Code of 
Signals. He opened it, wishing 
he could remember a few hoists 
or combination of flags. 

“ X.0.R. is ‘ Thanks,’ ” he 
said; ‘‘ let’s see what it. means 
here. ‘§ Merci.’” 

*¢ Any fool knows that,’’ the 
captain grunted. ‘‘Can you 
remember any more hoists be- 
sides O. for ‘yes’ and D. for 
. no ? bf ” 

‘ There’s the urgent signal 
N.C., sir.” 

Turn it up.” 

The captain crossed to the 
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desk where the signal book lay 
and peered over the second 
officer’s shoulder. 

‘6 + Bn détresse ; au secours,’” 
he read. 

“That would do, sir,” Mr 
Drakeford suggested. ‘ H.T. 
Greta. Phra Phong Bay. En 
détresse ; au secours.” 

Captain Hirst 
deeply. 

“No, mister, it won’t,’? he 
said. ‘That message would 
probably bring a fussy cruiser 
down from Hong Kong to see 
what it was all about, and what 
we want is a salvage tug. 
There’s nothing for it but to 
go back to the ship for our own 
signal book, bring it here, and 
make out a proper message.” 

Mr Drakeford reflected bit- 
terly that it would be much 
easier for a fussy cruiser, or 
any other kind of naval ship, 
to come down from Hong Kong 
to find out what was wrong 
with the Greta than it would 
be for them to make another 
journey back from the steamer, 
but, wisely, he said nothing. 
From past experience he knew 
perfectly well that when the 
captain’s mind was made ‘ oop,’ 
it was ‘oop’; there was noth- 
ing more to be said. Captain 
Hirst pointed to himself, then 
to the position in which he had 
put Phra Phong Bay on his 
rough plan; he pointed to the 
signal book, then at the light- 
house-keeper. 

“Me apportez Anglais book ; 
savez ?” he said. 

“ Oui, oui,” the head keeper 
replied. 

“We'll make much better 
time now we know the way,’’ 
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the captain remarked cheerily 
to his companions. 

The party was made com- 
fortable for the night and 
started off at daybreak next 
day, the lighthouse - keepers 
having provided some pro- 
visions. The return journey 
was made in faster time owing 
to the good work done by the 
carpenter on the outward one, 
and at two o’clock next after. 
noon they emerged from the 
jungle abreast of the Greta to 
find her in much the same 
condition as she was when 
they left her. The chief officer 
and the third engineer had just 
come ashore in the boat, and 
thelatter was carrying a curious- 
looking object which he de- 
posited gingerly under a bush 
some twenty yards away. It 
was another time-bomb with 
clockwork apparatus attached. 
A long cord was fastened to 
the bomb, which the third 
indicated with a grimace. 

‘‘T found it down the hold 
close to the engine-room bulk- 
head, sir,” he explained. ‘It’s 
a dud, it didn’t explode ; if it 
had done at the same time as 
the other, we would all have 
been blown to glory.” 

“Did you find it close to 
a ventilator ?’’ Captain Hirst 
asked. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir ; right under one.” 

““Tthoughtso. Doyouseethe 
line attached to it, Mr Barron?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ the chief officer 
answered. 

“Well, that’s the line they 
used to lower it down the 
ventilator,” the captain said. 
“Lord! I want a long drink 
and a bath.” 
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Two days later the captain, 
second officer, and carpenter 
again appeared before the 
barbed wire. They were chal- 
lenged by a sentry, but ad- 
mitted at once, and received a 
particularly cordial reception 
from the sergeant and the 
assistant § lighthouse - keeper. 
They got to business at once. 
Comparing the hoists of flags 
in the two signal books the 
second officer, with considerable 
ingenuity, concocted a message 
in French which, when trans- 
lated into English, satisfied his 
captain. The head keeper ac- 
cepted it and managed to 
convey the information that 
he would send it off by a 
native runner to the nearest 
telegraph office. Captain Hirst 
declined supper and, declaring 
that he was dead tired and 
slightly off colour, went to bed. 
His two shipmates, with the 
assistant keeper and the ser- 
geant, had a hectic night such 
as the lighthouse had never 
known. They disposed of many 
litres of wine; they danced to 
the music of an ancient gramo- 
phone; sometimes they all 
talked at once. With many 
comical gestures Mr Drakeford 
told droll stories which made 
the Frenchmen roar with 
laughter, though they did not 
understand a word he said. 
By half-past one the Frenchmen 
and the carpenter were rather 
‘under the weather,’ but the 
second officer was as fresh as 
paint. 


He was the first out of bed 
at sunrise and got busy pre- 
paring for their departure. He 
ate a hearty breakfast ; so did 
the carpenter, with an effort, 
but the captain could only 
swallow a small cup of coffee. 
As Mr Drakeford said, when 
his superior had left the room, 
one would have thought it was 
the old man who had indulged 
in a joyful binge. The two 
keepers and the sergeant ac- 
companied their guests to the 
passage through the barbed 
wire, and there a very awkward 
contretemps occurred. 

“Tl faut payer,” the head 
keeper declared loudly. 

‘Eh !” said Captain Hirst. 

The head keeper repeated his 
demand, and his assistant, look- 
ing thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self, took a handful of francs 
from his pocket and displayed 
them. The head keeper held 
out his hand. 

“Good Lord! I never 
thought of that,’’ Captain Hirst 
groaned. ‘“ Have you got any 
money for our gallant allies, 
mister ? ’’ 

‘¢ Not a bean, sir,’’ Mr Drake- 
ford answered. 

He ran into the lighthouse 
and returned with the French 
copy of the signal book. To 
such alluring phrases as “‘ My 
owners will forward payment,” 
and “TI will give you a letter 
to my owners,’’ the head keeper 
remained adamantine. He de- 
manded the money or the 
message would not go. Out in 
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the sun, which was already 
blazing fiercely on the exposed. 
platform, the captain and 
second officer stared at each 
other sadly. The idea of yet 
another journey from the ship 
to the lighthouse was appalling, 
and, indeed, Captain Hirst was 
already wondering how he could 
finish the present one. Help 
came from an _ unexpected 
quarter. The carpenter delved 
deep in the hip pocket of his 
dungaree trousers and produced 
something wrapped in brown 
paper. He removed layer after 
layer, and presently two 
sovereigns glittered in the palm 
of his horny hand. The head 
lighthouse-keeper made a quick 
grab at them. 

“Good Goad! mister, did 
ye see that?” the carpenter 
growled. ‘‘ He jist louped at 
they quids like a cock at a 
grozet.” 

With the sergeant and the 
assistant keeper preceding them 
they filed out through the gate, 
Mr Drakeford bringing up the 
rear. He bowed deep over 
the head keeper’s hand as he 
shook it. 

‘6 Good-bye! I hope I never 
see your poisonous face again,”’ 
he said. “I'd like to grab you 
by your uncut throat and shake 
you till those yellowboys rattled 
out of your pocket.” 

“ Merci beaucoup!” 
keeper replied politely. 

The other Frenchmen accom- 
panied the party to the foot 
of the rocks, where they insisted 
on singing as much of “ Tip- 
perary ” as they remembered 
from a lesson given the previous 
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night. They saluted the captain 
and embraced his two com- 
panions. The sergeant kissed 
Mr Drakeford on both cheeks 
and informed the captain by 
many gestures, including the 
laying of his forefinger along 
the side of his nose, that he 
would see the message was 
sent off. For some time after 
the party entered the scrub 
they could hear the cheery 
adieus of the Frenchmen echo- 
ing off the rocks. 

From the very beginning of 
that journey back to the ship 
it was evident that Captain 
Hirst was in distress; he was 
lagging behind so that the 
others had frequently to halt 
and wait for him. He was 
consumed by a raging thirst, 
and every time they came to 
water, no matter how muddy 
and stagnant it was, he drank 
deeply in spite of the protests 
of his companions. His skin 
was hot and dry. Just after 
they halted because of the 
growing darkness, having made 
poor progress, rain poured down 
in a ceaseless torrent ; thunder 
rolled and crashed overhead, 
and echoed back from the 
depth of the forest. They spent 
a thoroughly miserable night. 
In the morning there was 4 
dense fog which further ham- 
pered their movements; it 
cleared away during the fore- 
noon, but the hot rays of the 
sun where it struck down 
through the trees were wellnigh 
intolerable. A‘sickly smell rose 
from the hot, wet earth and 
the muddy pools the rain had 
left. 
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On the path which they 
had assumed led to a village 
they met several groups of 
natives, who stepped aside 
to make room for them, 
put did not run away. They 
were growing bolder. LHarly 
in the day Mr Drakeford, who 
was becoming very worried 
because of the captain, real- 
ised they could not possibly 
reach the ship that night; 
and, indeed, only an hour of 
daylight remained when they 
reached the bamboo bridge. 
The stream was bank-high 
with fast-running, pea-soup 
coloured water, and only an 
unbroken overfall stretching 
across it showed that the bridge 
was still there. They spent 
the night beside it—and what 
a night! In spite of the 
second officer’s fire, the mos- 
quitoes, more numerous than 
ever, never ceased to bite. 
Captain Hirst was much worse ; 
every joint and bone in his 
body ached and his head was 
reeling ; his throat was parched 
and his mouth had an odious 
taste. Once, during the night, 
he rolled over to where the 
second officer was trying to 
sleep. 

“Mr Drakeford,” he said, 
“all the ship’s papers are in 
the safe, and the key is hidden 
in a sock in the drawer under 
my settee.”’ 

In the morning, after he had 
made tea and forced the captain 
to drink some, the second 
officer surveyed the bridge. 
There was less water in the 
creek, and the bamboos were 
just awash. It would be a 


difficult job to get the captain 
over. 

‘* How would it do, sir, if I 
nipped over, went to the ship, 
and brought back some hands 
with a stretcher ? ” Mr Drake- 
ford suggested. ‘ You’d be 
all right here with Chips till 
I get back.” 

“‘ No fear, mister, you won’t 
find me going back to the ship 
in a stretcher,” the captain 
replied with surprising spirit. 
“T’ll be all right when I get 
aboard and get a dose of 
quinine. Come on; let’s get 
moving.” 

There was no room on the 
bridge for three abreast. The 
carpenter, as the most power- 
ful man, took the captain’s 
arm and held on to it like a 
vice; Mr Drakeford, carrying 
the gun, followed—ready to 
lend a helping hand. They 
had only gone a couple of 
yards when the bridge swayed 
alarmingly and threatened to 
disintegrate. With another two 
yards it sagged till they were 
almost up to their knees in the 
rushing torrent. The carpenter, 
remembering the crocodile, sug- 
gested turning back. 

‘Back be damned! go on,” 
Captain Hirst cried. 

In the centre of the bridge 
the strain on the carpenter 
was terrific. Once he had to 
hook his axe round the up- 
stream bamboo and hold on 
with all his strength while for 
one horrible moment they 
feared that everything, men 
and bamboos, would be swept 
away. The second officer 
backed a few paces to equalise 
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the strain on the bridge, and 
progress was resumed. Inch 
by inch they fought their way 
forward and gained the other 
bank. For the first mile along 
the edge of the creek the 
captain’s energy amazed them, 
but it was only a flash in the 
pan; he weakened till they 
had to support him between 
them, and eventually were half 
dragging him. Natives were 
gathering ; they could be heard 
talking and seen flitting through 
the scrub jungle. 

It was the middle of the 
afternoon before the party 
emerged from the _ bushes 
abreast of the Greta and hailed 
her. The third officer and two 
men came down the gangway, 
got into the boat, and pulled 
across the narrow strip of sea 
which lay between the ship 
and the shore. While he waited 
for the boat, the second officer 
cast his eye aft and noticed 
that the red ensign had not 
been properly hoisted ; it was, 
indeed, little more than half- 
way up the flagstaff. He was 
still fresh enough to do a little 
leg-pulling and the third officer 
would be the victim, for it was 
he who was responsible for the 
flags being properly hoisted 
at eight o’clock every morning 
when in port. 

The boat ran up on the 
beach, and the third officer 
jumped ashore. While Captain 
Hirst, who had pulled himself 
together when he got within 
sight of his ship and sturdily 
ignored all aid, was clambering 
into it, Mr Drakeford nudged 
his brother officer in the ribs 
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and pointed aft to where the 
ensign fluttered in the light 
breeze. 

“Who's dead?” he asked 
facetiously. 

** Poor old Sparks ! ” 

** Good God ! ” 

The chief officer received 
them at the head of the gang- 
way. 

“Mr Barron, get that big 
bottle of quinine out of the 
medicine chest,’”’ Captain Hirst 
said. “I’m going to mix a 
strong dose of it in a glass of 
gin and turn in. I’m not feel- 
ing too bright; I’ve got a 
touch of fever.’’ 

“The quinine 
sir.”’ 

“ Finished ! ” 

“* Yes, sir. My God ! captain, 
this is an awful place,’’ the 
chief officer burst out. ‘ The 
wireless operator is dead, the 
third engineer is dying, and 
nine of the men are down with 
fever. I think we should take 
to the boats and pull out to 
sea into the track of steamers, 
while some of the men siill 
have the strength to pull.” 

“‘ And leave my ship to be 
looted by natives!” the 
captain shouted vehemently. 
“Think again, mister. The 
cargo’s consigned to Vladi- 
vostok, and, by God! it’s 
going to——”’ 

He pitched forward, and 
would have fallen on the deck 
had the officers not caught 
him. The second officer put 
his hand on the captain’s brow. 

‘‘ Heavens ! what a tempera- 
ture!” he cried. “ Let’s get 
him up to his bunk.” 


is finished, 
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Even Mr Drakeford’s natural 
gaiety was not proof against 
the general morbidness, and he 
was unusually subdued when 
he sat down with the third 
officer to their evening meal. 
Mr Barron joined them. 


‘¢ How’s the old man?” the 
second officer asked. 

‘‘ Delirious! raving! can’t 
you hear him? He’s singing 
an interminable song—some- 
thing about being on Ilkley 
Moor without a hat !’’ 


VI. 


One morning, three weeks 
later, a salvage vessel steamed 
slowly through the entrance to 
Phra Phong Bay. 

“This is the place right 
enough,’’ her commander on the 
bridge said to his No. 1, “ but 
I don’t see any sign of the 
Hired Transport Greta.’’ 

“ She couldn’t have got away, 
sir, but certainly there’s no 
sign of her here—and the bay 
is small enough,” the No. 1 
replied. 

“Unless those damned 
Frenchmen at Saigon muddled 
it up. I don’t believe the 
blighters know where Phra 
Phong Bay is, so we'll have to 
look for her somewhere else. 
Hullo! what’s that ? ”’ 

Close inshore something was 
moving; a vivid red spot— 
the Greta’s ensign was being 
slowly hoisted. They turned 
their binoculars on to it. 

“There she is—close up to 
the beach; no wonder we 
couldn’t see her against that 
dark background of jungle,’ 
the commander cried. 

The salvage vessel steamed 
in and anchored a cable-length 
from the stranded Greta. The 
commander blew the steam- 
whistle several times and hailed, 





but got no reply. They could 
see nobody moving about the 
tramp steamer’s deck. 

‘Most mysterious!” the 
commander said. ‘I would 
say they had abandoned her 
—but somebody must have 
hoisted that flag. Lower a 
boat.” 

The boat was pulled along- 
side the Greta’s boat which 
still lay at the foot of the 
gangway. The commander 
clambered into it and, as he 
did so, a head showed over the 
Greta’s rail. 

‘¢ What’s the matter here ? ” 
the commander asked rather 
curtly. 

“Oh, lots the matter!” a 
tired voice with an Australian 
accent replied. ‘ I’m the only 
one here who can stagger 
around, and I don’t think I can 
stagger much longer. Come 
aboard.” 

The commander climbed the 
accommodation ladder and 
reached the deck, where Mr 
Drakeford met him. They 
shook hands. 

“Nine of the crew have 
died; all the rest are down 
with fever. Malignant malaria, 
I reckon—spleens and _ livers 
like cricket balls !’’ the second 
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officer explained. “Got any the Greta moved. She gathered 
quinine ¢ ” sternway and slid off into deep 

“Plenty! Ill send off for water while hundreds of natives, 


some right away,” the com- 
mander replied. 

His ship was well stocked 
with quinine and other medi- 
cines, and every member of 
his crew had a mosquito curtain. 
He took every precaution 
against his men getting fever, 
but at the same time he was 
taking no chances. He did 
not intend to linger in Phra 
Phong Bay a minute longer 
than he could help. Within an 
hour his divers were at work. 
They located the leaks and 
placed patent leak - stoppers 
over them. A powerful pump 
was put on board the Greta and 
she was pumped dry. The 
commander was delighted to 
find that two anchors had been 
dropped to seaward with over 
a hundred fathoms of cable on 
each; that should make the 
job of getting the steamer off 
much easier; they might not 
require to lighten her. 

Firemen from the salvage 
vessel went on board the Greta 
and raised steam on her donkey 
boiler. One bright, still fore- 
noon a hawser was passed on 
board the tramp steamer and 
made fast on her poop; all 
was ready. The windlass re- 
volved and the links of the 
chain cable came in through 
the hawse-pipes; they took 
the strain and ground heavily 
on the barrels of the windlass ; 
the salvage steamer’s engines 
started and gradually worked 
up to their full power. Slowly, 
almost imperceptibly at first, 


who had mysteriously gathered 
on the beach, yelled with ex- 
citement. Captain Hirst, lying 
in a deck-chair under the bridge 
awning and looking very pale 
and wan, smiled happily. 

With men from the salvage 
steamer on board to steer her 
and look after her steaming 
lights, the Greta was towed to 
Hong Kong. There, in view 
of the urgency with which her 
cargo was required at her port 
of destination, the naval autho- 
rities decided it would be inex- 
pedient to discharge and dry- 
dock her. The repairs effected 
in Phra Phong Bay would have 
to do until she was empty. Still, 
@ new crew was required to 
replace men who had died, or 
gone to hospital, and it was 
the end of August before she 
steamed out through the 
Lyemun with Captain Hirst on 
her bridge. She entered the 
Sea of Japan ; the captain took 
his departure from Matsu Shima 
Island, then ran into the densest 
fog he had ever encountered. 
He said afterwards that the 
fog on the banks of Newfound- 
land could only be described as 
a haze in comparison with it. 
By guess and by lead, he found 
the entrance to Vladivostok 
Bay and entered it cautiously. 
He went on till he heard the 
bells of anchored vessels, then 
brought up. An hour later the 
fog blew clear of his ship, but 
still lay in a black, funereal 
pall half a mile to seaward. 
He could see the shipping, the 
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wharves, and the buildings of 
the port gleaming white in the 
morning sun. 

He decided to have a much- 
needed bath, and while he was 
splashing in it the chief officer 
knocked on the bathroom door. 

‘“'There’s a Russian colonel 
and three other officers come 
on board to see about the 
cargo,’’ Mr Barron announced. 

“ All right, mister,” the cap- 
tain—who, as has been said, 
was well versed in the manners 
and customs of Russians— 
answered. “Show ’em into 
the saloon and tell the steward 
to open a bottle of brandy and 
put it on the table.” 


When he went into the saloon 
twenty minutes later, the bottle 
was empty. Quick work before 
breakfast, even for Rooskies, 
he thought. The colonel rose 
from the table, beamed, and 
shook hands. 

“Good morning, captain,’ 
he said. ‘You have been a 
long time coming to Vladi- 
vostok. Yes?” 

“ Ay, a long time coming to 
Vladivostok, mister,’ Captain 
Hirst replied. He ignored 
designations and titles when 
speaking to foreigners. ‘ A 
long time coming to Vladi- 
vostok—but, by God! I got 
here !” 

















LOST IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY HAROLD T. WILKINS. 


It has always seemed to me 
not a little strange that, in all 
the spate of war books written 
for the general public, and even 
in battalion and regimental 
histories, not a word has ever 
been said about the singular 
home-coming of certain British 
battalions interned in prisoner- 
of-war camps on the outskirts 
of Vienna in 1917-18. 

My unit—one of the bat- 
talions of a Gloucester regi- 
ment—was, in 1917, encamped 


on Salisbury Plain, when, 
one evening, there came a 
confidential communication 


from the War Office about an 
Austro-German break-through 
at Caporetto. The Venetian 
plain, almost to the very gates 
of Venice, was covered with a 
flying mass of disintegrated 
Italian front-line divisions. To 
save them and avert the con- 
sequences of this débdcle we 
were hurriedly entrained, em- 
barked, and re-entrained for 
the long journey across France 
to the Mont Cenis tunnel. 
We presently found ourselves 
wading almost axle-deep in 
an indescribable confusion of 
mixed human débris, dead and 
alive, the ruins of the Italian 
machinery of defence. 
Fragments, however, had 
been brushed aside into the 
mountains of the Trentino, 
where, hanging grimly on to 
the slopes of the plateau of 


Asiago, they recovered breath 
and nerve and resumed a 
certain coherence. And as they 
threatened the right flank of 
the German General Otto von 
Below’s Sixth Army of seasoned 
veterans, which was projecting 
an advance across the Lombard 
plain to take France in her 
exposed right and rear, it was 
inevitable that these outflanked 
Italians would be the first 
target of an onrush which, 
elsewhere, had swept away all 
opposition in its irresistible 
path. And it was to this 
point that we were being 
hurried : fresh troops, stiffeners, 
moral and physical, to stem a 
rout as vast in its extent as it 
was harrowing in its details. 
I was shown photographs, 
captured from a forced-down 
German plane . . . macabre 
and horrifying... . 


Word came from battalion 
headquarters one afternoon that 
we were to go over the top 
and take the line of Austrian 
trenches on certain heights 
above Asiago. Zero hour was 
to be five in the morning. The 
Austrian lines were singularly 
quiet that night. When our 
own barrage lifted, I jumped up 
from the fire-step and raced 
across ground pitted with shell- 
holes. With my company I 
reached the edge of a pine wood, 
where the enemy’s advanced 
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outpost had a machine-gun 


nest. The whine of a shell 
deepened to a shriek, and a 
blast of wind struck me down 
as though a Titan had thrust 
against my chest. My head 
came into violent contact with 
the stump of a shell-smashed 
tree, and I lost consciousness. 

How much time passed be- 
fore I came to, I cannot say. 
The glass of my wrist-watch 
had been smashed, and the 
bent and telescoped hands were 
not moving. My head ached 
splittingly, and when I managed 
to stagger up and looked around 
me, all I could see were the 
boots and trench helmets of 
men lying prone in the dim 
light under a grove of pines. 

Where were our men? Had 
they reached the Austrian lines ? 

I was on the point of calling 
out when I bit my tongue 
hard. Behind me I heard 
guttural voices. 

By the sound, about twenty 
yards away in the direction of 
our own lines, these were 
Austrian infantry. Had they 
counter - attacked and pene- 
trated our lines? I decided to 
get away while the going was 
good, and find the answer to 
that question when I had re- 
joined my unit. 

The sun had now gone down 
behind the larches and the 
melancholy pines. As I 
plunged in among the aromatic 
branches and crunched my way 
over years of accumulations of 
dead and rotten pine needles 
and cones, an owl hooted 
shrilly some way ahead. Far 
off I caught the spasmodic 
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rat-a-tat-tat of a machine-gun, 
but even that soon faded away, 
and there was only the sough- 
ing of the mountain wind in 
the pine-tops, and my curses 
as the sharp ends of the leaves 
and branches cut and whipped 
my face in the thick darkness. 
Never a soul did I meet. It 
may have been three hours 
later when I heard the sound 
of a waterfall crashing from a 
height. I emerged from the 
sombre loneliness of the forest 
on to the brow of a rocky hill 
clothed on one side with bushes. 
Beneath me a mountain torrent 
gurgled and plashed over a 
rock-strewn bed. 

Clinging to branches and 
bushes, I slid down on the seat 
of my breeches to an over- 
hanging rock where I could 
reach the water. Lord, how 
good that water tasted! I 
drank till I almost burst, and 
then filled my metal flask. 
Odd how a clout on the head 
makes a man thirsty ! 

Half a tin of bully-beef, iron 
rations, with a lump of choco- 
late and some hard biscuits, 
were in my haversack. I found 
a piece of grassy sward in the 
shade of a tall ash tree, and, 
now that the moon was up, 
foraged around for dry grass, 
cut larch and pine branches, 
and made myself as comfortable 
as I could. I would have lit a 
fire—for the night was cold— 
but there was the risk of 
attracting the attention of some 
enemy patrol. 

Heaping the dried litter round 
my feet, and putting my cap 
and haversack under my head 
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for a pillow, I snuggled down 
with the sound of the night 
wind in my ears and the aro- 
matic scent of the pines in my 
nostrils, and slept as soundly 
as though I had been a-hiking 
in the Scottish Highlands, or 
had dropped down into one of 
those wooded dells of cosy 
peacefulness which are to be 
found in the Cotswolds, above 
the vale of Gloucester. 

But there was another side 
to the picture—one well known 
to trampers who go from work- 
house to workhouse and 
padding-ken to padding-ken 
along the highroads of Britain 
in spring or autumn. An hour 
before dawn I awoke, stiff in 
limb and body, and with chat- 
tering teeth. There was a 
thick white mist at the edge 
of the forest, and, down below, 
the rushing water sounded dis- 
mally. Stumbling farther up 
the torrent-bed I presently 
came on a backwater of eddies, 
and there soused my head and 
chest, after which I once more 
struck into the forest. 

I wandered two days and 
nights in that forest of the 
Trentino, never meeting a soul, 
though right in the war zone. 
I came across woodmen’s huts, 
but they showed no signs of 
recent occupation. On the 
morning of the third day I 
came on a rough, hilly track. 
Down it I went, keeping well 
in the shadows of the trees. 
An hour went by before I 
debouched on to a road running 
through the forest. The sun 
was now riding high in the sky, 
and the day was warm. I 
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dropped on to a patch of sward 
by the roadside and took a long 
swig of the water in my flask, 
while I debated with myself 
the slender chances of being 
able to live on the country, or 
of meeting with lonely cottages 
or huts in the mountains wheré 
I could buy cheese, or fruit, or 
some sort of bread and wine. 
I had heard that some of the 
peasants and mountaineers were 
friendly to the Italians and 
their Allies. 

I half decided to strike north- 
wards, and then west till I 
came on the Adige. A map in 
my haversack showed that 
there was a pass through the 
mountains east of the Ortler. 
I had a four to one chance 
of getting through to eastern 
or southern Switzerland; but 
could I slip through the 
Austrian or German lines 
undetected? There was a 
rumour that they had some 
keen-scented man-tracking Al- 
satian hounds in that region. 
The Ortler, nearly two miles 


high, was the highest ‘ firing- 


place’ of the World War. I 
recalled captured German 
photos—taken from shot-down 
aeroplanes — showing artillery 
observers, with telescopes on 
tripods, alpenstocks, and snow- 
glasses. Snow walls were 
heaped up round the gunners 
to make them invisible to 
‘sights from the side.’ On 


the Ortlergipfel was the highest 
barbed-wire barricade of the 
war—a Spanish rider, or heris- 
son, at a height of nearly two 
miles. It took a team of twenty 
men to drag a gun up an ice 
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covered slope from the rope- 
railway—Seilbahn—at Sulden, 
on the Payerhitte. 

If caught round there I 
should probably be shot as a 

If I went straight on I 
might reach Bozen or Bolzano, 
in the rear of the enemy lines, 
where I was pretty sure to 
run into a German or Austrian 
patrol, and that would be the 
last of me—posted missing on 
the Asiago plateau. 

While I was hesitating what 
plan to adopt and what direc- 
tion to take, I heard the noise 
of footsteps in the forest behind 
me. By the sound, about half 
a dozen men were crackling 
their way through the under- 
growth, and doubtless they 
were Germans or Austrians, 
since they took no trouble to 
hide their movements. 

I dodged into the thick 
growth on the opposite side 
of the mountain track and hid 
in a dense copse of thick 
larches. The noises came 
nearer... there were voices... 
men speaking . .. and not 
guttural accents! By the Lord 
Harry, they were speaking 
English .. . yes, and the homely 
burr of the soft West of England 
speech! I hailed them as they 
broke from the shelter of the 
trees. They were men of the 


Warwicks, the Worcesters, the. 


‘ Zummersets,’ lost in the forest 
and mountains of the Trentino, 
a8 I was. They assured me it 
was hopeless to think of pene- 
trating the Austrian lines. 

If I were not ‘ popped off’ 
near the Ortler, they reckoned 
I would be frozen to death in 
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the wild ravines leading to- 
wards the Engadine. Besides, 
how did I expect to find any 
food in this country where one 
never knew who was a friend 
of the Austrians ? 

“They be as thick as vlies 
in cowslup-time over thur, be 
them Jerries,” said an apple- 
cheeked, blue-eyed man of 
Somerset. 

“TI do tell ’ee, ten miles 
beyond them there trees, there 
be ’underds on ’em. We ’ad 
a job to dodge ’em, I can tell 
"ee ! ”? 

Said I, “ Well, what do you 
chaps propose to do ? ”’ 

“We be a-gwain’ h’on till 
we do meet the Hawstrins, and 
then give ourselves up to ’em. 
Better they than them Jarmins, 
I reckons!” said a private of 
the Warwicks, very dogged in 
his manner. 

‘These woods ain’t gardins. 
Berries and a vew nuts is all 
ye can git to fill yer guts with 
rumbling and wind.” 

It seemed to be a choice 
between a hot frying-pan and 
a fire, and although, to my 
mind, there seemed little to 
choose between a road that 
ended at Holzminden’ or 
Ruhleben, and one terminating 
in Vienna, I reluctantly de- 
cided to take the mountain 
road eastwards into the Tyrol. 

So we marched along the 
road, occasionally, when gaps 
in the trees permitted, catching 
glimpses of snowy peaks glisten- 
ing redly in the sun, about 
twenty miles to the northward. 
The road degenerated into a 
rough track, and entered a 
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picturesque defile with wooded 
sides and pines on a crag high 
overhead. 

6c Halt ! ”? 

The feldwebel of an Austrian 
patrol, moving out of the 
forest, had caught sight of us. 

“* Hande hoch! Ergebt hoch!” 
he bellowed. 

He gave an order, and the 
soldiers covered us with their 
rifles. 

The feldwebel came up to 
me—the only officer in the com- 
pany—and took my revolver 
as well as a pair of field-glasses 
from my holster. 

He called out two men from 
his patrol and bade them take 
us to a base camp, somewhere 
in the Tyrolese mountains. The 
patrol then vanished into the 
woods, and our captors led us 
along another path into the 
forest. For two hours we 
marched up hill and down dale 
under the trees until, in the dusk, 
we came to a fork in the ways. 

The Austrians halted, and 
scratched their heads. Then 
they looked at me. They, like 
us, were lost in the wild woods 
of these mountain plateaux. 
Nothing to do but make a 
night of it and bivouac under 
the trees. We collected wood 
for a balsamic fire, and found 
a rocky hollow with shelter 
from the razor-edged wind 
which blew down from the icy 


At dawn we and our guides 
wandered round in these track- 
less forests till, once more, we 
stumbled on a primitive rutty 
and uneven road, which seemed 
to have been made for the sleds 
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of the Tyrolese woodmen. We 
met another patrol that day. 
More of our equipment wag 
taken from us, and as often ag 
we met with Austrians in this 
strange Odyssey, we parted with 
our diminishing gear. We lived 
on the country, stealing or 
begging from mountain huts, 
deeming ourselves lucky when 
we got hold of a scraggy fowl 
we could sacrifice to our teeth. 

It was actually seven days 
before our queer wandering, 
which began in the mountain 
valleys of the upper Piave, 
ended, and brought us out by 
the waters of the rushing Drave 
at Lienz and the railhead. 
We seemed to have tramped 
hundreds of miles across those 
trackless wastes of woods and 
mountains. 

At Lienz we were packed 
into a long train of open 
cattle-trucks and box-cars, with 
thousands of Italians and 
hundreds of British soldiers— 
massenverladung, it was called. 
The wood-fuelled locomotive, 
coughing and _ spluttering, 
slipped and backed on the 
rising gradients through the 
picturesque mountains of 
Carinthia, following the fast- 
flowing waters of the Drave, 
till, at Klagenfurt, the line 
turned north to climb over the 
Novic Alps and follow the 
Mirthal, or valley of the River 
Mir, to Newmarkt. 

Often our worn-out engine 
stopped on the heavy gradients 
for lack of steam. Wood in 
the railway locomotive’s fire- 
box is a poor substitute for 
good steam coal. 
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Normally a two days’ journey, 
it was a week before we pulled 
into the Sidbahnhof of Wiener 
Neustadt, ten miles from the 
prison camp for which we were 
destined. 

At Wiener Neustadt the offi- 
cers were separated from the 
privates, who went to a dif- 
ferent camp. A taciturn Aus- 
trian wnteroffizier, who had been 
wounded in the Carpathians in 
1916, was my escort to the 
officers’ prisoner-of-war camp, 
the road to which wound 
through a pleasant countryside 
of woods and farms. As it was 
winter, no wild flowers bloomed 
to cheer one, and the keen 
wind, whistling through the 
bare-boughed trees and across 
the tops of the hollies or ever- 
green underwood on the banks, 
made me wonder if it might 
be possible to charm my escort 
into allowing me to buy both 
of us a little drink, say of 
schnapps, or brannt-wein, or a 
glass of liqueur at the first 
roadside Wirtshaus (tavern) we 
came to. The starvation diet 
of the Tyrolean mountains had 
not tended to brace my body 
against the rigours of Central 
Europe in the winter of war- 
time. 

Before long we came on a 
clean and picturesquely tim- 
bered inn, its barge boardings 
and projecting eaves and porch 
painted with the large and lurid 
figures of some Germanic folk- 
tale. A clutch of fluttering, 
cackling hens and chicks flew 
before us, almost from under 
our feet across the road to the 
turf of the village green. My 
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distress was agreeably, if cruelly, 
deepened by the smell of some- 
thing nice cooking on a fire in 
a wide, old-fashioned hearth, 
where aromatic boughs and 
logs sent out a glowing, rich 
incense. 

I looked at the sergeant. 

“Herr Feldwebel,” said I 
flatteringly (for he was only a 
common, and not a colour- or 
sergeant-major), ‘“‘ was wollen 
Sie trinken ? ” 

“ Nein!” said he gruffly. 

“* Vorwarts . . . Marsch!” 

Nor could I bribe or budge 
him one inch from his deter- 
mination. It was not that he 
was what the Germans call 
Alkohol-frei, but he had a fear 
of being sent back to the front 
lines if reported to the Com- 
mandant for breach of an order. 

And the camp itself ! 

A cold and famished hell. 
The Commandant: an un- 
pleasant individual, anchored 
in a calm haven out of a stormy 
sea, where for the rest of the 
duration of war he had decided 
to have a fairly good and easy 
time, and to take as little trouble 
as he could about the welfare 
of the prisoners of war. Our 
food consisted of a dinner of 
maize soup—mostly coloured 
water, with a bit of fusty 
potato in it, and, on rare 
occasions, a lump of black 
horse-flesh. At breakfast, there 
was served out to us a small 
slice of black bread, which had 
to last out the twelve hours 
till lights out and bed. We— 
and I believe other prisoner- 
of-war camps did the same— 
used to cut this small slice into 
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thin slivers and chew the frag- 
ments about a hundred times 
each in order to make them 
last out ! 

We were always hungry. No 
wonder that our conversation 
‘was sure to revert to the ques- 
tion of food and parcels from 
the International Red Cross. 
Our dreams were of gargantuan 
dinners eaten with more than 
aldermanic relish at some livery 
company’s yearly banquet in 
the City of London. 

Some of the officers, who 
had given up the idea of an 
escape, gave their parole in 
order to be allowed out to 
forage over the countryside 
for food. They lifted turnips 
or potatoes from the fields. 
Others bribed the guards to 
let them go fishing where a 
brook gave promise of trout 
or bream. Every country walk 
we took was with the idea of 
scrounging food. It was winter, 
1918, and one could not buy 
an egg, or a chicken, or a bit of 
bacon or ham from the farms 
around. The farmers swore 
they had hardly any wherewith 
to feed themselves, and it was 
surmised that, if they had 
secret hoards, much gold would 
not tempt them to sell lest the 
news reach Vienna via the camp 
Commandant, and be followed 
by drastic ‘ perquisitions’ and 
mnilitary visits. 

But if it was bad for us, it 
was far worse for the unfor- 
tunate Russian prisoners. We, 
at least, could look forward to 
Red Cross parcels; but they, 
from a country in the grip of 
Red Revolution, had no hopes. 
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There were none who could, or 
would, send them food. Many 
of the Russians, their money 
long since gone, were driven to 
sell the clothes off their backs 
to buy food from peasants or 
farmers. 

And when we did get the 
food, our orderlies had no fuel 
for cooking, unless we were 
allowed out of camp to beg, 
borrow, or steal chips, shavings, 
or waste wood from the wood- 
cutters in the Imperial forests 
or from neighbouring saw-millg. 
How we longed for the arrival 
of the Red Cross parcels, and 
how we cursed the filching 
officials in the Austrian Reichs- 
post when the parcels went 
astray ! 

Escapes from our camp had 
been attempted, but had never 
succeeded. It was not because 
of any lack of daring or in- 
genuity on the part of the 
prisoners, but simply because 
of the impossibility of passing 
the grim cordon of starvation 
mountains, where alp rose on 
alp as far as the Austro-German 
lines. 

The allied blockade had 
tightened its cruel grip on the 
Central Powers. Little fuel 
and still less food were avail- 
able in Vienna, where old men, 
mothers, and children were 
daily dying of starvation and 
hunger-borne disease. 

My constitution, naturally 
tough and resistant, was under- 
mined by the privations I 
endured, as were those of the 
others. Indeed I have never 
fully recovered from what I 
underwent in that prison camp. 
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In‘ old Vienna’s ’ ‘ gay ’ streets 
I saw Cossacks and Russian 
Imperial guardsmen—the pick 
of the Tsarist Imperial Army— 
wandering about gaunt with 
famine. We British soldiers 
were emaciated, our vitality 
sapped, our health undermined. 

At this time there was not 
enough food in the whole of 
Vienna to last three weeks. 
Sugar had vanished, although 
this had been one of the biggest 
pre-war sugar-producing coun- 
tries in Europe. There had 
been hoarding. Butter might 
be obtained. Skilled artisans 
were reduced to selling all 
their clothes and furniture in 
order to buy the coarsest food. 
All their savings had gone 
to keep themselves and their 
families alive. 

Revolution had broken out. 
No police or soldiers were on 
guard at railroad stations, and 
at the Hofburg palace of the 
amiable Emperor Charles—who 
abdicated a week later—guards 
were turning back crowds seek- 
ing to invade the royal quarters. 

In the dockyards at Pola, 
the Jugo-Slav sailors had risen 
in revolt and seized the Austrian 
war fleet. 

In the prison camp word 
came to me from a friend of 
mine—a British captain of a 
B.IL.S.N. liner, captured at sea 
by a U-boat. He had been 
interned in a prison camp at 
Salzerbad, and when his guards 
deserted from the camp he 
and seventy more British in- 
ternees had gone out to the 
nearest railroad station, where 
they had bribed engine-drivers 
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and station-masters to let them 
travel in the Austrian trains 
and buy food. It took them 
four days only (and the reader 
will soon ‘seé why I italicise 
this word) to reach Trieste. 

In the saloons of the Inter- 
national European Express cars 
on the railroad in the wood 
of Compiégne, Haig and Foch 
were signing the armistice. Our 
fellows in this war camp in 
Vienna were all agog to get 
home. But how? The Aus- 
trian railways were in a state 
of chaos. Little coal was 
available, for most of it came 
from mines which are in what 
is now Ozecho-Slovakia, hostile 
to the Austrian and Vienna. 

One day there came into our 
camp @ commissary of the new 
Austrian Socialist Republican 
Provisional Government of 
Dr Karl Renner. That day 
we had held vociferous camp 
meetings. 

“ You want to go home?” 
said he, smiling. ‘* Well, the 
keys of the prison are in your 
hands ! ” 

“ But what about transport?” 
asked a British colonel. “ You 
don’t expect us to tramp home 
on our own feet, do you ? ” 

The commissary shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Mein Herr,” said he, “‘ your 
blockade has ruined Austria. 
We have neither coal nor food. 
How can we help you? Mein 
Gott! You must find your 
own way out, unless you wait 
to be fetched home by your 
own military commission. That 
will mean months of delay.” 

Men, pent up in prison camps, 
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starving, with freedom actually 
in sight, cannot brook delay. 
We were mad to cross over the 
hills to freedom and food— 
anywhere to escape from this 
death and misery. The streets 
of Vienna were crowded with 
singing and cheering Italians 
and Russians—prisoners of war 
—men who had broken out of 
the compounds. The Austrian 
authorities had a difficult task 
rounding up the Italians for 
transport to their own country. 

Some of the Russians, ignor- 
ing threats, stormed the Aus- 
trian trains, and filled them, 
even though in making the 
attempt numbers were shot 
down by the Austrians. The 
congestion on the railroads 
was, to use the words of a 
Viennese official sent down to 
our camp, furchtbar (frightful). 
All trains going northwards to- 
wards the Drave were seized 
and appropriated by the 
advancing Italian troops; 
southwards, towards Servia, the 
Jugoslavs boarded them, held 
them up, and then, at point of 
bayonet or pistol, compelled 
the Austrian engine-drivers to 
drive them over the frontier to 
Belgrade. 

It must have been about ten 
days after the Armistice was 
signed—I kept no diary, and 
by that time I was a sick man— 
when we held another camp 
meeting and voted to take 
matters into our own hands. 
We would go out and com- 
mandeer all the railway coaches 
and trucks we could lay hands 
on in the Hauptbahnhof of the 
Siidliinie. That afternoon we 
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stormed the station yards, 
climbed over the walls and 
gates into the sidings—neither 
police nor military interfering 
—and seized the best rolling- 
stock we could find. Men of 
the Royal Engineers had just 
enough knowledge to know 
how to start a train, even if 
they might have (dare one 
say ?) a little more difficulty in 
stopping it. They would drive 
us over the hills to freedom. 
No Austrian engine-drivers or 
firemen were available, so the 
Royal Engineers went into the 
engine sheds and climbed on 
to the footplates of four rusty 
locomotives. With wood, oily 
rags, and waste they raised 
steam in the boilers, got the 
engines out of the sheds, and, 
with some delay — owing to 
the necessity for manipulating 
points and signals—hooked the 
engines on to our enormously 
long train of coaches and trucks. 
We should need all that engine- 
power if we were not to become 
stalled on the heavy gradients 
over the Styrian Alps. 

There was not too much 
wood-fuel, but we piled into 
the tenders all we could lay 
hands on in the yards. We 
filled up the engines’ tanks 
with water, and next morning 
at 7 A.M., in wintry sunshine, 
our immense train pulled out, 
loaded with all the British 
troops we could pile into the 
coaches and vans—not all 
cushioned, by any means. The 
Royal Engineer drivers opened 
the regulators in the engines’ 
cabs, and with such violent 
jerks that it was a wonder the 
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drawbars of the coaches did not 
snap, the long and heavy train, 
its four engines slipping on the 
greasy rails, the driving wheels 
rotating madly, and the smoke- 
blast, in staccato bursts of 
sound, going like a big gun, 
gradually left behind it the 
yards and the smoky glass 
roofs of the dim station. On 
the platforms a score of red- 
flagged Socialists of Vienna 
cheered us and sang the ‘ In- 
ternationale ’’ (or so I was told), 
while our men cheered and 
roared their delight in seeing 
the last of ‘ gay Vienna.’ 

Someone in the station 
shouted to us that in passing 
through the woods and wild 
ravines of a corner of northern 
Croatia our train might be 
waylaid by some of the half 
million deserting soldiers who 
called themselves the ‘ Green 
Guard.’ They had been holding 
up trains and plundering them 
and the passengers. (At this 
time, over the border in Hun- 
gary, so I was told, deserters 
were attacking goods waggons 
of trains with hand grenades 
80 as to obtain food.) 

Not in the most nightmarish 
of dreams had I ever imagined 
such @ railway journey as that 
proved to be. 

In some of the stations 
through which our overloaded 
train slowly steamed — nay, 
coughed and wheezed—I was 
amused to see Austrian boy 
scouts, armed with rifles, patrol- 
ling the platforms and ap- 
proaches in place of the 
vanished Imperial police and 
Military guards. At every 
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junction we saw the sidings 
and locomotive sheds cluttered 
with broken-down, rusty en- 
gines—heaps of boiler-worn iron 
hardly fit even for the scrap 
heap of a foundry. Now and 
again, too, our serpentine train 
passed gasping, puffing engines, 
whistling feebly, hauling numer- 
ous open cattle-trucks and horse- 
boxes crammed with troops of 
the many races of the old 
Austrian empire. They, like 
us, were mad to get home. 
They were riding on the buffers, 
at the imminent and frequent 
risk of life and limbs. They 
even squatted on the roofs of 
the larger freight vans, warming 
themselves with fires of wood, 
round which they had built 
canvas or tarpaulin screens to 
keep off the wind and weather. 
Many of these men were swept 
to death when the trains 
entered the numerous tunnels in 
the mountains or passed under 
bridges where there was not 
clearance enough for the pas- 
sage of heads and bodies. Every 
transport of this sort cheered 
us, and waved and shouted 
friendly inquiries as we passed. 
To them we, also, were 
Kameraden. 

Along the picturesque valley 
of the Mirz, with its chateaux 
and Schléssen perched on crags, 
our four engines slowly steamed, 
and then began the long climb 
upwards into the pine-covered 
hills and wild mountains of 
Styria. Most of the level- 
crossings were unguarded—we 
had frequently to stop and 
open the gates ourselves—and 
there were no signalmen in the 
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abandoned cabins. The dis- 
used or neglected track, with 
its rusty rails, was weed-grown. 
The decay and neglect of years 
of war was over all. 

Once or twice a day we had 
to halt to get fuel from the 
woods. Our engines’ fire-boxes 
devoured great piles of billets. 
Foraging parties went down the 
embankments into the woods 
and hills to cut down suitable 
timber. We cut all that could 
be hauled to the line, without 
too much difficulty, where 
tracks were bad or lacking. 
Other parties scoured the pic- 
turesque Styrian countryside 
for food. Little, indeed, could 
we find, beg, buy, or steal in 
villages and small farms. A 
fowl or two—scraggy and tough 
—occasionally a small sheep or 
rank goat ; swedes, turnips, or 
potatoes lifted from the fields ; 
but of bread, even the blackest, 
none. 

Wine we could (and did) ob- 
tain in plenty. I must, in this 
trip, have sampled every brand 
grown in the mountain valleys 
—from strong Luttenberger and 
Kirschbacher down to the pale 
red acid variety—wvin ordinaire 
du pays— which is called 
Schilcher. 

We made a prematurely 
grey-haired British colonel our 
train commandant, and he ap- 
pointed cooks whose kitchen 
‘was in a brake van at the head 
of the train, near the tender, 
where the water-tanks were 
close at hand. Another covered 
car served as our store for wood 
fuel for both kitchens and the 
fire-boxes of the four labouring 


locomotives. When we wanted 
water to make tea in our dixieg, 
we took it from the engines’ 
tanks, unless a spring or moun- 
tain torrent happened to be 
accessible from the line, and 
this proved to be seldom. 

Engine - drivers on British 
railroads have told me that 
sometimes when they have 
been working long and heavy 
express passenger trains, timed 
to reach stations on the tick of 
the minute, their engines have 
run ‘down in the nick’ for 
want of steam. They have 
then had to choose between 
losing time on the road and 
cutting off the steam from the 
heaters of the passenger coaches, 
if it were winter. 

We, with our worn-out en- 
gines leaking in every joint 
and valve, were never able to 
spare an ounce of steam to 
warm theimmense train. Many 
of the windows were broken, 
and gave no protection against 
the wind, which was icy-cold. 
Luckily the weather was dry, 
and the men organised daily 
football matches, wherever we 
stopped, to keep themselves 
fit and warm. Usually, unless 
the night were very bright and 
moonlit and the track clear 
for miles ahead, we lay by in 
the dark hours. We had no 
maps of the region, and our 
scratch footplate crew declined 
to risk the dangers of possible 
ambush or probable falling 
gradients, curves, and tunnels 
at night. They did ‘ not know 
the road,’ as British drivers 
say. 

It was no easy matter, with 
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wood fuel, to raise enough 
steam pressure to haul that 
long train up the steep hills. 
The many long halts in the 
day, and the total stoppages 
at night, made us take weeks 
to cover @ journey which an 
express, in normal times, would 
doin a day or less. The engines’ 
tubes were coated with scale, 
and the flues choked, and on 
two occasions our men were 
forced to stop and clean them 
out as well as they could. It 
was just as well that we passed 
no other train coming towards 
us on the line, where the track 
was, indeed, often single. 

In our efforts to try to live 
on the country we arranged for 
our best marksmen to take up 
positions along the train, where 
they might pot hares or rabbits. 
They became adepts at knock- 
ing over the rabbits that 
squatted outside their burrows 
on the tops and sides of cut- 
tings and embankments. When 
bullets began to run short, bits 
of rock or rounded stones laid 
out not a few rodents. The 
men soon became expert at 
calculating how much to allow 
for the speed of the train. 
One of our privates—he was a 
fireman on the old Highland 
Line in 1913—told me this 
shying of stones and pebbles 
was an old and favourite sport 
of his, from the footplate of an 
engine working a fast passenger 
train. He could certainly be 
relied on not to miss his furry 
targets. 

Guards were placed in the 
rear and front of the train. 
We watched for snipers or 
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bandits in deep cuttings, or 
where the line ran through 
lonely woods; but we had no 
such troubles. The bitter wind 
blowing through the cracks of 
the unheated coaches was our 
worst hardship, next to the 
want of food, and when we 
came to a halt on the top of 
steep gradients we wondered 
whether our brakes or draw- 
bars would hold going downhill, 
or whether we should have 
trouble in suddenly stopping, 
should emergency call for it, on 
the level beyond the falling hill. 
We often ‘ got stuck for steam,’ 
and then the engines had to be 
stopped and backed to gain 
momentum enough to take our 
long train to the top. Some- 
times several such backings 
were needed. 

And how the ungreased axles 
screeched when the train de- 
scended the heavy gradients in 
the mountains, and rounded 
sharp curves in the line! 
Lubricating oil and ‘wagon- 
grease were as scarce as bread 
in the Austrian lands at this 
time. There were times when 
we had to forage round farms 
and villages in order to find 
rancid butter or ancient tallow 
to melt down for engine lubri- 
cation. Washers for valves 
and taps were another diffi- 
culty. A worried - looking 
Austrian driver we met in an 
engine-depot, a few miles out- 
side the suburbs of Vienna, 
moaned to our R.E.’s—who 
tried to cadge some oil from 
him —about the constant 
trouble he was having with his 
own derelict engine. These 
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verdammte ersatzen washers, 
said he, were made of com- 
pressed paper, and had to be 
renewed every half-hour. 

We cut strips off the leather 
of our belts, and bits from the 
tongues of our boots, to provide 
washers and plugs for our own 
drivers, who were profane and 
most blasphemous in their ex- 
pressions about the lack of 
small essentials for the four 
engines. 

One afternoon, high up in 
the plateaux of the mountains, 
not far from the borders of 
Croatia, the train had stopped 
for a breather and to raise 
steam. The R.E. drivers found 
that over the brow of the hill 
ahead lay a long straight 
stretch of falling gradient. 
They said there could be no 
harm, and small risk, in finding 
just what these old Austrian 
‘ coffee-pots ’ of ruddy engines 
were capable of. 

A double fatigue party of our 
fellows cut down and loaded 
on to the tenders an extra 
large supply of pine logs and 
beech billets to get us over the 
brow of the hill. 

Four blasts on the whistle 
signalled the footballers to stop 
their game and get aboard the 
train. The fire-boxes were 
roaring, sparks streaming out 
from the funnels of the engines, 
and steam blowing off in hissing 
clouds, when we began to climb 
that hill. We topped it at last 
and looked out on the limestone 
plateau of the Karst, and then 
began the descent. At first the 
coaches and cars were bumping 
over the joints of the rails at 
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about twenty miles an honr, 
but very soon we must have 
exceeded sixty. The drivers 
shut off steam and coasted 
down. The weight and momen- 
tum of the long train made an 
appreciable difference to the 
speed. To our left and right, 
torrents brawled over boulder- 
strewn beds of mountain brooks, 
They flashed past in the twink- 
ling of an eye— 


“Faster than fairies, faster than 
witches, 
Torrents and culverts, beech 
woods and ditches!” 


The axles of the trucks and 
coaches screamed like tug-boat 
sirens. The winter dusk was 
coming on, and the train seemed 
to be engaged in a race with it 
before it turned into black 
darkness down on the level 
stretch below. From screeching 
maddeningly, the axle-boxes 
turned to spitting out fire and 
clouds of smoke. The front 
part of the train caught fire, 
but still we rushed on as if 
madness had seized the brains 
of the men in the engine cabs. 

Men were standing on the 
platforms at the ends of the 
cars, peering out in the growing 
darkness, as if to spot places 
where they might leap out 
without fear of broken necks 


and legs. Death by fire seemed 


as near as death by impact 
with some _ boulder - strewn 
torrent-bed or the bole of a 
tree. 

A captain of a famous cavalry 
regiment was looking out of 
the window of a front coach 
swearing death to our footplate 
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men—at least, that was what 
his facial motions implied, for 
the infernal roar of the runaway 
train drowned his objurgations 
—when we ran into a deep 
cutting and out on a long 
level section, where the engines’ 
brakes had a chance to act. 

It took a large amount of 
sand and soil to ‘ douse’ those 
flaming axle-boxes before they 
cooled off enough to be touched 
with the naked hand. The 
drivers tried no more experi- 
ments after that. 

Slowly we climbed the hills 
and ran down into the quiet 
dales with their vineyards, till 
we pulled out into the hilly 
regions of Windisch-Biheln, 
and through the tunnels under 
the Leitersberg. The entirely 
unlighted train—no gas cylin- 
ders and no batteries for 
us!—seemed to be hours in 
the damp and clammy air of 
those tunnels with their reek 
and smoke. We thought of 
mines; of deserters and bandits, 
with bombs or grenades, waiting 
at the top of the ventilation 
shafts in the roofs, to lob down 
their welcomes into these bowels 
of helland darkness! However, 
our luck held good. 

Marburg, a picturesque town 
in the valley of the Drave, 
about 1000 feet up, stays in my 
memory. We stopped there 
rather a long time, in order to 
acquire some of the succulent 
poultry for which this region is 
famed in Austria. There were 
times when the chance of put- 
ting something into the pot 
besides weak tea could not be 
lost. 
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On went our four labouring 
engines, belching and coughing 
their way into narrow valleys 
and past vine-clad bergs. We 
left the waters of the dark and 
romantic Drave and climbed 
heavily into the high, wild 
mountains. Hills rose behind 
hills; the line passed the old 
Roman fort of Cilli, and dipped 
into ravines with overhanging 
crags and brawling torrents 
rushing down to join the 
San. 

Wonderful glimpses were ours 
of this river and its tree- 
covered rocks and precipices ; 
then the engines whistled and 
plunged us into more long 
tunnels and a country of hills 
and schléssen. 

We came to a high and 
dreary spot, the Laibacher 
Moor. Here our Royal En- 
gineers hesitated a long time 
before driving the long train 
over a lofty viaduct under the 
high hill of Franzdorf. 

Were the pillars safe—after 
four years of war and neglect 
and heavy wear? Would they 
bear the weight of our immense 
train ? 

We halted all that day, while 
several parties of men climbed 
down into the wooded bottom 
with its boulder-strewn streams 
and examined the brick and 
stone pillars and abutments as 
well as they could. At last the 
towering shafts were—but with 
dubious shakes of the head— 
pronounced ‘ safe’ to carry our 
train ; and in safety we crossed 
it. 

In all those long and dreary 
miles there was not a single 
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stationmaster at any of the 
lonely wayside stations. Even 
had there been, the Slovene 
dialect of these regions would 
have been incomprehensible to 
us. Days of slow steaming 
followed—across miles of wild 
ridges, by limestone rocks and 
peaks, with rushing streams 
from the hills honeycombing 
the track—down through the 
wild valley of the Poik, with 
an accursed wind, the Bora, 
whistling into our cold, cracked 
coaches, and cutting our emaci- 
ated bodies like a knife. But 
the end was almost in sight. 

We left the savage Bora 
behind and roared into the 
blackness of four long tunnels, 
one after the other, giving 
fleeting and astonishing views 
of the wild beauty of high and 
wooded mountains, and then 
into more tunnels, after which 
the track began to drop 
downhill. 

One day early in December 
I was looking out of the front 
coach window, when, the sun 
shining in my eyes, I caught a 
flashing glimpse of a far-off 
blue thread of sea, seen between 
a gap in the hills. 

It was the Adriatic ! 

And, oh, how tired were our 
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four labouring, wheezing, Aus- 


trian locomotives! The R.E.’s 
had to flog them over this last 
lap of the course more doggedly 
than they had ever done. Far 
to the north-westward, the red 
eye of the dying sun was almost 
level with sullen waters of 
the greyish-green sea when 
the engines slowly wheezed 
and panted towards a forest of 
masts and many smoking 
funnels in the dockyards and 
harbour of Trieste. Slower 
and still slower the long train 
of coaches and trucks hammered 
and bumped over the rusty 
rail joints. We were now in 
sight of the glass roof of the 
main station. 

The engines were oozing 
water and hissing steam at 
every joint and rivet. There 
was a big leak in a steam-pipe. 
The crank-shafts, piston, and 
cylinder-heads and motions 
were loaded with accumulated 
dust, dirt, and rust. Out of 
the windows of the four engine 
cabs leaned eight Royal 
Engineers—grinning; their uni- 
forms blackened out of all 


recognition, minus belts or 
buttons ; unshaven faces sooted 
to the eyes. 


We had arrived. 
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BEGINNER’S LUOK. 


BY A. A. W. WATERS. 


Toe luck of shikar is a 
phenomenon that baffles even 
the experts in the Law of 
Averages, and the luck of the 
beginner at the game is to be 
regarded in the same light as 
the Pyramids—both are colossal 
and both defy explanation. 
A special sort of providence, 
a benevolent and maternal Fate, 
guides the steps of the tender- 
foot in the jungles. Were it not 
so, very few shikaris would 
have survived those early stages 
when, with great enthusiasm 
put little knowledge, they went 
forth to shoot the greater carni- 
vora, or the more dangerous 
horned animals like bison. Most 
shikaris have experienced this 
beginner’s luck, and most can 
tell of at least one narrow 
escape which happened during 
their cub days. 

Curiously enough, shikar acci- 
dents seldom happen to the 
novice; it is the old hand 
who is caught napping. Per- 
haps they become blasé, take 
risks and forget the time- 
worn adages of the game, but 
who can say that beginner’s 
luck has not a great deal to do 
with it ? 

Most shikaris are supersti- 
tious: I have shot with a man 
of great experience, with forty 
years of Indian jungle and a 
hundred tiger to his credit, 
who became despondent, who 
almost gave up the shoot, and 
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certainly gave up hope if a 
jackal was the first wild animal 
that he saw at the beginning 
of a day’s shoot. Another very 
gallant Ooorgian sportsman re- 
garded the day as predestined 
to failure if he saw a rabbit; 
but if he could shoot that 
rabbit, then the fates might be 
propitiated. I am _ supersti- 
tious, let me frankly confess. 
I regard beginner’s luck as 
a real thing, but one that is 
outside the range of scientific 
explanation. Can it not be 
said that Diana, the Goddess 
of the Chase, or St Hubert, the 
patron saint of shooting, cap- 
tures another devotee by giving 
him to taste abundantly of the 
fruits of success in his first 
ventures, and by keeping him 
from harm until he knows the 
ways of the jungle and can 
fend for himself? 

The third time I went mugger 
shooting, I shot a sixteen-foot 
mugger on @ particular stretch 
of the local river that was 
regarded as shot out. I saw 
what looked like a tree trunk 
lying on the river bank, and 
paid no more attention. As 
the boat drifted down on to 
it, I saw that it was the mother 
and father of a mugger. I 
now know that I committed 
all the known blunders in the 
stalking of the brute, and 
finished by having it tail-on to 
me. Yet I shot him, to the 
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chagrin of the experienced 
shikaris who came to know 
about it. 

The memory of my first 
panther shoot still holds a 
thrill for me. When I was on 
leave in Southern India last 
year, I was approached by a 
man who described himself as 
a shikari. Although in appear- 


ance he did not fit the part, for - 


he looked more like a house- 
boy than a man of the wilds, 
I succumbed to his persistence, 
and finally agreed to a ‘ bundo- 
bust ’ for a panther shoot at a 
village some thirty miles away. 
I drove out by car, and as a 
result of a late start I did not 
reach the dak bungalow until 
four o’clock. Hastily unpack- 
ing the luggage, I set off to sit 
in the machan which the shikari 
had prepared for me. I noted 
the time the goat was tied in 
position—4.45 p.m. At half- 
past six I began to feel the 
need for some tea. I had 
very little faith in that shoot, 
for it struck me that it was 
most haphazard. Sheer inertia 
kept me in the machan. Then 
Diana or St Hubert took a 
hand, and a slice of beginner’s 
luck was handed to me. At 
a quarter to seven, a few 
minutes before total darkness 
fell, out bounded a panther, 
so unexpectedly that I was 
the unwilling witness of an 
exhibition of the panther’s 
methods of killing. I ewonka 
have avoided it if I could, but 
I avenged the death - the 
goat, and bagged my first 
panther less than three hours 
after my entry into the field of 
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panther shooting. I wag go 
encouraged by this initial gue- 
cess that I sat in machans 
all around that village for g 
week, but the luck did not 
hold, and at the end of my 
shoot I had increased my bag 
by one large snake. 

A few days before the south- 
west monsoons were due to 
break this year, packing my 
guns and traps, I headed south 
for Mysore on my two months’ 
leave. I am stationed one 
hundred miles from the north- 
ern frontier of India, and this 
‘heading’ for Mysore necessi- 
tated a rail journey of 1800 
miles—or expressed in time, 
seventy-two weary hours—in 
scorching railway carriages in 
the middle of the Indian 
summer. 

Bangalore was my _ head- 
quarters for this shoot, and 
bison was the animal I was 
after. I confess to my com- 
plete ignorance of bison shoot- 
ing, but I hoped, and it was a 
hope fully realised, to learn as 
I went along. I learnt, but 
nearly at the cost of my life. 
A few days were required to 
alrange the bundobust —an 
elastic word meaning ‘ arrange- 
ment’ and used in connection 
with everything from a trans- 
action with a flying ‘ dhobi’ 
to a contract to build a bridge. 
I had been nosing around to 
get as much information about 
bison as I possibly could, and 
in the course of my nosing 
about I met a very remark- 
able Belgian engineer. He was 
a water-diviner and boring 
engineer combined, and such 
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was his faith in his abilities that 
he guaranteed his wells on the 
principle of ‘ no water, no pay.’ 
In ten minutes I gathered 
that he had spent most of his 
adult life in Mysore, and in his 
younger days had been a great 
shikari. I asked if he had 
shot any bison. In an impres- 
sive voice he replied, ‘“ No, 
my good sir. I am a married 
man.” I sensed a story, but 
was disappointed; he had a 
wife, and considered it his 
duty to preserve his life as 
long as possible. 

I was not deterred but felt 
a certain lessening of confidence, 
but the weighty machine that 
was my bundobust could not 
be stopped, and with its in- 
exorable advance I was carried. 
In the strange way that it 
does, the conversation turned 
to snakes. My Belgian friend 
had a fund of knowledge re- 
lating to these unpleasant 
reptiles, and proceeded to 
impart some of it to me. 
He explained that the area 
I had selected for my second 
shoot was noted for its 
king-cobras. His advice to me 
if I met one of these danger- 
ous snakes ran like this: 
“Tf a king-cobra sees you, 
then it will attack without 
hesitation. You must keep 
your head, and must wait till 
it has risen to strike you in 
the face; then shoot. They 
stand five feet off the ground. 
You only get one shot, so you 
must be certain of it.’”’ With 
complete nonchalance I replied, 
“By Jove! that’s a good idea. 
I'll remember to do that.” 
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But those strange misgivings 
increased within me, for I have 
the most violent loathing for 
even the smallest earthworm 
of a snake, and the idea of a 
snake fifteen feet long, a hooded 
cobra that could rise five feet 
off the ground, was repugnant 
to me to say the least. The 
bundobust went on, and with 
the passing of the days the 
memory of my Belgian friend 
faded and my _ confidence 
returned. 

My first trip was an 
amateurish affair. I went by 
car some two hundred miles 
to Kemminagundi, a pleasant 
spot in the Bababudan Hills, 
where I camped in the Tra- 
vellers’ Bungalow —a_ bleak, 
one-roomed hut guarded by a 
wild - looking aboriginal who 
claimed to be a cook. My 
guide and informant was a 
young  Mussulman coffee 
planter, hospitable to a 
degree and very helpful. With 
his brother, a charming lad 
called Aziz, I did my shoot- 
ing, but our strenuous efforts 
did not produce a_ bison, 
although we saw numerous 
tracks on the lower hills. 
Leeches were exceedingly 
numerous and hungry, and 
with their great initiative and 
unbounded energy were able 
to penetrate to parts of my 
anatomy that I had imagined 
safe even from mosquitoes. 
In two days my legs were 
dotted with those peculiar blue 
dots that mark the spot where 
a leech has fed off one. Leeches 
eventually forced me to retire. 
Four hungry friends decided 
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to co-operate in their feeding, 
and so closely did they combine 
that they left me with a hole 
on my ankle the size of a three- 
penny-piece. At the end of a 
week the most alarming symp- 
toms developed, and I diag- 
nosed a septic ankle. I applied 
poultices, but my poultices are 
never hot enough. My playing 
at doctoring seemed to make 
matters worse, and when walk- 
ing necessitated my being 
helped by two coolies, I re- 
turned to Bangalore and a 
doctor. 

In a week my ankle went 
back to its normal size, and I 
was able to walk. Another 
bundobust had been put in 
hand, my destination this time 
being Nirsimharajapura — the 
home of king-cobras according 
to my Belgian friend. Most 
place-names in Mysore have a 
meaning. My destination had 
been called Yeddihalli, meaning 
the ‘left-hand village,’ and 
signifying the small, unimpor- 
tant village. It had been a 
poor, backward place until 
a local genius had a brain- 
wave and renamed it Nirsimha- 
rajapura, after the brother of 
the Maharaja of Mysore. With 
this highly connected name 
it could no longer be allowed 
to remain in a backward con- 
dition. All sorts of improve- 
ments were immediately put 
in hand, and (this is a doubtful 
benefit, I grant you) a Munsiff 
or District Judge made it his 
headquarters. There is a great 
deal in a name in India! 

Nirsimharajapura was a diffi- 
cult place to get at. A night’s 
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journey by train brought me 
to Tarikere, where I boarded 
the forest train to travel thirty 
miles through the forests. This 
railway was a comic affair, but 
the local railway staff took it 
very seriously. I was rather 
overcome when I discovered a 
large centipede crawling up my 
sleeve, and I hunted the car. 
riage for the others I felt must 
be lurking under the cushions, 
This spoilt my journey for me, 
and I could not sleep during 
those four hours to Nirsimha- 
rajapura. 

I had been given an intro- 
duction to the local forest 
range officer, and I found him 
a charming Indian with a great 
love of shikar. He commenced 
arrangements for my bison 
shooting, and he suggested a vil- 
lage called Kodaihalli (meaning 
the village on the west weir of a 
tank). This was seventeen 
miles away. Meanwhile we 
borrowed a Ford owned by 
the local excise contractor, and 
did many trips in the evenings 
after sambur and chital. I 
bagged two of the latter and 
one of the former. This sambur 
was a huge beast that resisted 
the united efforts of six men to 
carry it to the car. There was 
nothing for it but to leave it 
where it lay for the night and 
to send a bullock-cart and a 
fatigue party to collect it the 
next morning. This we did, 
and late the next afternoon the 
fatigue party returned empty- 
handed. The sambur had been 
consumed by tigers, one of the 
late arrivals being actually in 
possession when the party 
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reached the spot. I kicked 
myself for not going too. 

After a few days of this 
delightful pottering, I moved 
my belongings to the forest 
hut at Kodaihalli. The bison 
shoot was to commence. The 
south - west monsoons break 
early in the Malnard, and a 
good deal of rain had already 
fallen. The teak jungles were 
a grand sight, but the dense 
undergrowth made me ponder 
on questions of visibility. A 
military mind has its draw- 
backs. The first day broke 
sunny, and at 4.30 A.M. the 
forest range officer and myself, 
accompanied by two trackers, 
set off into the jungle. Our 
plan was to walk down the 
forest inspection lines, hoping 
to pick up the tracks of bison 
in the soft earth pathways. 
Our first morning produced 
two tracks, but these petered 
out in the dense undergrowth. 
We came upon a large herd of 
chital with one good stag, but, 
as is nearly always the case 
with an old stag, it kept well 
in the middle of the herd, and 
was the first to bolt for safety 
when the alarm sounded. 

The second day produced an 
exciting stalk of a jungle sheep. 
The range officer was a master 
of all things concerning the 
jungle, and taught me a great 
deal. We stalked that ex- 
tremely nervous little animal, 
and to my horror I missed a 
clean shot at thirty yards. I 
regretted this, as the confidence 
of the officer in my shooting 
must have been shaken. I 
took a great deal of trouble 


that evening in shooting at a 
target pinned to a tree, and 
this to some extent restored 
his confidence. I might say 
that I shot the smaller game 
only when the bison trails had 
definitely petered out. 

At 5 a.m. the following morn- 
ing we set out again in a light 
drizzle. The ground was wet, 
and we were optimistic. At 
6 A.M. we picked up the tracks 
of a single large bison, and 
with our eyes glued to the 
ground we followed. For the 
next three hours I was treated 
to an impressive demonstra- 
tion of tracking. For stretches 
of a few hundred yards the 
tracks were clear, but for the 
most part I could not detect 
any sign of a hoof-print. We 
followed through teak jungles 
of the densest form, where the 
undergrowth that springs up 
with the south-west monsoon 
has sufficiently advanced to 
hide anything more than a 
few yards away. At 9 A.M., 
after three hours on the trail 
of the bison, the party sat 
down for a breather, and we 
needed it, for we were puffed 
by the exertion of moving 
noiselessly through the under- 
growth in the airless, humid 
heat of the jungle. 

After a few whiffs of our 
cigarettes, our nerves were 
tautened by the most alarm- 
ing noise. The old hand at 
the game, the forest officer, 
was deceived, so I, the novice, 
am not ashamed to confess 
that I thought it was the roar 
of a bison. To our disgust it 
was @ false alarm. A fallen 
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tree grating against another 
was responsible for the noise. 
This diversion had the effect of 
reviving our keenness, and soon 
we set off again. A few hun- 
dred yards farther along the 
trail we surprised a pair of 
jangle sheep, who continued 
to graze unaware of the four 
pairs of eyes watching them. 
I was tempted to shoot, but 
fortunately, or unfortunately 
in the light of after events, I 
saved the shot for the bison 
I hoped was close at hand. 
Close at hand it truly was. 

We threw a stone at the 
dainty jungle sheep and con- 
tinued. A hundred yards ahead 
were the droppings of a bison 
still steaming, and two hundred 
yards ahead I saw my first 
bison in its wild state. Partly 
hidden behind a clump of 
bamboos, it faced us, the forest 
officer and myself watching it 
from behind the cover of a 
clump, in the position best 
described as ‘frozen.’ The 
bison was obviously very 
curious about us. I felt at 
a disadvantage because, with 
its nose in the air, a bison 
offers a negligible target if it 
faces one. The bison decided 
to investigate, and cantered 
towards us, nose in the air 
and snorting in the most alarm- 
ing way; this, I decided, was 
the charge I was told to expect 
if the bison got wind of me, 
but it came to a halt thirty 
yards from us, and we con- 
tinued to freeze behind our 
cover. The bison must have 
been rather puzzled by our 
strange behaviour; for after 


looking surprised and annoyed, 
it wheeled on its own ground 
and cantered in a quarter of a 
circle to view us from another 
angle. I had anticipated this, 
and had my °423 Mauser in 
my shoulder and my finger 
on the trigger. The hoped-for 
opportunity had arrived ag 
the bison stopped broadside 
on to us, but it was not a 
perfectly clear shot because 
the animal was partly hidden 
by a thick bamboo clump. 
Taking the aim I had visualised 
so often in my day-dreams, I 
pressed the trigger. In my 
dreams the bison always fell 
at this point, but this one 
was not so obliging, for it 
cantered off, snorting and bel- 
lowing, but not, thank heavens! 
in my direction. For several 
minutes we could hear the 
infuriated beast crashing its 
way through the jungle, and 
I must confess that my spirits 
fell with the lessening of the 
noise. So certain was I that 
I had not missed that I de- 
cided to investigate, and, al- 
though nothing showed for the 
first thirty yards of the path 
the bison had flattened out for 
itself, to my great joy I saw 
that it had stumbled, and on 
the leaves all around were 
large spots of pink, frothy 
blood. I was hot on the trail, 
and followed for a hundred 
yards. Then the type of jungle 
changed, the bamboos giving 
place to high, dense under- 
growth, festooned with creepers, 
which made the going extremely 
difficult and reduced visibility 
to a few yards. 
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From the grunts and snorts 
that issued from this cover, we 
concluded that the bison had 
come to a halt. I did likewise, 
for I had stopped to think ; 
and so often had I been warned 
against following a wounded 
bison, that it looked like suicide 
to grope my way through the 
dense undergrowth with an in- 
furiated bison sitting in wait 
for me. Prudence prevailed, 
and drawing away from the 
tracks, I held a whispered con- 
ference with the forest officer. 
We decided to return to camp 
for breakfast, and to follow 
late in the afternoon with 
some hunting dogs. 

Breakfast was a great joy 
and a relief, but I was anxious 
to return. In Kodaihalli vil- 
lage was an old Mussulman 
gentleman who expressed him- 
self ready to come with me. 
Two dogs were produced with 
alleged hunting reputations, and 
at 3 P.M. we returned to the 
chase. For some curious reason 
for which I could not after- 
wards account, everybody as- 
sumed that the bison was 
dead, and everybody had a 
childlike confidence in the 
Mussulman. The bison was 
very much alive, and the Mus- 
sulman led me into a packet 
of trouble by his lack of 
knowledge and his foolhardi- 
ness. In the mysterious way 
known only to dwellers in the 
jungle, the trackers led us 
straight back to where we had 
left the bison’s tracks. From 
this point the order of march 
was as follows: the two dogs, 
whom I soon dismissed from 
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service. They were a hin- 
drance and served no useful 
purpose. I followed, very much 
frightened, but determined not 
to show it. The Mussulman 
completed the vanguard. In 
the main guard, twenty yards 
behind, were the forest officer 
and the trackers, and in the 
rear the dog owners and two 
coolies carrying skinning knives. 
What sublime optimism ! 

In this order of march we 
moved off, very cautiously, 
with frequent halts to climb 
a tree the better to see over 
the high undergrowth. We 
covered two hundred yards in 
half an hour, and during a 
pause for another look from a 
tree, we had proof that assump- 
tion number one was false, for 
loud bellowing showed the bison 
to be very much alive and aware 
of our antics in the thick jungle. 
The blood stream was much 
thicker, and from the numerous 
patches of flattened wunder- 
growth we saw that he had 
been obliged to take frequent 
rests. Another hundred yards 
and we reached a tree with 
roots that were washed bare 
of earth, affording a foothold 
from which a good view could 
be obtained. Upon this the 
Mussulman mounted to make a 
survey. A minute elapsed, and 
he showed great excitement, 
gesticulating and pointing 
ahead. In my efforts to see 
what he was pointing at, I 
moved away from the tree and 
slightly to the right of it, and 
hobbled about on tiptoes in my 
efforts to see over the bushes. 
What happened a moment later 
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occupied a few seconds, but the 
relating takes longer. 

During my futile attempts 
to increase my height, I was 
chilled to the marrow by a 
short but extremely powerful 
bellow from my left. I turned 
to see the bison a few yards 
away, head down, in full charge. 
I think I know the meaning 
of the term ‘ petrified with fear.’ 
Am I writing from the grave? 
No. I owe my life to a young 
teak tree. I did not get 
behind it, for I had not time. 
A merciful providence put it 
there, but to the bison it was 
the merest trifle. With a 
nice disregard for obstacles it 
charged into the tree, flatten- 
ing it to the ground. I was 
behind that tree, and it hit me 
fair and square in the face, 
violently throwing me on my 
back. The bison kept its line, 
and as I lay on my back I 
had a blurred vision of it pass- 
ing over me. I remember 
thinking vaguely what an 
unpleasant way this was of end- 
ing one’s life. I saw a good 
many stars that are not gener- 
ally visible through a telescope. 
I felt a jar as the bison went 
over me, and from the bruises 
I discovered afterwards, its 
hoof must have given me a 
glancing blow on the head as 
it passed. 

The next five minutes were 
the nearest approach to the 
perfect Chinese torture I could 
imagine. My rifle had been 
thrown out of my hands with 
the first violent crash, and I 
lay on the ground, a little 
fuddled but quite aware of 
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what was happening. I wag 
pinned down and hidden by 
the bushes that had been 
flattened over me. I went 
through all the tortures of 
the damned as the bison 
searched for me. Fortunately 
it could not see me and must 
have been a poor judge of 
distance, for it searched for 
me about ten yards away. I 
breathed again when a crash- 
ing sound indicated that it 
had given up the search and 
continued on its way. 

I got up cautiously and 
climbed the nearest tree—very 
shakily and without much 
agility, I must confess. When 
I climbed down I discovered 
with a shock that its trunk 


was covered with thorns 
and that my hands and 
legs were badly torn. Sure 


that the bison had left us and 
would not return, I took stock 
of the damage. The Mussul- 
man lay on the ground groan- 
ing. He had been up the tree 
when the bison charged, and 
could not have been hit by it; 
and with my rudimentary 
knowledge of medicine, I diag- 
nosed extreme wind-up and 
something that looked very 
much like a heart attack. 
This diagnosis was confirmed 
by a doctor the following day. 
I turned my attention to myself. 
I passed my fingers gingerly 
over my face, to discover my 
nose sitting coyly on my left 
cheek. It was bleeding freely, 
and I could not stop it for a 
considerable time. I had 
sundry bruises, mainly on the 
head, and my ribs felt very 
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tender. My spectacles were 
nowhere to be found, and I 
had no hope that they had 
survived. My rifle was picked 
up ten yards from the broken 
tree. The journey home was 
a painful process. The Mussul- 
man had to be carried, and I 
had frequent fits of dizziness 
and a couple of pass-outs that 
made a five-mile walk a night- 
mare. Back in camp a sort 
of reaction set in, and I felt 
most unsteady. The forest 
officer and myself decided that 
I was in no state to continue 
the shoot the next day, and 
that I needed attention im- 
mediately if I was not to go 
through life with a nose that 
would be looked upon with 
envy by pugilists. 

I determined to move the 
Mussulman to Shimoga Hos- 
pital, and I set off in a bullock- 
cart to cover the seventeen 
miles to Nirsimharajapura dur- 
ing the night. I had made an 
attempt to set my nose with 


a pencil and a tooth-brush, 
and the jolting of the bullock- 
cart gave me the feeling that 
a light hand was tapping it 
with a hammer. 

The range officer saw me off 
at the forest tramway terminus. 
I thanked him very sincerely 
for the immense trouble he had 
taken, and remarked that we 
had had bad luck. 

“‘ Bad luck, sir? Yesterday 
was your luckiest day. You 
lived to tell the tale, and that 
is a far better trophy than a 
bison head.’ 

I thought about it during 
the four hours in the forest 
tramway. I could not sleep, 
for I still remembered the 
centipede that had visited me 
on the outward journey. And 
the more I thought about it, 
the more I was inclined to 
agree with the officer. Yester- 
day had certainly been my 
luckiest day... Diana... 
St Hubert . . . Beginner’s 
luck . . . who can tell ? 
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Hic et ubique. 


I. THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


BY TACK 


‘ CONFOUND these Birdmen,”’ 
said the Navigator as he stepped 
out of the chart-house and 
glared at a seaplane screaming 
past the truck. He was a 
peace-loving man who disliked 
unnecessary noise, and in 
particular he hated low-flying 
aircraft. 

The ship had just arrived at 
St Kitts after a perfect trip 
from Barbados. Her arrival 
had been eagerly awaited by 
the ships of the Fleet already 
at anchor, for she brought 
them a week’s mail. Her Cap- 
tain being the most junior, 
she was the ‘boots’ of the 
flotilla and so was given all 
the odd jobs. After handing 
over the mail to the flagship, 
she had gone alongside the oiler 
to complete with fuel and to 
embark three tons of coal for 
the galleys. Three tons! One 
can almost hear the sarcasm 
of her pre-war coal-burning 
ancestors. 

There had, however, been 
one fly in the ointment. Au- 
thority had ordained that she 
should embark the coal for 
the rest of the flotilla, some 
fifteen tons. Now fifteen tons 
of coal on the fo’c’sle, with a 
steady trade wind blowing 
through the ship, have a way of 
riling every man aboard, from 
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the Captain to the youngest 
Ordinary Seaman. Which ex- 
plains why the Navigator, 
chancing to see the ship’s 
pendants flying in the flagship, 
enjoined a Signalman in no 
mean terms to wake up and 
keep his eyes open. 

The answering pendant flew 
to the masthead, and the Signal- 
man spelt out the message : 

‘Report received seaplane 
fallen into sea north-east side 
of island. Proceed at once. 
Power boat is being despatched.” 
There followed a bearing and 
distance from a local landmark. 

In less time than it takes to 
tell, the Captain arrived on 
the bridge, the ship slipped 
from the oiler, and the engine- 
room staff started to work up 
to full speed. Frigate Bay, 
once the anchorage of Nelson, 
Rodney, and other great sea- 
men, lies at the south-east 
corner of St Kitts. A narrow, 
shallow channel divides the 
island from its neighbour, Nevis. 
A quick glance at the chart 
showed that to use this channel 
would save eight miles. 

‘“‘ How do we go, Lawrence ? ” 
asked the Captain as the ship 
cleared the stern of a cruiser. 

‘“‘ Straight for the hole, sir,” 
replied the Navigator. “ Give 
the near point half a cable.” 
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The Captain steadied the 


ship on the ‘hole.’ The note 
of the boiler-room fans rose 
perceptibly as the speed in- 
creased. 

“TJ think you’d better have 
a look at it, sir,” said the 
Navigator as he pulled the 
chart off the table and moved 
beside the Captain. The Cap- 
tain looked. 

“ You’re sure we can do it ? ”’ 
he asked. There was a ring 
of determination in the ques- 
tion that told the Navigator 
that it would take a great deal 
to stop them. 

The latter had been a bit 
anxious, but buoyed up by 
the firmness in his Captain’s 
voice he replied, ‘ Yes, sir. 
Quite sure. The least depth is 
eighteen feet. We’re drawing 
thirteen and a half. Our stern 
sucks down about two and a 
half at this speed. That makes 
sixteen. That gives us two 
feet clear. Of course, it’s 
narrow and twisty, but there’s 
room for us.’’ 

Deep down in his heart the 
Captain had been a little ner- 
vous, but so confident was his 
Navigator that he felt it would 
be a disgrace to funk it. 

“ Very well,” he said. “ May 
be a question of saving life. 
I wonder if we’ll be in time.” 

As a young Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, Captain of a China 
gunboat, he had already gained 
acquaintance with narrow and 
shallow waters. It was an 
acquaintance that had not 
made him reckless, but had 
taught him to see the danger 
in the right perspective. 
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For a moment a rain squall 
blotted out the bay. As it 
cleared, the ship entered the 
channel, and for the first time 
they noticed the flagship’s 
power boat just ahead. She 
was a new type of fast motor 
boat, on loan for trials. 

“ She'll get her trial on the 
other side all right,’’ remarked 
the Captain. ‘“ How now, Law- 
rence ? ” 

The latter was standing 
alongside the binnacle with 
the chart in his hand, tracing 
the course with a finger. There 
was no time to lay off courses 
and bearings. 

** See that rock in the middle, 
sir? Steer for that. That 
patch of green will be this 
coral reef. As soon as our 
stern’s clear we’ll come round 
a bit for that point with 
the white patch on it. My 
God, sir, look at our stern 
wave!” 

The Captain gasped. Follow- 
ing them and stretching right 
across the channel was an 
enormous green curler, hanging 
high above the upper deck, 
threatening to fall on board. 
After the squall, the tropical 
sun had reappeared and now 
shone through this wall, turning 
it a wonderful emerald green. 
It was at once a terrifying and 
beautiful sight; the sort of 
thing that forever lingers in a 
sailor’s memory. 

‘* Better ease down,’’ he said, 
and gave an order to the 
Quartermaster. 

As the ship’s speed slackened, 
the great wave, no longer hav- 
ing the support of its own 
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momentum, collapsed with a 
roar and a smother of foam. 

“‘ Must have been almost on 
the putty,’ muttered the Navi- 
gator. ‘‘Come round now, sir, 
to port. There’s not much 
room past that rock.” 

In another ten minutes the 
ship was in deeper water and 
able to increase speed again. 
Soon she was clear of reefs 
and in the open sea. Here 
the north-east trade made itself 
felt. There was a little sea 
that sent sheets of water flying 
from the ship’s anchors as she 
raced onward. 

Ahead was the power boat. 
They watched her antics 
as, without slackening speed, 
she bucketed into the sea, a 
smother of spray. Overhead 
circled one of the Fleet’s sea- 
planes. But neither’ the 
searchers in the air nor those 
on the waters could find a 
trace of the reported disaster. 

Then, without explanation, 
a signal came to return to 
harbour. The seaplane turned 
southward and disappeared 
over the shoulder of a hill. 
The destroyer eased down and 
stopped. The power boat, hav- 
ing no wireless, was still chasing 
about like a two-month-old 
pup. She was summoned along- 
side by lamp and given the 
signal to return. Her crew, 
soaked to the skin, were obvi- 
ously pleased with their vessel, 
which showed little signs of her 
trial. 

“ What speed do you reckon 
we made?” asked the Lieu- 
tenant in charge. 

‘“ About thirty knots,” re- 
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plied the Captain. 
good for this sea.’’ 

‘““Swamp-tested and found 
correct,’? murmured the Navi- 
gator. 

Away went the boat, before 
the sea now, looking the picture 
of speed with comfort. More 
slowly the destroyer followed. 

‘‘ Well, I suppose we may as 
well go back the way we 
came,’’ said the Captain as he 
turned the ship once more 
towards the reefs. ‘ What 
about a drink and some sand- 
wiches, Lawrence? We shan’t 
get lunch for hours.” 

** Good idea, sir. Messenger, 
go and tell the steward to 
bring up sandwiches and a 
couple of grape-fruit ‘ non- 
senses.’ And tell him that 
neither the Captain nor I will 
be down till we’ve anchored. 
By Jove, sir, I feel quite tired 
after that. All the excitement, 
Isuppose. Wonder who started 
that scare, anyway ? ”’ 

‘‘Some blasted nigger with 
@® warped sense of humour. 
Well, he’s cost the country a 
few pence in oil fuel, anyway. 
I expect the Chief’s got a 
moan, working up to full speed 
without warning.’’ 

He lit a pipe and pushed 
his cap back from off his 
forehead. 

Two notes on a buzzer an- 
nounced that there was 4 
message in the wireless office. 
The Leading Signalman went 
to the voice-pipe and hauled 
up a line, on the other end of 
which was a small brass car- 
tridge case. In the case, neatly 
folded, was a signal form. 
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Without any apparent interest 
he unfolded the paper and 
read the signal out to the 
Captain. 

‘‘ Machine is reported to have 
crashed in flames north-east of 
Saba Island. Proceed with 
utmost despatch.” 

The Oaptain looked at the 
Navigator. 

“No rest for the wicked,” 
he said. ‘* Where the devil’s 
Saba Island ? ” 

“Why, it’s miles away, sir ; 
past St Eustatius,” he answered 
as he stepped to the chart 
recess. 

The Captain turned the ship 
round and ordered full speed. 

‘“ Roughly, forty miles, sir,” 
said the Navigator, sucking a 
pencil and waving a pair of 
dividers vaguely in the direc- 
tion of St Eustatius. ‘‘ Mes- 
senger, take this signal to the 
Engineer Officer and tell him 
we’ve forty miles to go.” 

The First Lieutenant arrived 
on the bridge. 

“ What’s the panic now? ” 
he asked. 

The Captain told him. 

“ All very well,” he said, 
“but what about all this coal 
on the fo’e’sle? It’s half dust 
and it’s simply blowing right 
through the ship. And if we 
do this speed for long we’ll 
have to repaint the funnels.” 

He sighed wearily ; the sigh 
of the man who knows that 
his ship is the cleanest and 
smartest in the Flotilla and 
is about to see the work of 
many days destroyed in a few 
hours. 

Soon the ship had gathered 


speed and was shouldering her 
way through the trade wind 
swell. It was a day of flying 
clouds, of rain squalls and 
patches of brilliant sunshine. 
As the ship cleared the end 
of St Kitts, with its green 
fields and white farmhouses, a 
squall ahead passed away and 
the sun came out, revealing 
St Eustatius. 

Onward she sped across the 
intervening channel and along 
the coast; first, a low neck 
of green, then the steeply 
rising sides of an old volcano, 
so symmetrical that it might 
have been an illustration in a 
child’s story-book. There were 
not many houses on this side, 
the side of perpetual wind, and 
the island had a desolate air. 
On again across another stretch 
of sea until Saba appeared, 
tall and lofty, another volcano 
of bygone days. “Its two 
thousand inhabitants,” the 
Pilot reads, “ derive a living 
from the fishing industry. They 
make good seamen.” 

Now, with look-outs on every 
corner of the bridge, the ship 
quartered up and down. Every 
pair of binoculars was brought 
into use. Signalmen, the 
trained look-outs of the Ser- 
vice, scoured the waves with 
their telescopes. ; 

They were looking for some- 
thing rather uncertain; some 
trace of a disaster; a little 
wreckage, maybe, or a patch 
of oil. It hardly occurred to 
them that there might be 
any survivors. The machine 
had crashed three hours before, 
in flames. Had anyone escaped 
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so great a disaster the sharks 
would have had little mercy. 
Consequently it meant very 
little to them when a signal 
to return to harbour was re- 
ceived. They just supposed 
._that they had done their duty. 
The British Navy had sent out 
one of its fastest ships, at a 
second’s notice. If they had 
been too late, if the distance 
had been too great, well, it was 
no fault of theirs. 

A second time the Captain 
turned his ship homeward. 

‘‘ The shortest way will be to 
the westward,’ said the Navi- 
gator. ‘“ Pity. I would like 
to see that channel with time 
to look at it properly.’’ 

At economical speed they 
steamed slowly back to St 
Kitts. The First Lieutenant 
held a council of war with the 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate. The 
foremost funnel would have to 
be scraped right down and re- 
painted. The paint had burned 
and blistered until there was 
nothing else for it. The En- 
gineer Officer had shut down 
on that boiler, and the funnel 
was cooling already. They 
would start scraping that after- 
noon. The ship was full of 
coal dust, anyway, so that a 
few paint scrapings would make 
little difference. 

At sunset they anchored. 
With a feeling of comfortable 
tiredness, induced by a long 
day on the bridge, the Navi- 
gator put the charts and 
dividers away in their drawer. 
Then, collecting his oilskin and 
binoculars, he slowly climbed 

down the bridge ladders and 
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went aft. On the way he 
noticed that the funnel wag 
now half scraped. Stages had 
been left rigged, ready for 
continuing the work in the 
morning. A seaman was sweep- 
ing up the mess, but the 
strong trade wind sent little 
whirls of grey chips scurrying 
aft, to find some quiet corner 
where they might escape his 
broom. 


It was after dinner in the 
Flotilla leader, whither the 
officers had repaired, that the 
Secretary was talking to the 
First Lieutenant. 

“‘ Of course you got the signal 
about the C.-in-C. while you 
were away, didn’t you?” he 
said. 

‘What signal? ’’ asked the 
No. 1, scenting trouble in 
store. 

“Oh, he’s going to walk 
round your vessel, Sunday fore- 
noon.”’ 

The First Lieutenant’s face 
was a study. Incredulity was 
followed by dismay. Then he 
burst out laughing. 

‘¢ And it’s nearly Saturday,” 
he cried. ‘' The ship’s full of 
coal dust and paint chips, and 
the foremost funnel is half 
scraped. Come on, let’s break 
the glad news to the Captain.” 

To tell how the hands worked 
that Saturday from five in the 
morning until long after sun- 
down, ungrudging work for 
pride in their ship, is another 
story. One need only add that 
when the Commander-in-Ohief 
was piped aboard next morning, 
every officer and man shared 
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the same conviction: she was 
the cleanest and smartest ship 
in the flotilla. Nor did the 
great man himself say anything 
to disturb that conviction. 
Soon the shrill cadence of 
the Boatswain’s calls announced 
to the Fleet that the inspection 
was over. The Seaman Guard 
came to the ‘present’ with 
military precision, and the 
dapper little figure in the stern- 


II. 
BY T. A. 


In the autumn of 1932 I 
was about to complete my 
last appointment and don plain 
clothes for good. It so hap- 
pened that during my time 
in the Service, though I had 
many times been within a few 
miles of the Equator, I had 
never actually ‘crossed the 
line,’ and now it seemed that 
I should never sail the ‘ Roar- 
ing Forties ’ or see.an albatross 
beneath his native welkin. On 
mentioning this sad fact to a 
friend, he said: ‘“‘Some people 
are born lucky; here’s the 
very chance for you. I think 
I can fix up a trip to Sydney 
which won’t cost you a penny, 
but you’ll have to find your 
own way back. A shipping 
line in Australia has just taken 
over a new ten-thousand-ton 
motor liner which has been 
built by Harland & Wolff at 
Belfast. She is going out to 
Sydney shortly, and the Marine 
Superintendent is a friend of 
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sheets returned the salute. The 
barge swung round and was 
gone. 

The Captain turned to his 
officers. 

‘* Come on down to the Ward- 
room,” he said. “I’ve just 
remembered that Friday was 
my birthday.” 

The First Lieutenant sighed. 

“And what a _ birthday 
present ! ” 
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mine. Write and suggest that 
you work your passage out to 
Sydney, and say you’re an ex- 
perienced mariner. They might 
welcome @ man with a smatter- 
ing of sea-lore; besides, they 
won’t have to pay you. My 
wife and I are going as far as 
Port Said as ‘ stewardess’ and 
‘ assistant purser.’ ”’ 

The Admiralty and the 
Marine Superintendent both 
seemed anxious that I should 
have my joy-ride to the Anti- 
podes, and one evening I 
boarded the boat-train for Hey- 
sham and, in due course, landed 
at Belfast at 6.45 on a cold, 
sleety morning. The ‘Super’ 
was in the main shipping office. 
Despite the fact that he had 
been up all night, was snowed 
under with correspondence, and 
was busy discussing important 
matters with the firm’s repre- 
sentatives, he was most cordial. 
“The ship’s at the end of the 
jetty,” he said. ‘Go along 
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and make your number with 
the ‘Old Man’ and pinch a 
good cabin—there’s a choice of 
four hundred. I'll be along at 
nine o’clock, when we sign on 
the crew.” 

The ship was lying at the 
entrance to the river. On the 
other side of the arm lay the 
deserted hulk of the Bermuda, 
a new ship which, during her 
short career, had been burnt 
out twice. Gangs of men were 
working feverishly as I went 
on board our ship—painters, 
joiners, and electricians—giving 
her a final touch-up. Poor 
fellows ! shipbuilding was prac- 
tically at a standstill, and 
they would soon be on the dole. 
I interviewed the Captain, and 
was told to wait till the sea- 
men and greasers had signed 
on. It was an interesting cere- 
mony and reminded me of 
commissioning day in a battle- 
ship. The Captain and a Board 
of Trade official sat at a big 
table ; the men came forward, 
one by one, and with studied 
expressions of indifference pro- 
duced their tickets and had 
their names added to the list 
for the voyage. They were to 
be discharged on the day the 
ship reached any port in Aus- 
tralia. Nearly all the men had 
been found by Australia House 
in London, and preference was 
given to those with Australian 
discharges. Most of them were 
Scots or Irish, and many of 
them looked down-and-out and 
had been given their fares 
from London or other British 


ports. Their rigs were very 
varied; one young fellow I 
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noticed was wearing a red beret, 
shooting - jacket, and patent- 
leather shoes; another, an 
elderly man with a smart blue 
suit and yachting cap, looked 
like a senior member of Trinity 
House. 

While the seamen were being 
signed on an incident occurred 
which would have been described 
as ‘ugly’ by the newspapers. A 
Tasmanian had arrived the 
previous day and been allowed 
to sleep on board. Despite 
his good credentials he had 
contrived to get very drunk, 
started a row, and harangued 
the others on the rights of 
free-born Australians. When 
he came to the table he was 
turned down. In a speech 
lasting several minutes he then 
proceeded, with much gesture, 
to give his views on the Cap- 
tain, the owners, and the 
world in general. There were 
several sympathisers in the 
group of men behind him who 
shouted, ‘‘ Let the have 
it, Tassie,’”’ and right nobly did 
he do his part. The tirade was 
a masterpiece of ensanguined 
obscenities, with a nice blend- 
ing of hyphenated adjectives 
and alliteration where possible. 
Dark hints concerning the 
U.8.8.R. gave it the necessary 
spice of interest. He con- 
cluded by promising to arrange 
a general strike of seamen at 
Sydney, and bowed himself 
out. The Captain, quite un- 
perturbed, went on with his 
job and called out the next 
name, while Tassie convened @ 
Soviet round the corner. 

When my turn came the 
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Old Man glanced at me and, 
turning to the B.O.T. repre- 
sentative, said, ‘‘ I don’t know 
what to do with this cow.” I 
suggested mildly that I might 
be a steward, but he vetoed 
the proposal, and said that 
he would see if there wasn’t 
some ‘fancy’ job. He ran his 
finger down the list and stopped. 
“‘ Here we are,’”’ he said, “‘ we’re 
entitled to have a doctor’s 
orderly. How would that suit 
you, mister? You'll have a 
cabin and mess with us.” I 
said that it would suit me very 
well, signed my name, and 
carted my suitcases to a big 
cabin near the dispensary. The 
medical stores had just arrived, 
and I assisted in unpacking 
them and stowing them in their 
racks. It was a most compre- 
hensive collection of stuff, best 
quality surgical and dental 
instruments, and almost every 
drug, ointment, and dope 
known to the pharmacopeia. 
I particularly noticed a wicker- 
covered five-gallon jar of 
‘black draught,’ which we 
stowed in the corner for ready 
use. My boss, the doctor, was 
most pleased with it all. After 
@ course in a London hospital 
he, too, was working his passage 
out to Australia, where both 
his parents and two brothers 
were all doctors. He was a 
kind boss, and we got on very 
well. 

As there was nothing more 
to be done on board, I went 
ashore to take a slice off my 
‘letter of credit.’ It was after 
closing time for the bank, but 
the cashier, a Southern Irish- 
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man, stretched a point, saying, 
‘‘ It’s meself would be the last 
one to hinder a fellow-creature 
from leaving Ulster!’’ There 
were no meals to be had in the 
ship, so I filled in the time with 
cinemas and talking politics 
in a hotel. 

Next day the great ones 
came on board for engine trials 
and the official luncheon. The 
Governor, Lord Mayor, heads 
of the firm, and Harbour Board 
were all there. After a long- 
drawn-out feed, large stertorous 
old gentlemen rose heavily and 
made long-winded speeches con- 
taining many parenthetic and 
pointless anecdotes and jocular, 
personal remarks about their 
fellow-lunchers. I sat with the 
Press, and found myself next 
to a sub-editor who had served 
with me in submarines, and 
who, true to tradition, had 
secured a bottle of whisky. 
They were amusing people, 
and their criticisms of the 
speeches, as they scribbled on 
their pads, were well worth 
hearing. 

About four-thirty, after a 
successful full-speed trial, our 
guests were about to depart 
in a tender when a snag 
occurred. The authorities, to 
save complications, had signed 
on the Tasmanian who had 
made such a scene the day 
before, and now five greasers, 
not holding his views, elected 
to be put ashore rather than 
make a voyage with him. This 
meant an exasperating delay 
and a search for five men to 
take their places. The owners 
were anxious that the ship 
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should arrive in Australia be- 
fore the New Year, and every 
hour counted. When the tender 
arrived at Belfast the Labour 
Exchange was closed, and 
though the pubs were combed 
no men were forthcoming. 
_ Eventually, however, about 
11.30 p.m. a tug came alongside 
with five greasers aboard—the 
same ones who had left the 
ship seven hours before! 
Hungry and penniless, they had 
overcome their scruples and 
condescended to return. It 
made one realise some of the 
little troubles incidental to 
the smooth running of British 
merchant ships. We weighed 
anchor, and by midnight were 
on our way down the Irish Sea 
with a strong wind on our 
starboard quarter. 

My duties were not onerous. 
There were a few tummy cases 
among the crew caused by 
excesses at Belfast, over-eating 
after a long period of low diet, 
and rough weather in the Bay. 
The Doc., very zealous, would 
make a careful diagnosis and 
occasionally mix up a high- 
falutin’ drench out of our galaxy 
of bottles, but, as a rule, the 
patients preferred a swig of 
black draught out of my jar; 
in fact, we had _ several 
‘ twicers.’ 

We messed at the centre 
table of the large saloon. The 
conversation was almost en- 
tirely about cricket: a test 
match was in progress ‘ Down 
Under,’ and the players were 
all discussed at great length. 
The Captain would break away 
occasionally into reminiscences ; 
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they were new—for the first 
week—to five of us, but the 
remaining seven had served 
with him before, and confined 
their remarks to correcting him 
in some of the well-known lurid 
details. On the few occasions 
when the Chief Engineer could 
tear himself away from hig 
engines, he had to meet volleys 
of back-chat about the ship’s 
speed. He was good-natured 
and popular, besides being of 
great value to the community, 
as he was the only man who 
could make the Super’s private 
wireless set give good results, 
Just before leaving we had 
installed the ship’s wireless 
unit, which, by strict regula- 
tions, had to be Australian 
built ; it had been on exhibi- 
tion in London for some time, 
and often failed to respond to 
the attentions of the operator, 
assisted by the ship’s electri- 
cians. At news-time an excited 
group of officers and men would 
assemble outside the Super’s 
cabin, breathlessly waiting for 
information about the ‘ Ashes’; 
the rest of the broadcast was 
ignored. 

Despite the early murmur- 
ings, the crew seemed to be 
getting on well, though, accord- 
ing to the Chief Officer, Com- 
rade Tassie was the only sea- 
man who knew his job. The 
old gent in the yachting cap 
did not find his messmates 
too congenial, and was always 
waylaying the Captain with 
complaints. One day he broke. 
in while we were having lunch. 
“Captain,” he said, “I want 
you to do something about 
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these Australian sailors; they 
keep on making a fool of me 
and sending me for things which 
aren’t there. I don’t like them, 
they're always talking about 
Russia and wage-slaves. Be- 
sides, I’ve got a pain in my 
stomach.’”’ The poor old bird 
was a bit dotty. The Captain 
turned to me. ‘ Here, Royal 
Navy, this is a job for you. 
Give the old cow a mug of 
‘special’; that will settle his 
tripes for him.” 

Our first stop was Port Said, 
where we were held up, owing 
to north-bound steamers, for 
some eight hours. We were 
well behind schedule, for there 
had been a head-wind all the 
way since we passed Gibraltar. 
I visited Simon Arzt’s and 
bought ‘lux,’ Plymouth gin, 
and biscuits. The last were 
necessary, for I had found the 
gap between high tea and 
breakfast rather a strain. Actu- 
ally sandwiches and the inevit- 
able tea were available at 10 
P.M., but I had not yet tumbled 
to it. 

During our trip through the 
Canal we passed a ‘ Bay boat.’ 
She listed heavily towards us 
as her passengers crowded her 
side to see “ Australia’s most 
up-to-date luxury liner.”” Our 
people appeared to know every- 
body on board the other ship, 
and the ‘ coo-ees’ and cross talk 
were terrific. While we were 
passing through the Bitter Lakes 
&@ greaser collapsed in the 
engine-room. He had a tem- 
perature of one hundred and 
four, and the Doc. diagnosed 
double pneumonia. When told 
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that he would be landed and 
sent to hospital at Suez, he 
became much worse, so he was 
stowed in a cabin under the 
fo’e’sle, where my boss gave 
him his undivided attention. 
This probably saved his life. 
I expected to have to nurse 
him, but his messmates volun- 
teered to look after him while 
they were off watch. He was 
a self-willed patient, and during 
his convalescence some ten 
days later, chafing at his diet 
of slops and backed by his 
sympathetic friends, he made 
several visits to the galley, 
where he demanded food, with 
much bad language. However, 
he was back to duty by the 
time we reached Sydney. 

We had been wondering how 
to deal with dental cases; for 
there was no special chair, till 
I found one with an adjustable 
head-rest in the barber’s saloon. 
Using me as a dummy, the 
Doc. fixed up the lighting 
circuit, and after promising 
not actually to use them, he 
‘went through the drill’ with 
his instruments. I asked him 
if he knew much about the 
subject, and he said, “ No, 
I’ve had no dealing with snap- 
pers since I went through a 
three-day course as a student, 
when we used to practise on 
sheeps’ teeth fixed in gutta- 
percha, but I’ve got the little 
book ‘ Child’s Guide to Den- 
tistry ’ or ‘ Extraction without 
Tears,’ and we'll get on all 
right.” 

We soon had a case. A 
long bony greaser came along 
and wanted to have his jaws 
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overhauled. It was a case of 
extraction, and the Doc. de- 
cided on a local anzsthetic. 
The man was a bit highly 
strung, and when the Doc. 
stalked him with the syringe 
he fainted. After two in- 
effectual attempts we had to 
give him ether. We flaked 
him down on the settee and 
applied the cotton-wool pad. 
It was frightfully hot, and I 
had to refill the drip-bottle 
twice owing to evaporation. 
We were starting to get light- 
headed ourselves, but the 
greaser seemed to be immune, 
till he suddenly went into 
convulsions and tried simul- 
taneously to tie his legs round 
my neck and to strangle the 
dentist, who manfully pressed 
the harder on his ether pad. 
When he went under in the end 
I thought for a moment that 


he was dead, and began to 


wonder about inquests. How- 
ever, he was quite normal, 
and the Doc., with one eye on 
his little book, selected a pair 
of grapplers from the box, 
repeating to himself the printed 
instructions: ‘“ A lateral sway 
of 30° each way and a straight 
pull should be sufficient for a 
normal canine.”” He removed 
two awful stumps with great 
skill; in fact it was quite a 
‘ pretty job.’ The greaser must 
have reported favourably, for 
we soon had several more 
patients. They all wanted 
ether, but did not have any 
luck ! 

With our light draught and 
high superstructure, the head- 
wind in the Red Sea, though 
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refreshing, reduced our speed 
by two knots. The Captain, 
worrying over his schedule, 
begged for a few more ‘ revs,’ 
but the firm’s representative 
and the Chief Engineer politely 
refused. The latter had served 
a hard apprenticeship as an 
engine-room artificer in sub- 
marines, and we had many 
‘ heart-to-hearters’ about our 
mutual acquaintances. After 
the war he had passed for his 
ticket, and was now the great 
authority on Diesel engines in 
Australia. Our boats’ engines 
in the war had been renowned 
for their waywardness, and, 
as the Chief said wistfully, 
“A job like this is child’s 
play to a man who has been a 
‘ tiffy ’ in a ‘J ’-boat.” 

Off Perim I was told the 
story of the stranding of the 
China on the Azalea reef, which 
had occurred many years pre- 
viously, by a man whose father 
had been captain of the Persia 
at the time. After vain at- 
tempts to refloat her the ship 
had remained on her reef an 
object of interest and chaff to 
ships of other lines. A salvage 
company had been entrusted 
with the job of removing her, 
but, though they worked with 
two tugs for weeks, lightening 
the ship and blasting rock, she 
would not stir. The expense 
was mounting up, and the 
owners decided that she must 
be destroyed. The Persia was 
about to start for a voyage 
East, and her Captain was 
given a letter to be delivered 
personally to the man in charge 
of the salvage, giving him 
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instructions to blow up the 
ship and leave no trace. The 
Persia arrived, stopped, and 
a boat was being lowered for 
the Captain when the miracle 
happened. The China floated 
serenely off the reef of her own 
accord! She was taken to 
Belfast, given a new midship 
section, and took the sea again 
with a new name—a slightly 
longer ship than the original. 
We anchored at Aden on the 
night of 12th December, and 
filled up with fuel. When the 
trash merchants spotted our 
flood - lit funnels and gaily- 
lighted promenade deck they 
came off in great glee to trade 
with the non-existent pas- 
sengers and received a cold 
welcome. As the Chief Steward 
remarked, ‘“‘ They’re apt to be 
a bit sticky-fingered,’”’ so all 
the public rooms and cabins 
were locked. By this time I 
must confess that I was be- 
ginning to be rather bored. 
My job was practically a sine- 
cure, and I had filled in the 
long hours painting bulkheads, 
spreading weather-screens, and 
arranging the library. The 
chief officer went on the sick 
list at Aden, and as we were 
already one officer short, I 
asked the Oaptain if I could 
help on the bridge. He jumped 
at it, and made a notation in 
the log: “This day T. A. 
Powell, Doctor’s Orderly, was 
promoted to Fourth Officer.”’ 
We left early next morning, 
and, feeling rather strange, I 
went up to keep the forenoon 
watch. It was delightful to 
feel that I was no longer a 
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bouche inutile. I kept the 
‘forenoon and first’ till the 
end of the voyage. It was 
some ten years since I had 
kept watch, and, in conse- 
quence, I was rather rusty in 
such things as morse signalling, 
and even more so in taking 
sights. I practised flashing 
with a torch, and soon became 
fairly efficient, but when it 
came to ‘shooting the sun’ 
on the second morning out, I 
knew that I had met my 
Waterloo. To begin with, the 
nautical tables provided were 
double-Dutch to me, quite dif- 
ferent from my old friend 
‘Inman’s,’ and catering for 
another method of working 
out a sight. Dripping with 
sweat, I covered two sheets 
of foolscap with figures while 
my brother officers, much en- 
joying the situation, offered 
suggestions and criticised naval 
navigation. It was all rather 
humiliating, especially when, 
after half an hour, I fixed the 
ship in the middle of Kenya 
Colony; so I gave up my 
watch below and got down to 
it with the Third Officer in 
the chart-room. To be tech- 
nical, the Navy generally use 
‘ intercepts,’ while the Merchant 
Service find longitude by ‘ hour- 
angle.’ I found their method 
much the quicker and easier. 
Next day my noon position was 
only a few miles away from 
that of the experts, and after 
that I became a reasonably 
reliable authority on the ship’s 
whereabouts. 

On a long run such as ours, 
a ship usually sails along an 
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are of a ‘ Great Circle,’ which 
is the shortest distance between 
two points on a sphere. To 
do this one should, theoretic- 
ally, be altering course all the 
time, but, in practice, the 
alteration is made at so many 
hours’ intervals: in our case 
once a day. To find the re- 
quired courses needs a mathe- 
matical calculation, but our 
Captain was a practical man. 
On going to his cabin to make 
a report I found the old man 
blowing up a rubber globe 
atlas, such as is used in schools 
for teaching geography. On 
this he gummed a piece of 
cotton joining our position off 
Cape Guardafui to a point in 
the Australian Bight, and from 
this he worked out our courses 
for the run. 

There was a refreshing 
absence of formality about our 
routine. Being accustomed to 
unlimited man-power in the 
Navy, I found the number of 
working hands _ ridiculously 
small. The seamen were in 
two watches, six to a watch, 
standing two-hour tricks as 
helmsman, fo’c’sle look-out, and 
messenger, while the three ‘ day 
men’ were available for work 
during the day. 

The forenoon watches were 
rather dull except for the daily 
struggle to fix the ship, and 
I filled in time painting 
and putting ‘ Turk’s-heads’ on 
the bridge stanchions ; but the 
night watches were delightful. 
Dressed in shorts and sand- 
shoes, I would lean over the 
dodger and let the wind whistle 
through my open shirt. Alone 


except for the helmsman, high 
up on the bridge with a full 
moon overhead and the ship 
running smoothly at sixteen 
knots, I felt that life was very 
pleasant. At ten-fifteen a blast 
on the whistle would bring up 
the messenger with a pot of teg 
and plate of sandwiches—two 
of tongue, two ham, and two 
onion! My favourite Gany- 
mede was an elderly Irishman 
in thick corduroy trousers and 
red shirt, whose face might 
have been a model for Tenniel’s 
carpenter in ‘ Through the Look- 
ing Glass.’ He was in the Naval 
Reserve, and we always had 
a ten-minute yarn when he 
came to remove the tray. 
Soon after crossing the 
Equator—no ceremonies for me 
except a round of drinks to 
my messmates at supper—we 
ran into the South-east Trades, 
which knocked a knot and a 
half off our speed. The next 
excitement was the King’s 
broadcast on Christmas Day, 
which I missed through being 
on watch. The following day 
we passed one hundred and 
twenty miles south of the 
Leeuwin, and were greeted by 
a flight of albatrosses, which 
seemed to have been waiting 
for us, and they followed 
the ship with scarcely a move- 
ment of their wings till we 
reached the Bass Straits. I 
remember that this day some 
chrysanthemums which had 


graced the table for the official 
luncheon four weeks previously, 
and which had been kept fresh 
by aspirin, finally wilted and 
were thrown away. 
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On 29th December I sighted 
the Otway light just before I 
came off watch, and though it 
was midnight, most of the 
officers came on to the bridge. 
Next morning I had my first 
sight of Australia, a ridge of 
rocky hills covered with burnt- 
out bush and tree stumps on 
Wilson’s promontory. I re- 
lieved ‘Smithy,’ the second 
mate, who used to keep the 
morning watch. The _ ther- 
mometer had risen by 25°, and 
Smithy was feeling the heat. 
Clad in nothing but a towel, 
he was sitting on the chart- 
table picking his teeth with the 
compasses. The bridge-rails 
were festooned with his shirts 
and duck trousers, for he had 
spent his watch getting his 
laundry ready for Sydney. A 
whole book could be written 
about Smithy, and that morn- 
ing he was particularly com- 
municative. His subjects in- 
cluded the catching of an 
albatross—a great delicacy for 
the crew of a sailing-ship— 
‘plack-birding ’ in the islands, 
and Jellicoe’s strategy at Jut- 
land. As we turned up to the 
northward I asked him about 
the brown birds which were 
flying across our course. They 
were about the size of pigeons. 
And there must have been 
millions of them, flighting to 
the west, a few feet above the 
water. He told me that they 
were ‘ mutton-birds,’ a species 
of petrel, and that they were 
Migrating from the islands 
where they were hatched to 
the feeding grounds. “ There 
used to be a big trade in 





mutton - bird oil,’ he said. 
‘‘ There’s an island near here 
which is fair riddled with holes, 
and each hole has a nest in it. 
They used to send men to the 
place when the birds were 
about a week old, and they’d 
slaughter them by the ton— 
they’re plumb full of oil. 
They’re good eating too, but 
a bit rich for some people. 
I used to sail with an old 
Dutch skipper who always had 
some cooking in the galley. 
I can see him now holding a 
bird in both hands and the 
oil streaming down his beard.” 
Smithy’s narrative was nothing 
if not graphic. ‘‘ We never 
used to know what it was to 
have a full belly in them days,” 
he went on. ‘“ The best blow- 
out I ever had was one time 
when we were becalmed in 
Jarvis Bay and I landed in a 
skiff and pinched a sheep off 
an island; and then we had 
to eat the —— half raw, as 
our old man was that stingy 
with the galley fuel.” 

We came in through Sydney 
Heads on the afternoon of New 
Year’s Eve. As we steamed 
slowly up the wonderful har- 
bour, sirens sounded and ships 
were dressed to welcome us. 
After securing in our berth, 
we discovered that we had 
made a mistake of one day 
in working out the pay for 
officers and crew. All the banks 
were shut, and the men were 
anxious to get ashore. Why 
the Sydney pubs should close 
at 5 P.M. instead of opening 
at six I really do not know. 
The men, who had been as good 
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as gold while we were at sea, 
now started to grow restive. 
They had contrived to get 
liquor, and were singing rowdy 
songs and hurling insults at 
the notables and their wives as 
they came on board. Eventu- 
ally the extra money appeared, 
and they all got away without 
too much fuss while a party 
of watchmen came off to take 
over. 

The Doc. and I spent over an 
hour getting our gear through 
the Customs. There was only 
one official, and he felt that he 
should have been spending his 
New Year’s Eve elsewhere. 


After a fruitless search for a 
drink, we went along to the 
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station to find out about traing 
to Melbourne. While we were 
waiting, a taxi full of drunks 
drew up, and out of it staggered 
our old friend Comrade Tassie, 
Waving a half-full bottle of 
beer he made straight for me, 
and I thought that we were in 
for another scene, but not q 
bit of it; he was positively 
affectionate. Throwing his dis- 
engaged arm round my neck, 
he tried to pour the beer into 
me—I was frightfully hot and 
thirsty. ‘‘ Good old Admiral ! ” 
he shouted. ‘‘ When I was 
working on the fo’e’sle and 
saw you up on the bridge, I 
knew the ruddy ship would get 
here all right.” 

















In the grey light before the 
dawn of 26th January 1885 
the starving defenders of old 
Khartoum were startled by a 
distant roar of sound. Dull 
and faint at first, like the threat 
of a coming storm, it rose in 
terrible crescendo as hordes of 
blood-mad Dervishes streamed 
over the weakened defences as 
flood waters tear through a 
broken dam. A moment later 
a wild surge of yelling, leaping 
maniacs was pouring through 
the streets on its way to the 
Palace on the river front. 
There, as the rising tide of 
sound, punctuated by the rattle 
of rifle-fire, drifted up to the 
roof, a man paused in his stride 
and turned his eyes for the last 
time from the pale gleam of 
river far away to the north 
where he was watching, as he 
had watched for weeks, for the 
plume of smoke that would 
mean release. 

Down below, the garden was 
already full of men running— 
Dervishes in their patched 
jibbas doubling through the 
palm groves. A few moments 
of uncertainty, and then, al- 
most taking them by surprise, 
a frail figure in white was 
standing at the head of the 
stairs, a momentary citadel of 
calm poised above the storm. 
He spoke, but his words were 
drowned in a babel of yells. 
A flight of spears, like the 
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spray at a cliff’s base, tossed 
up from the angry sea below. 
The figure hesitated, leaned 
for a moment against the wall, 
and collapsed. The human 
wave surged up, encircled it, 
hemming it in, the shafts of 
their spears rising and falling... 

The siege of Khartoum was 
over; one of the bitterest 
chapters in history irrevocably 
closed. 

As we look back over the 
years we can sense the atmo- 
sphere almost of relief, the 
relaxing of tension that comes 
when a thunderstorm which 
has been piling up, lowering, 
all day breaks at nightfall and 
the threatening forces are re- 
leased at last. 

The curtain of night creeps 
over the Sudan, lifting mo- 
mentarily while a rift in the 
clouds reveals two little 
steamers rounding the distant 
bend in the river, forty-eight 
fatal hours too late. Those 
on board scan the Palace roof 
with their glasses, and seeing 
no flag floating above it, put 
about and steam slowly away 
northwards. Then the curtain 
comes down for good, and does 
not rise again until a morning 
in September fourteen years 
later, when Sir Herbert Kit- 
chener stood on a shoulder of 
Gebel Sergham, and, after a 
final sweeping glance over the 
the field of Omdurman, snapped 
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up his glass with the words, 
“That was a good dusting.” 

But the storm did not die 
with the coming of night. Long 
after the last trail of smoke 
had faded into the haze to 
the northward, the lightning 
still flickered in the southern 
sky, splitting the darkness with 
breathless stabs of fire, re- 
vealing the land in stark and 
cruel detail against the sombre 
backeloth of savagery. 

A few years ago it was my 
good fortune to witness one 
of those vivid flashes, to see 
the veil drawn aside while I 
listened at first hand to the 
story of the Sudan’s Bloody 
Assize. 

The tale has been told before 
by two who themselves walked 
through the Valley of the 
Shadow while the thunder still 
rolled overhead; but in the 
stillness of a moon-drenched 
night, not many miles from 
the great sprawling city which 
is Omdurman, I was led by the 
halting sentences of a broken 
old man beyond the chill of 
the printed page. 

I was in the mood for an 
excursion into the past. The 
present had become a weari- 
ness. Long weeks of entomb- 
ment among dry-as-dust files 
had mummified me. My own 
staleness had transmogrified 
a staff of hard-working and 
capable clerks into a posse of 
stupid nit-wits. Even the files 
developed a malignant person- 
ality. They seemed to leer at 
me from their tray on the 
table. Like ghosts they gib- 
bered and squirmed as I strove 


to lay them. Even as they 
were borne away they grimaced 
with threats of an early return. 
Breaking point, the end of the 
tether, call it what you will, 
came from an unexpected 
quarter. My head clerk fell 
victim to that distressing and 
almost universal complaint. So 
effectively did the iron enter 
into his soul that in his anguigh 
he called on me to save. From 
the bowels of his woe he com- 
posed a masterpiece of still- 
born supplication. And—mark 
the ingenious method of enlist- 
ing feminine sympathy— it was 
addressed to me ‘ through Her 
Excellency the Lady.’ 

‘“‘ Sir, sir,’”? ran his remark- 
able cri du ceur, ‘‘ now is your 
time to save me—you who are 
the kind father. Would you 
kindly proceed to release me 


from this unmentionable pain ? 
Indeed I am too tired from 
sitting unfashionably in a 


copper bath. If you do not 
assist, I think I will die, 
please.”’ 

For a moment anger struggled 
with amusement. The right 
side won, but it was a near 
thing. That there had been 
any conflict at all was clear 
indication that fresh air and 
change were imperative. 

As I rode home that after- 
noon through the fields of 
millet and barley that stretched 
along the river bank, separating 
the office buildings from the 
thick cluster of date palms 
which sheltered my house and 
garden, a Plan began to take 
shape. Below me on my right 
hand the Blue Nile glided 
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through snow-white sandbanks. 
The river was running at its 
lowest winter level, a blazing 
cobalt so full of living colour 
that it was difficult to believe 
that a cupful of it would not 
hold the same blue fire. It 
fooled me once, that pheno- 
menal blueness, when during 
my first river picnic I dipped 
a billycan over the gunwale 
and realised with a little shock 
of disappointed surprise that 
it held only a transparent 
colourless liquid. 

Patches of melon patterned 
the dead white of the far sand- 
banks. Beyond rose the steep 
eastern bank, clothed from 
head to foot in a rich cloak of 
vegetation, pale emerald where 
the latest sowing clung to the 
skirt of the receding water, 
spreading upwards through 
gradations of green to the deep 
maturity of the early crop 
tucked high up under the over- 
hanging crest. 

A narrow line of thorn scrub 
fringed the bank, low enough 
to afford a view beyond of the 
broad expanse of undulating 
country rolling away to the 
quivering horizon, mottled here 
and there with the dull olive 
of open forest or seamed with 
yellow where a long streak of 
shrivelled grass marked the 
course of a wadi. 

The Plan had taken shape 
and direction by the time I 
teached the house. A day’s 
sail in the felucca down-stream, 
a day’s run inland from the 
tiver in the car; then the 
camels, and a fortnight of 
mooning round the nomad en- 
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campments — that should be 
enough to lay those ghosts, 
confound them ! 

I propounded the Plan to the 
Lady. She was all in favour 
of it. Life was tedious for her 
in this one-horse station. There 
is little amusement to be 
gleaned from keeping house in 
a comfortless great barrack of 
a place which tradition said 
had been designed and built 
by a young engineer, in the 
old days of the Military P.W.D., 
as the practical part of a pro- 
motion examination—in which 
he was ploughed. Her chief 
problem, and despair, was how 
to keep the floors clean. They 
were made of asphalt. There- 
fore they softened in the heat ; 
from which it follows that they 
bore imprinted for ever the 
heel-marks of former tenants. 
Big heel - marks, little heel- 
marks — heel - marks of those 
who have since become a name 
in the land — heel - marks of 
others who have faded into 
pensioned obscurity. But big 
or little, illustrious or obscure, 
each caught and held its quota 
of dust, and in the aggre- 
gate they drove the Lady to 
distraction. 

Our arrangements were soon 
made, and two days later, just 
as the sun was lifting clear of 
the farther bank and laying 
its finger on the rippling waters 
till they were aflame with 
dancing gold, we went down 
the garden to the waiting 
felucca and shoved off with a 
fair wind and not a care in the 
world. At the same moment 
Henry clattered out of the 
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backyard on his parallel jour- 
ney along the western bank. 

Gradually, as we sat silent 
and enchanted in the cold 
beauty of the early dawn, the 
quiet serenity of the river took 
full possession of us. The crew, 
two swarthy Dongola lads, had 
gone forward and were squat- 
ting in the bows, conversing in 
undertones in their northern 
dialect. Idly we watched the 
sandbanks glide slowly astern, 
dense clouds of cranes rising 
from them as we passed and 
settling again with uncanny 
precision just out of range. 
Along the water’s edge hun- 
dreds of dapper wading birds 
ran and bobbed and ran again. 
From a low spit of sand a 
crocodile melted into the water 
without a ripple. It looks the 
slowest movement on earth, but 
in fact the ugly body has gone 
in a flash. Giraffe travelling 
at a canter give the same im- 
pression of speed in slow motion. 

Even at this early hour the 
lazy drone of sagia wheels, 
most soothing of sounds, drifted 
across the river, the sunlight 
glinting on the plash of falling 
water as the chain of earthen 
jars emptied themselves into 
the trough. 

The teams of heavy oxen, 
tails idly swishing, paced their 
endless circle under the yoke, 
embodying the patient march 
of eternity. 

There were dozens of these 
sagia wheels spaced at irregular 
intervals along either bank. 
Their sleepy diapason was uni- 
form and intentional. A hand- 
ful of grease smeared on the 
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wooden cogs would silence 
them, but how then could the 
husbandman, tending the water 
channels in the cool shade of 
his banana and lemon groves, 
or telling his beads in the gloom 
of his little mud hut, be certain 
that the naked imp perched on 
the heavy beam of the driving 
shaft was keeping his team on 
the move ? 

I was taking tea once with 
a@ sheikh of high standing in 
his garden by the river. The 
wheel was working, and I 
spoke of the beauty of sagia 
music. “ Yes,” he said, “it 
is good and brings ease to the 
heart —like the music they 
make at evening in the divan 
of the Carlton.’”’ He had lately 
returned from a journey under- 
taken with others of his kind to 
shake hands with King George. 

At mid-day we ran the 
felucca into a small back- 
water and landed for lunch, 
clambering up the bank and 
into the shade of a sagia 
garden. A deep noonday sail- 
ence had settled over the river. 
The wheel had stopped work 
and the oxen were contentedly 
nuzzling at bundles of millet 
stalk unceremoniously flung 
under their noses by the imp 
as he loosed them from the 
yoke. Even the restless wading 
birds were standing pensive on 
one leg. Everything was at a 
standstill, resting, in the shim- 
mering high noon—everything 
but the great unhasting river, 
eternal as Allah. It is not 
difficult to understand the 
reverence, amounting at times 
to actual veneration, of native 
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peoples for the river which is 
the dominating feature in their 
lives. The maker of songs who 
wrote of ‘that ole man river 
who just keeps rollin’ along’ 
knew exactly what he was 
talking about. With real in- 
sight he was translating into 
song the negro’s sense of an 
unchanging and purposeful per- 
sonality. It is not the river’s 
natural beauty which brings 
him so near to the springs of 
religious awe, but a primitive 
urge to do homage to the un- 
failing Giver of Life. 

That afternoon the breeze 
freshened, blowing up against 
the stream and whipping the 
surface into angry curling wave- 
lets till a miniature sea was 
running. Our progress was 
slow, but shortly before sunset 
we made the village on the 
eastern bank which marked 
the end of our river journey. 

We ran into the shelter of 
the high bank below the houses 
just as the local ferry-boat 
was disgorging its cargo of 
human beings of all shapes and 
sizes, camels, donkeys, melons, 
and, in the bows, a disgruntled 
and rather sea-sick turkey. On 
the far side stood Henry, look- 
ing very forlorn and helpless. 

The next step was to get 
Henry and the ferry-boat to- 
gether, and thereby contrive 
the former’s return to the 
family circle ; but I did not at 
all like the look of the ugly 
stretch of choppy water that 
lay between us. I voiced my 
misgivings to the skipper of 
the ferry, a diminutive grey- 
beard with the mien of a dissi- 
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pated vulture. I soon realised 
to my confusion that I had 
badly underrated my man. 
His professional pride was cut 
to the quick. He smote me 
hip and thigh. He took my 
lily-livered fears, tore them to 
shreds, and flung them to the 
winds. He said many things 
in a very short space of time, 
but the gist of them was some- 
thing like this: “ What! A 
little thing like a Ford car? 
Bah! A trifle, a mere baga- 
telle! What is this thing to 
me who have worked this ferry 
for fifty years? I, Mohamed, 
I am clever, I tell you—just 
you leave this to me.’ 

I confess I fell back abashed 
before this storm of outraged 
amour propre. During his 
tirade the Vulture had been 
dragging the boat inshore and 
now stood waiting for us to 
go aboard. There was nothing 
for it but to take him at his 
word, so, doing our best to 
stifle our better judgment, we 
embarked. The Vulture col- 
lected a gang of villagers to 
lend a hand, the crew shoved 
the boat out from the shore, 
vaulting inboard as she floated 
clear, and we were off. 

The craft did little by her 
appearance to allay my mis- 
givings. Undecked, shallow, 
and immensely broad of beam, 
she was built of thick planks 
clamped together with gigantic 
hand-made nails. Other rough- 
hewn planks, worn smooth by 
generations of local buttocks, 
formed the cross benches. Her 
rudder would have done credit 
to an ocean-going liner. There 
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was little enough freeboard 
when she was riding empty. I 
hated to think how much 
that little would be reduced 
when Henry was on board. 
The whole box of tricks was 
propelled by a pair of young 
tree trunks roughly fashioned 
to a semblance of oars, long, 
thick, and slightly curved. At 
their handles swung two ebony 
stalwarts. Each stroke called 
for a terrific output of energy. 
On the forward swing they 
reached out cheek by jowl, 
their bare feet gripping the 
thwart in front; then as the 
oars took the water their strain- 
ing bodies swung clean up into 
the air, described a complete 
are, and sank back on to the 
cross bench as the stroke was 
rowed out with a tremendous 
fisherman’s hoick. 

Slowly we bucketed across 
and ran into calmer water 
under the far bank—and our 
troubles began in earnest. For 
here, instead of the steep-to 
shore we had just left, was a 
shelving beach. The boat could 
not be brought right in. A 
wide gap of shallow water lay 
between her and dry land. 

The Vulture now took charge. 
First, he measured Henry’s 
wheel-base with his turban. 
Then he supervised the lashing 
of a couple of stout but alarm- 
ingly narrow planks athwart 
the boat. Two more were run 
out from ship to shore. These 
last could not be secured in 
position, for even in the shel- 
tered water the boat was rock- 
ing unhealthily. 

Henry was eased down the 


steep bank with ropes, crossed 
the foreshore under his own 
steam, and then began hig 
perilous passage up the gang- 
way. Inch by inch Hassan, 
his policeman driver, coaxed 
him up. The angle of the slope 
was constantly changing with 
the movement of the boat, 
Henry advanced in tiny spurts 
like a kitten after a cotton 
reel. When he was a bare six 
inches from the top, the boat 
gave @ sudden sickening lurch 
inwards, and the slope flattened 
out on the exact instant that 
Hassan was pressing the acceler- 
ator for a final spurt over the 
top. 

The result of the synchronisa- 
tion of forces was hair-raising. 
Henry bounded over the gun- 
wale as if he had been stung 
by a hornet, and leapt madly 
across the planking. Quick as 
thought Hassan jammed on 
the brakes, and Henry came 
up all standing with his nose 
poked out over the far side. 
Another inch and he would 
have taken an almighty header 
into the water. By a miracle 
his wheels were still fair and 
square on the boards. Then 
Hassan made his only mistake. 
He took his foot off the brake- 
pedal for a second while he 
jerked at the hand-brake, and 
in that second the boat rolled 
again. Henry rocketed back- 
wards along his perch, but 
luckily by this time the gang 
had hurled themselves into the 
boat and were hanging on to 
the spokes, chattering like jack- 
daws. I retain a vivid picture 
of the Vulture, his face dis- 
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torted with fury as he clung 
desperately to the spare wheel, 
shrieking curses and looking 
for all the world like the bird 
of prey that Allah had undoubt- 
edly intended him to be. 

We managed somehow to 
get the wheels lashed firm, 
and pushed out gingerly into 
mid-stream. It was a horrid 
journey. The shallow boat, 
her freeboard now reduced to 
about three inches, bobbed 
about like a cork. Every time 
she rolled, cascades of water 
slid over the side. Half the 
crew were on their hands and 
knees under Henry’s tummy 
baling for dear life, while the 
rest clutched at the wheels 
and watched the lashings where 
the strain was terrific. Never 
for an instant did they stop 
shouting. Every soul on board 
was far too busy yelling in- 
structions at his neighbour to 
pay the slightest heed to the 
raucous screams of the Vulture 
as he sat perched high in the 
stern, one skinny arm crooked 
over the tiller, the other 
stretched out to curse. Even 
the oarsmen at times so far 
forgot themselves as to stop 
rowing while they added their 
contribution to the babel— 
regrettable lapses which 
thrashed the Vulture to such 
paroxysms of frenzy that I 
feared something inside him 
must snap. 

At long last we crawled in 
under the village, where the 
entire population had assembled 
on the beach to give us a civic 
reception. Those were days 
when a car was still something 
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of a rarity. The unique spec- 
tacle of a specimen of this queer 
species actually straddling their 
ferry could on no account be 
missed. So they had put on 
their best clothes and come to 
see the fun. As an audience 
they did their loyal best to 
work up a dramatic atmosphere. 
The old men muttered suppli- 
cations to Allah the Compas- 
sionate for the safety of the 
undertaking. Gusts of shrill 
lu-luing broke out from a group 
of women squatting apart. The 
children danced and clapped 
their hands. But if they ex- 
pected any thrills they were 
sadly disappointed. The water 
here was dead calm and the 
disembarking of Henry a tame 
affair. The double gangway 
was run out and held in posi- 
tion. Henry, resisting any 
temptation he may have felt 
to play to the gallery, pro- 
ceeded down it with stately 
dignity, and, finding his wheels 
on firm soil once more, roared 
bravely up the beach. 

The sheikh came forward to 
congratulate us on our safe 
passage and led us up a steep 
path to his own house, which 
he had evacuated and prepared 
for our night’s lodging. It was 
a large, single - roomed, mud 
building, surprisingly clean and 
comfortable, but it had an 
unusual lacuna in its con- 
struction which later caused us 
several moments of embarrass- 
ment. Instead of the tradi- 
tional compound and surround- 
ing wall, it opened straight on 
to the village street. 

The first moment came after 
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sunset. The familiar rattle of 
a four-gallon petrol tin from 
behind us proclaimed that the 
bath was ready, and the Lady 
withdrew to make her first 
acquaintance with the acro- 
batics of washing in a camp 
bath. When she had finished, 
feeling, as she put it, a good 
deal grubbier than when she 
began, I took the floor. Now 
neither of us had noticed that 
the only ventilation was by 
means of a row of small holes 
which pierced the thick mud 
walls about two feet from the 
ground. I had completed my 
splashings in three inches of 
tepid muddy water and was 
preparing to rise like Venus 
from the waves, when I chanced 
to glance up and saw to my 
not inconsiderable confusion 
that each of these holes framed 
a small face gazing at me with 
pop-eyed concentration. With 
what I hoped was the dignity 
of a Pooh Bah, I bade them 
‘Go away, little girls, go away.”’ 
They went. With a patter of 
feet they raced down the village 
street, shouting at top pitch 
of their shrill voices, ‘“ Praise 
be to Allah, they are white— 
white all over!” 

We were gratified that they 
regarded the purity of our birth- 
day suits as matter for thanks- 
giving ; but we could not help 
feeling a little sad at having 
so unwittingly shattered their 
pleasing illusion that the 
clothed portion of our persons 
was a normal sensible brown, 
while only our extremities 
sported the exotic British pink. 

It was a warm night and we 


had our beds put up outside 
the door, preferring the legger 
discomfort of exposure to the 
inquisitive eyes of the village 
to the stuffy heat inside. [| 
had almost dropped off to 
sleep when I became aware that 
the sheet which should have 
been over my shoulders had 
unaccountably slipped down 
somewhere in the region of 
my middle. Still half asleep, 
I pulled it up to my chin, 
Again I felt it sliding off me, 
this time in a series of furtive 
jerks. “ This,’’ said my semi- 
conscious self, ‘is strange. A 
sheet does not slide off like 
this, towards one’s feet—and 
in jerks,” and again I pulled 
it up. But when the super- 
natural uncovering was re- 
peated a third time, I was 
thoroughly aroused and sat 
up. At the foot of my bed, 
clearly outlined in the moon- 
light, stood the grandfather 
of all goats, tugging pensively 
at the sheet, and chewing as 
he tugged. 

He was a sticker, that goat, 
Every time I drove him away 
he came back and quietly got 
on with his meal. Only when 
the Lady rose in her wrath and 
flung her slipper at him did he 
seem to realise that the game 
was up, and passed on with 
bowed head along the street. 

We had scarcely settled down 
again when we found ourselves 
playing the involuntary réle of 
fences in an informal greyhound 
race-meeting. A sudden burst 
of barking at the edge of the 
village, a scurry of flying feet, 
and a line of mongrels in single 
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file streaked down the street. 
Bach as it arrived took a 
flying leap, landed lightly on 
my ribs, dropped into the space 
between the beds, up and over 
the Lady, and away. A minute 
later they were back again, 
put I was ready for them. As 
the leader came over I shot up 
in bed and landed him a 
stinging smack on the stern. 
With a howl of terror he sped 
up the street and out into the 
country. The field swerved 
violently past our feet and 
yanished in a tornado of dust. 

That was the end of the 
evening’s entertainment; but 
a riverside village is never 
quite silent at night. A cock 
wakes up. He has either mis- 
taken the time or he wants to 
shake off the memory of a bad 
dream. In any case he flaps 
his wings noisily and lets out 
a shattering crow. His harem 
cackle crossly and tell him to 
dry up. He realises he has 
made a fool of himself, but is 
not man enough to admit it ; 
80 he crows again several times 
in sheer mulish defiance. A 
cur sits up and howls at the 
moon. Somebody hurls a stick 
at it; there is a sharp yelp of 
pain, and the wretched animal 
spends the next hour peram- 
bulating the village whining 
dejectedly. At intervals a 
theumaticky muezzin climbs 
stiffly to the roof of his little 
mud mosque, cups his hands, 
and, with all the strength of his 
wheezy but still leathery lungs, 
calls the slumbering faithful to 
prayer. 

It is not surprising there- 
VOL. COXLI.—NO. MCOCCCLY. 
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fore that we slept fitfully ; and 
as invariably happens after a 
disturbed night, we were en- 
joying our first spell of sound 
sleep when the boy woke us 
with the clatter of teacups in 
the chill of the early dawn. 
A few minutes later Hassan, 
on his way down to the beach 
to see to Henry’s wants, came 
round the corner of the house, 
and in passing gave us an im- 
peccable salute. There may 
be a correct way of acknow- 
ledging a salute when you are 
reclining in bed sipping a cup 
of tea, but I for one do not 
know it. Nor do I know how 
best when so situated to dis- 
perse a rapidly growing crowd 
of inquisitive children. A mas- 
terly inactivity seemed the 
only way. 

One last embarrassment 
awaited us before we took the 
road. We had already eaten 
a perfectly adequate breakfast 
when the sheikh came in, and 
after polite inquiries how we 
had slept, announced that he 
had caused a little something to 
be prepared for our breakfast. 
Anticipating the usual tray of 
spiced tea and sweet biscuits, 
we thanked him with a proper 
show of enthusiasm, and he 
withdrew. A few minutes later 
two men staggered through 
the door carrying between them 
an enormous wooden charger. 
On it, penned in a monstrous 
zariba of rice, reclined a com- 
plete sheep, “his head with 
his legs and with the purtenance 
thereof.” In true Passover 
fashion he was roast with fire, 
nor sodden at all with water ; 
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and his belly was filled with 
spices and bitter herbs. Be- 
hind came the sheikh, bidding 
us fall to and let nothing of 
him remain. 

In despair I hacked huge 
chunks from the ribs. Out of 
the corner of my eye I saw 
that the Lady had turned a 
delicate green. We swallowed 
as much as we dared, short of 
actual disaster. We sent out 
stupendous portions to the boys 
and Hassan. We wished with 
all our hearts that Henry had 
been carnivorous. But still 
that dreadful carcass mocked 
us. The sheikh was adamant. 


‘ If we could not finish it then and 


there, we must take it with us; 
and he produced a capacious 
plaited basket, into which the 
body was stuffed, folded head 
to tail like a whiting. 

So we bade farewell to our 
more than hospitable host, and, 
with that horrible package 
roped to Henry’s carrier, took 
our leave of the assembled 
villagers in a congenial atmo- 
sphere of hot oil and hotter 
spices, chugged down the street 
and out into the open country. 

The track was uncomfortably 
rough at first, but as we left the 
river behind the going im- 
proved. For the first few miles 
it ran through wide acres of 
crumbling cotton soil, squared 
off into holdings of varying 
sizes by low earth banks thrown 
up to retain the water during 
the rains. Every vestige of 
thorn and scrub had been 
cleared to make way for the 
business of cultivation. Only 
a few isolated trees, useful as 
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boundary marks, survived to 
break the flat monotony. Tug. 
socks of millet stalk, dead re- 
minders of last season’s harvest, 
wandered in wavy lines through 
the deserted fields. Gradually 
this rather desolate territory, 
home of husbandmen and tillers 
of the soil, gave way to the 
broad veldt of the nomad 
tribes. Ahead of us as far ag 
we could see stretched a rolling 
plain covered with mile upon 
mile of short yellow grass, from 
which the fierce and almost 
blinding glare was only partly 
relieved as the track ran 
through open glades of acacia. 
We had left the heavy cotton 
soil behind and were now on a 
surface hard as asphalt, which 
gave Henry a chance to show 
his paces. 

During the earlier part of 
the run we had called at several 
villages to do business with the 
local sheikh. At each we were 
obliged to restore our strength 
for the journey with light 
refreshment—bowls of curdled 
milk, sugared water, and spiced 
tea, with thick black coffee 
to follow. To refuse would 
have amounted to a rebuff 
from which the sheikh would 
never recover, and so was out 
of the question. After years 
of practice my stomach had 
developed an elasticity equal 
to the strain, but it went hard 
with the Lady. Worse siill, 


our progress became a sort of 
butcher’s holiday, for at every 
stop a sheep was slaughtered 
with full ceremony and pre- 
Again refusal 
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sacrifice our visit could not 
possibly be propitious. ll 
our protests that we already 
had far more meat than we 
could ever hope to consume 
were politely but very firmly 
prushed aside. We left the 
fourth village with a couple of 
sheep nestling in the spaces 
between the bonnet and either 
wing, and two others stretched 
along the running-boards. At 
the fifth and subsequent halts 
even the sheikh had to admit 
that Henry was physically in- 
capable of carrying any more 
whole carcasses about his per- 
son; but he was not to be 
defeated. The liver and kid- 
neys were cut out and placed 
in baskets slung from the hood 
supports. 

So it was that at nightfall 
we reached the tents of the 
Batahin tribe looking like a 
demented butcher’s van, fes- 
tooned with dripping abomina- 
tions, a swarm of enthusiastic 
flies in our wake, and with the 
uncomfortable certainty that 
we were carrying coals to 
Newcastle. 

The sheikh, a lean and cheery 
tufian with a fringe of black 
beard running from ear to ear, 
came out to receive us. He 
did not bat an eyelid as he 
caught sight of the holocaust 
of flesh, but I could almost 
hear him thinking, “ Little 
man, you’ve had a busy day.” 

Round the corner of his tent 
came a horribly familiar pro- 
cession—a man who stropped 
a knife in the palm of his hand, 
and another who dragged a 
sheep by the hind-leg .. . 


The Batahin were good 
friends of mine, though as a 
tribe they gave more trouble 
than all the rest of the district. 
To their credit can be placed 
a lion-hearted bravery, a bois- 
terous sense of fun, and a 
friendliness and hospitality 
superlative even by Arab stan- 
dards. On the debit side must 
be recorded the unhappy fact 
that their national sport was 
camel theft—so much so that 
@ young Bathani had little 
hope of winning a bride till 
he had proved his manhood 
by stealing at least one camel 
and feasting the tribe on the 
proceeds. 

The elders still recount with 
relish the story of the romance 
and fall of the one and only 
honest man known to the 
annals of the tribe. So hand- 
some and debonair was this 
young cavalier that he was 
able to woo and win his lady 
despite his handicap; but it 
did not take her long to spot 
the rift in the lute. Her man, 
being honest, was undeniably 
poor, and it annoyed her. She 
began to twit him with his 
inability to trick her out in 
gold and fine raiment. Taunts 
led on to scolding and angry 
quarrels, but still he held back. 
Then she played her last and 
decisive card. She accused him 
of cowardice and dared him show 
himself a man. That did it, 
as she knew it must. Full of 
misgiving, he tried his hand at 
camel thieving for the first 
time in his life, and found to 
his relieved surprise that it 
was as easy as falling off a 
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log. His relief was short-lived. 
Forgetting that the successful 
disposal of a stolen camel 
requires cunning and resource, 
our Samson bungled it sadly. 
A heavy hand fell on his 
shoulder as he moved through 
the crowd in a market- place 
many miles from home, and 
Delilah found herself a grass 
widow. 

I was on the friendliest of 
terms with the tribe, and we 
understood each other per- 
fectly. Their traditional re- 
creation might be tiresome, but 
it was steadily declining. Being 
rich in flocks and herds, they 
were not driven to it by neces- 
sity. It was in fact little 
more serious than an exciting 
game of hide-and-seek, myself 
being ‘ he,’ in which the penalty 
was perfectly well known and 
cheerfully paid ; but there were 
rules to be observed. I was a 
guest in their tents, and it was 
‘pax.’ Any reference to the 
subject would have been shop 
in the worst possible form. 

Sheikh Ahmed Ibn Musa 
was the perfect host. He did 
not worry us with solicitous 
fussing. He had cleared out 
of his tent for us, but he did 
not say so. He led us to the 
door, held back the curtain 
for us to pass in, murmured an 
excuse, and faded away, leaving 
us to settle in as we liked ; but 
we heard him in whispered 
converse with our boy outside 
telling him to bring word at 
once if we wanted anything. 
The tent, a simple structure 
of grass matting stretched over 
a light wooden frame, had 


looked cramped and unpromis- 
ing from the outside, but we 
found it on entering to be a 
surprisingly spacious affair. It 
had been swept and tidied, 
and rugs spread on the floor. 
The sides were hung with 
brightly coloured materials. A 
curtain of yellow silk running 
across the middle formed an 
inner room, a little sanctum of 
privacy for the Lady. 

The riding camels had arrived 
shortly before us according to 
plan, and with them the bag- 
gage animals and the remainder 
of our kit. An hour later we 
had bathed and changed, the 
boy had brought our tea, and 
we were sitting at the tent 
door watching the sun drop 
bodily, a huge orange dise, 
behind a black ridge of rock 
that rose from the plain a 
mile away. Backed by the 
glow of the sunset, the ridge 
bore a startling likeness to a 
gigantic lion resting head on 
paws. Its name, aptly enough, 
was Umm Uruf—the Mother 
of a Mane. 

It was a moment of indescrib- 
able peace. Little columns of 
wood-smoke rose unwavering 
from a dozen fires where the 
evening meal was being cooked. 
An old man sat at his tent door 
a few yards away mending a 
camel saddle. Behind us the 
camels knelt in a line at their 
feed, each lazily lipping the 
pile of grain spread before him 
on a square of sacking. A 
sudden grumbling snarl and a 
long neck swings round as its 
owner tries to sneak a mouthful 
from his neighbour’s portion. 
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At each camel’s head squats 
his own particular attendant, 
who scrapes the feed into an 
ever-dwindling heap. When 
at last the pile has grown so 
small that his nonchalant 
charge pretends not to notice 
it, he gathers the few remaining 
grains into his palm and tosses 
them deftly between the slowly 
moving jaws. 

The sheikh returned as we 
were finishing tea, and for the 
first time permitted himself a 
difident inquiry about our 
comfort. When we told him 
with real enthusiasm that we 
were feeling better than we 
had done for some weeks, he 
smiled, and, turning to the 
Lady, asked if he had her 
permission to stage a dance for 
her entertainment. 

“My friend, you most cer- 
tainly have,’ she answered 
delightedly. 

“Good! Then with your 
leave I will go and make ready.”’ 

We had a perfect setting for 
the scene that followed. The 
moon was at the full, and 
the whole tremendous expanse 
of rolling upland lay bathed in 
its cold radiance. Trees and 
tents threw inky shadows across 
the silver of the faded grass. 
Presently in twos and threes 
the tribesmen came strolling 
towards us, and stood or 
squatted in a wide semicircle 
before the tent. They all 
saluted gravely as they came 
up, some in the traditional 
Moslem manner, hand placed 
alternately on forehead and 
heart ; others using the oldest 
Salute in the world — hand 
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raised, palm forward, and 
fingers spread: ‘‘ My hand, I 
have no knife in it.”” Some of 
the younger bloods, to get a 
better view, had saddled and 
mounted their camels, and now 
formed a graceful background 
to the crowd, their figures 
silhouetted sharply against the 
velvet sky. 

Somewhere just out of sight 
a drum began to throb. The 
sheikh, who had refused a 
chair and was sitting on the 
carpet at the Lady’s feet, 
raised his hand for the show to 
begin. 

The local lovelies opened the 
programme with a series of 
individual turns which, if the 
truth be told, we found a trifle 
dull and more than a little 
ludicrous. Each performance 
was exactly like the last; and 
they followed one another ad 
nauseam. Through a gap in 
the crowd a buxom beauty 
sidled into the arena and 
shuffled across it with short 
hesitating steps, tummy stuck 
out and head thrown back, till 
she stood in front of us swaying 
slightly to the rhythm of the 
drum. 

Custom demanded the placing 
of a coin on the broad shiny 
forehead. Then the same slow 
jerky retreat, the coin still 
balanced in position. The turn 
was repeated again and again 
without variation till we began 
to wonder whether the supply 
would ever be exhausted. But 
whatever we might think of 
the entertainment, there was 
no doubt of its popularity with 
the audience. Tremendous ap- 
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plause greeted each performer 
as she left the floor. 

After what seemed an eternity 
there was a pause, and the men 
came on. We sat up and took 
notice, for this was the real 
thing at last. The show had 
suddenly jumped from monot- 
onous quantity to inspired 
quality. Those brown half- 
naked bodies leaping in the 
moonlight had all the grace 
and poise of a trained ballet 
a8, with vivid touches of panto- 
mime, they enacted a succes- 
sion of thumb-nail sketches 
from everyday life. We sat 
spellbound, feeling we did not 
care how long we watched. 

At last the sheikh, knowing 
instinctively when we had seen 
enough, caught the eye of 
someone in the crowd. The 
drum stopped suddenly, and the 
audience quietly melted away. 

Acknowledging our thanks 
with a quick smile, Sheikh 
Ahmed asked if we were too 
tired for coffee and a little 
gossip. It was the moment 
he had been longing for: all 
the rest had been merely the 
polite trappings of hospitality. 

A group of greybeards had 
stayed behind when the crowd 
broke up, and were now hanging 
about uncertainly beyond the 
circle of candle-light. He 
motioned to them to join us. 
One by one, blinking at the 
light, they came to the edge 
of the carpet, dropped their 
sticks, shook off their sandals, 
and lowered themselves stiffly 
all round its fringe. A tray 
covered with minute cups of 
black coffee was brought and 


handed round. Followed a 
murmured chorus of “ B’igm’- 
illah’? as they drank it in 
loud hissing sips; it is im- 
polite to drink coffee silently, 
At intervals one or other of 
them turned his head and 
shot a gigantic expectoration 
over his shoulder into the 
darkness beyond. A galvo of 
appreciative rumbles ran round 
the circle like distant thunder. 
The cups were quickly refilled, 
but the third round was re- 
fused by the silent placing of 
the hand over the cup—another 
fragment of Oriental manners. 
It is rude to give a direct “ No 
thank you.”’ 

Meanwhile the talk ran 
smoothly over such absorbing 
topics as the relative merits 
of the tribal grazing grounds, 
the condition of their flocks 
and herds, rain prospects, and 
the price of grain. 

It was this last subject that 
side-tracked us into reminis- 
cences of the days of the Mahdi 
when Omdurman, only a few 
miles away, sprawled along 
the bank of the Nile like a 
huge vampire, packed to over- 
flowing with the armies and 
followers of the Khalifa. They 
spoke of the commandeering 
of grain to feed that imperious 
host, of the draining of supplies 
from far and near to the swollen 
body at the centre till the 
wretched dwellers in the coun- 
tryside, finding only their 
precious flocks and herds be- 
tween themselves and starva- 
tion, were forced to the last 
desperate resort of living on 
their capital. By easy stages 
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the talk passed to stories of 
the Terror, and in particular 
to the darkest day in the 
history of the tribe, when they 
paid the penalty for their rash- 
ness in displeasing the Khalifa. 

The sheikh turned to me. 

“ There is still one among us,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ who saw that day. 
He is an old man and feeble, 
put he wearies not in the 
telli g.” 

“Then by all means let him 
join us.” 

At a sign from the sheikh one 
of the company rose, slipped 
his feet into his sandals, and 
disappeared into the shadows. 

Presently we heard the un- 
mistakable shuffle and thump 
of a man walking on crutches, 
and a shrivelled ancient hobbled 
into the light. His crutches 
were taken from him, and he 
was gently lowered to the 
ground. He took the cup of 
coffee proffered to him in his 
left hand. His right arm ended 
in a stump. 

A few minutes passed in the 
preliminary business of putting 
the old man at his ease. From 
his appearance it was obvious 
that he was not out of the top 
drawer. His beard was scraggy 
and his robe of coarse home- 
spun cotton grubby and tat- 
tered. His skin was darker 
than that of the normal Arab, 
and, though drawn tight over 
the bone, it was seamed with 
a network of wrinkles. I put 
him down unhesitatingly as a 
member of that pathetic class 
of menials who have outlived 
their usefulness. 

He was clearly feeling un- 
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comfortable at being so sud- 
denly pitchforked into the 
company of his superiors, but it 
did not take him long to thaw. 
Rather surprisingly it was a 
piece of chaff touching his 
infirmities, tactless enough by 
our standards, that finally broke 
the ice, and I seized the 
moment to make my cast. 

‘¢ Your sheikh here tells me,’’ 
I began, ‘‘ that you were your- 
self present at the massacre of 
the Batahin and can tell us 
what you saw.” 

“Tt is true,” he answered, 
‘but I am an old man and of 
no repute. The very dogs bark 
upon me as I move among the 
tents. Who am I to tell a 
tale our children know by 
heart before they are old enough 
to drive the flocks to pasture ? 
Let our sheikh tell it. He 
knows it as well as I.” 

‘‘ Not so, my friend, for we 
would hear it from your own 
lips.” I was backed by an 
impatient chorus— 

‘“‘Come on, Uncle Abdu !”’ 

“ Out with it, old one! ”’ 

‘“‘ Speak up, gaffer! ”’ 

Clearly regarding this out- 
burst as a wholly satisfactory 
reaction to his little display 
of conventional modesty, Uncle 
Abdu pursed his lips, neatly 
fired a long viscous stream of 
tobacco juice far out into the 
night, and settled down to enjoy 
himself. 

And this was the tale he told. 

I will not give it all in his 
own words, for he was a poor 
raconteur. His memory of iso- 
lated events was still as clear 
as crystal, but he could no 
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longer see the past as a chain 
of connected incidents. His 
presentation of it was a jumbled 
mosaic without order or 
sequence. And he resented 
interruption. This was his 
story, and he would tell it his 
own way. 

Occasionally one of the group 
would pull him up— 


“Steady, uncle! That bit 
comes later.’’ 
“ Ah! Silence! Who was 


there, you or I? ”’ 

Throughout his narrative he 
sat crouched, his nose almost 
touching the ground, while a 
bony forefinger traced the pat- 
tern in the carpet and marked 
the end of each sentence with 


a quick jab. 
‘¢ Men said we had displeased 
the Khalifa. That was bad. 


But no man knew how we had 
offended. Rumours flew round 
the country. I was yet a young 
man; my task was herding 
the she-camels. A lonely life, 
but at the wells men were 
whispering. I sought out my 
father. He was grey of beard, 
but had no part in the counsels 
of the tribe. He looked grave, 
and sharply bade me mind my 
own business. Thus did he 
seek to cloak his own ignorance. 
And still men talked at the 
time of watering. Some were 
saying that a number of tribes- 
men had driven off a party sent 
out from Omdurman under an 
Emir to collect taxes from us. 
Then came a day when a man 
rode in from the northern 
pastures with news; and we 
dropped our water-skins at the 
well’s mouth and gathered 


round him. The Khalifa’s mail, 
he said, carrying letters to the 
Emir Ahmed Fadil down Ged- 
aref way had been intercepted, 
the camels captured, and 
carriers slain. So that was it. 
Trouble would come for cer- 
tain, but none knew where nor 
whence.”’ 

Trouble came all right. It 
caught Abdu in the half-light 
before the dawn as he was 
driving his she-camels to water. 
“We were camped at that 
time under the northern slope 
of Umm Uruf’’—and he waved 
his arm towards the lion rock 
crouching in the moonlight. 
‘¢ T had moved round to the far 
side during the night.’ 

Suddenly he heard the pad 
of fast-trotting camels. Half- 
seen forms were closing in on 
him. They dragged him from 
the saddle and bound him. 
With complete unconcern his 
herd of nagas, whose tracks 
had given him away, held to 
their course towards the wells 
and were swallowed up in the 
gloom. They took him back 
to the camp where the blow 
had already fallen. Every man 
who had been spending that 
night in the tents was standing 
bound and marshalled ready 
for the road. His father was 
there and two of his brothers. 
Their women-folk, it seems, 
had not been touched. 

They were kept waiting for 
some time until the other 
patrols which had been thrown 
out to round up solitary herds- 
men like himself had all re- 
turned, his third brother among 
them. 
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Then under a scorching sun 
they began the long march to 
Omdurman. Their departure 
from camp, as Abdu described 
it, must have been very like 
the start of a funeral proces- 
sion. When the little group 
of men, hemmed in by the 
escort, was clear of the tents, 
their women-folk, huddled to- 
gether for comfort, followed at 
a distance. Half a mile out, 
the pathetic band of mourners 
stopped and squatted by the 
roadside, staring dry-eyed after 
the party as it disappeared 
from view. Then they rose and 
returned slowly to the empty 
tents. A very few, greatly 
daring, came the whole way 
to see the end, so that their 
men-folk, glancing back from 
time to time, could see the 
cluster of dark-blue figures far 
down the road. 

At noon they were halted 
while the escort took their 
mid-day meal. They them- 
selves were given nothing, not 
even a drink of water. None 
of them that morning had 
tasted so much as the early 
brew of coffee, which is the 
poor man’s breakfast. 

During the afternoon some 
of the older men began to 
show evidence of distress, but 
the escort, themselves mounted 
on camels, gave them no re- 
spite. Abdu was walking next 
his father. 

“Tt was going hard with 
him,” he said. ‘“ From time 
to time I saw him clutch his 
stomach and groan. He had 
atumour there: it was gnawing 
his entrails.” The old man 
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was dying of cancer. Once 
Abdu spoke to him, and a 
camel whip whistled across 
his shoulders. 

Throughout that day they 
were joined by other raiding 
parties, each with its bag of 
a score or so of Batahin, till 
by sunset they numbered over 
two hundred. 

With nightfall the blazing 
heat of the day dropped sud- 
denly to a piercing cold. The 
escort collected armfuls of 
brushwood, kindled their fires, 
and brewed themselves rich 
coffee and aromatic stews. The 
pungent smell of hot spicy 
food drifted across to the Bata- 
hin, where they lay well out of 
range of the warmth from the 
fires, their wrists and ankles 
firmly bound. 

All that night Abdu’s father 
tossed and groaned and called 
on Allah. He died shortly 
before the dawn. He at any 
rate was spared the agonising 
scent of morning coffee in the 
making, which once more tor- 
tured Abdu and his friends. 

The leader of the raid, the 
Emir Abdel Bagi, who had 
come up with the party late 
on the previous evening, now 
strolled across with a few of 
his men and ordered them to 
untie the ropes from their 
ankles. Stiff and chilled to 
the bone, they struggled pain- 
fully to their feet. 

Seeing no movement from 
Abdu’s father, the Emir kicked 
him in the ribs. 

‘‘ Wake up, old one!” 

Then, bending down, * Ah! 
So you were ordained to be the 
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first. A pity you could not 
live to see your sons dancing 
at the rope end. It is Allah’s 
will. Farewell, Number One! ”’ 

Abdu asked permission to 
bury him. 

“Son of a dog! Have we 
picks and shovels or the time 
to waste? Nay, rather will 
we leave him to the vultures 
and the jackals. They will do 
thy work for thee.”’ 

Followed another day of 
blazing agony punctuated by 
short halts, becoming increas- 
ingly frequent as the day wore 
on, a8 one by one the older 
men reached the limit of endur- 
ance. The end was always the 
same. <A few faltering, half- 
running steps, arms stretched 
out blindly, and a man falls 
heavily to his knees, his chest 
heaving with dry, tearing sobs, 
his fingers clawing the ground. 
One of the escort slides from 
his camel to the ground, drags 
him to his feet and shoves 
him forward. A few more 
stumbling strides and he is 
down again, for good. They 
leave him where he lies, in the 
full glare of the sun, his eyes 
glazing and his swollen tongue 
lolling like a dog’s. 

Fearfully the younger men 
glanced from face to face to 
see who would be the next. 
High above them the metal 
vault of the sky was spotted 
with wheeling black specks, 
where the vultures watched and 
waited. 

Late in the following after- 
noon they came within view 
of Omdurman. It was Abdu’s 
first sight of the capital, but 


being an Arab he had no senge 
whatever of natural beauty, 
and so was utterly incapable 
of touching our imagination 
with the scene that met his 
gaze that evening as the sun 
dropped below the rim of the 
desert. All he saw was the 
huge sprawling bulk of the 
city, full of undefinable terror, 
silent, threatening. But the 
peculiar poignant beauty of a 
sunset over Omdurman cannot 
have changed with the passing 
of the years, and it is still 
possible to fill in the gaps left 
of necessity by Abdu in his 
narrative—the sinuous blood- 
red streak of river stretching 
across their front, backed by 
the long dark mass of houses, 
and beyond, the hazy gold- 
dust of the desert changing 
slowly to a dusky red; while 
far out across the plain purple 
lumps of rock caught . the 
glow, and away to the right, 
waiting for the day when 
they would play their part 
in the making of history, 
the shadowed slopes of Gebel 
Sergham and the Kerreri ridge. 

The miracle is repeated day 
by day, catching the breath 
with amazement that such un- 
promising material as a strip 
of river, a jumble of houses 
born of the soil on which they 
stand, a dead level plain, and 
a handful of rocky hills can 
be turned by the alchemy of a 
desert sunset to such exquisite 
loveliness. 

But to return to Abdu and 
his friends, whose eyes and 
thoughts were wholly focussed 
on that crimson league of 
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water. It was not far off now. 
They lost sight of it for a 
while as they drew nearer ; 
then saw the glint of it through 
the trees that fringed it, and 
at last they were staggering 
down the bank. With hoarse 
delirious cries they flung them- 
selves on hands and knees 
and crawled to the water’s 
edge, farther and farther in 
till the cool blessedness lapped 
over their aching bodies. 

Their shouts had drawn a 
huge concourse of townsfolk 
from their houses on the far 
side. The foreshore was packed 
with an excited mob long 
before the leaky overloaded 
boat had landed the first batch. 
News had gone round that the 
Batahin had got themselves 
into trouble. The reputation 
of this robber tribe for defiant 
bravery was almost legendary. 
In captivity they should be 
a lively spectacle. The rabble 
were being drawn by the lure 
of the menagerie; by the 
fearful fascination of goggling 
at wild animals behind iron 
bars. Jostling and shouting, 
they surged forward to get a 
better view; but the exhibits 
provided poor entertainment. 
A caged beast provides a bigger 
thrill when he is hungry: a 
man has had most of the 
spirit knocked out of him 
after three days of marching 
on an empty stomach under a 
blistering sun. 

Giddy and reeling with ex- 
haustion they stumbled out of 
the boat. Some as they came 
ashore were agonisingly sick, 
spouting volumes of plain Nile 
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water after their orgy of drink- 
ing. The crowd howled with 
laughter. This was good. They 
were enjoying themselves after 
all. They had been cheated of 
a display of fireworks, but this 
excruciatingly funny turn was 
worth a lot in compensation. 

The last boat-load crawled 
sluggishly to shore, and the 
Batahin were hustled away 
through the gathering dark- 
ness towards the prison. Slowly 
the crowd melted away, break- 
ing up into chattering groups 
as they drifted homewards, 
still discussing the chances of 
better fun later. The first 
act had hardly come up to 
scratch, but the Khalifa was 
not the man to fail them. 
How would he act ? No matter. 
It would undoubtedly be worth 
the seeing. 

There came an interval of 
many days before the Batahin 
found themselves in the public 
eye again. Meanwhile the num- 
bers in the prison dwindled 
steadily. They were dying like 
flies. 

‘‘T think the scorpions were 
the worst,’’? muttered old Abdu. 
“ At night. . . . Hunger and 
thirst had been our companions 
from birth. [Il - treatment, 
lashes, and blows we knew 
how to bear; but the scorpions 
were a terror that broke our 


spirit.” It was a vivid touch 
of horror. Omdurman scor- 
pions! Huge black devils 


sneaking and rustling from the 
dark corners of the stifling 
overcrowded room, darting for- 
ward with the deadly tail erect. 
A sleeper moves an arm or a 
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leg—a red-hot stab of pain, an 
hour or two of writhing agony 
as the poison creeps towards 
the heart, and death in the 
darkness. 

At long last the survivors 
were taken out for trial. There 
were only sixty-seven of them 
now. From Abdu’s account 
the proceeding was sheer farce. 
The Khalifa had been careful 
to instruct the judges before 
the prisoners appeared before 
the Court, and it was all over 
in a few minutes. They were 
herded into the Court-room 
and marshalled roughly into 
line. The judges looked very 
wise and very grave. They 
informed the prisoners at length 
and with much wagging of 
heads that they had offended 
the Khalifa. 

Followed a tedious piece of 
‘business’ on the bench— 
whispered consultations and 
solemn nodding of heads. Then 
the sentence: ‘‘ There is but 
one punishment which befits 
your crime, and it is death.” 
And that was all. Not one 
word of the manner in which 
they had offended, nor any 
chance of speaking in their 
defence. All but a very few 
of those sixty-seven men were 
as innocent as babes, but in 
some mysterious manner they 
had offended the tyrant, and 
they were going to pay for it 
with their lives. 

Quickly they were hustled 
out of the Court-house again 
and back to the prison, where 
they gathered into groups and 
fell to discussing, apparently 
with complete detachment, 


which was the least unpleasant 
way of being executed. Abdy 
was all for being beheaded. 

“Death by hanging,” he 
pointed out, ‘is a slow busi- 
ness. It is also undignified, 
The body dancing at the rope- 
end tickles the crowd to 
laughter.” 

Others favoured hanging, for 
thus the owner’s person passes 
whole into Paradise. 

But why this delay? Sen- 
tence and execution normally 
followed in quick succession, 
and here they were still deep 
in speculation. 

The door opened and a 
warder came in. He was a 
candid person, it seems, and 
did not mince his words— 

“Sorry to keep you fellows 
waiting, but there aren’t enough 
gallows. We are running up a 
couple more in the market- 
place.”’ 

Here at any rate was a 
fairly plain indication, and once 
more an animated discussion 
broke out among them. Could 
they be meaning to hang the 
whole sixty-seven? Unlikely. 
It would be a lengthy business. 
Even with the two extra gallows 
there would only be three. 
Each gallows carried three at 
a time. That would mean 
seven or eight batches. It 
was already past mid-day. 
Would there be time before 
the evening prayer? And 
would not the crowd grow im- 
patient with so much repeti- 
tion? The Khalifa was 4 
sound showman. Surely he 
would vary the entertainment. 

Presently their discussions 
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were cut short as the deep 
note of the onbeya and the 
throb of war-drums filled the 
air. Through the prison win- 
dows they could hear the sound 
of hurrying feet, interspersed 
with bursts of laughter and 
chatter, as the townsfolk made 
their way towards the market- 
place. The door was flung 
open once more, and the pris- 
oners were driven out into the 
sunlight for the last time. 

At this point Abdu’s account 
became more than ever con- 
fused. He seemed dazed, and 
several times he drew his hand 
across his eyes. It is hardly 
surprising that he had no 
very clear recollection of the 
sequence of events during that 
ghastly afternoon. With all 
the patience I could muster 
I tried to piece together the 
disjointed sentences into a 
coherent whole, but all that 
emerged was a jumble of vivid 
impressions. He remembered 
the party being met by the 
Khalifa himself on their way 
to the market-place. They 
were halted, while the three 
men in charge of the execution 
spoke with him. They over- 
heard scraps of the conversation 
from which they learned the 
main outline of the execution : 
a third were to be hanged, a 
third beheaded, and a third 
were to suffer mutilation. 

They were moved on again 
till they reached the market 
square, where a vast multitude 
had assembled, a confused med- 
ley of patched jibbas, which 
surged wildly as the prisoners 
came in sight, heads bobbing 
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and arms waving frantically 
as their owners jumped and 
shoved to get a better view. A 
great wave of jeering laughter 
swelled to a roar. 

The Batahin were now 
divided as nearly as possible 
into three equal groups, Abdu 
being placed in that which 
numbered twenty-three. He 
and his companions had their 
hands tied behind their backs 
and were led away to the gal- 
lows at the far end of the 
square, where they were made 
to sit down. While he sat 
waiting for his turn, Abdu did 
a little thinking. ‘“ This is 
bad luck,’’ he mused, ‘*I would 
rather be beheaded. But at 
any rate this is better than 
mutilation. Perhaps I am 
better where I am. Allah is 
merciful.” 

Then strange things began 
to happen to Abdu. From 
this point until the end he 
seems to have been the victim 
of an astonishing display of 
indecision on the part of the 
executioners. He suddenly 
heard himself being told to 
get up, but to his astonishment 
he was not led forward to the 
gallows. ... 

“T was in a side street. 
There was a line of Batahin 
kneeling there. I was made 
to kneel at the end of the line— 
number twenty-three. Part of 
the crowd had come into the 
street. They were shouting. 
I wished they would stop. I 
wanted to shout something— 
anything — defiant; but I 
should never be heard in the 
uproar. Some of the others 
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were shouting brave words, but 
I could not hear what they 
said. A sword was rising and 
falling, coming nearer... .” 

A sudden stir in the crowd 
as heads were turned towards 
the mouth of the street. The 
Khalifa himself, on horseback. 
... There were still three 
kneeling figures between the 
sword and Abdu . . . two now 

. one. He saw the slip- 
pered feet of the slayer come 
towards him; saw them 
planted apart. He closed his 
eyes to shut out the vision of 
those braced feet. 

Then his second surprise. A 
voice thundered, ‘‘ Stop!”’ He 
heard a muttered curse from 
above him, followed by the 
scrape of the sword-point in 
the sand. Once more he was 
dragged to his feet and led 
away. Twice he had tasted 
the agonies of anticipation. 
Now there was only the last 
alternative left for him; and 
back in the cruel glare of the 
market-place he faced it like 
a man. Coming from the 
shadow of the side street he 
could not at first make out 
what was happening. Through 
a gap in the crowd he caught 
a glimpse of a form that 
writhed and twisted. ... 

A lane was cleared through 
the mob down which he was 
shoved and chivied. Hands 
shot out and clutched at him. 
He was bandied from side to 
side like a shuttlecock, while 
jeers were yelled into his ear. 
Someone grabbed at his loin- 
cloth and tore it from him, 
causing a howl of laughter. 
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With a final tremendons 
heave he was hurled forward 
into the arena. It was soon 
over. Then at last Allah was 
merciful to Abdu, and he 
fainted. 


When he staggered back to 
consciousness the crowd had 
gone and it was almost dark. 
The great square was silent 
and deserted. The stillness of 
a forsaken battlefield hung 
over it. The gallows, grim 
reminders of the afternoon’s 
work, still stood stark against 
the blood-red of the western 
sky. The low hum of flies and 
an occasional faint groan were 
the only sounds that came to 
him. 

He tried to move, to crawl 
away from the sickening horror, 
but the effort brought on a 
violent attack of nausea. 

Presently he thought he dis- 
tinguished in the gloom some- 
thing that glided silently across 
the market-place. He followed 
it intently, and as it came 
nearer he could make out the 
form of a woman. Swiftly 
and stealthily she moved to- 
wards the heap of bodies and 
began fumbling among them. 
Abdu did some rapid thinking. 
Why was she there and what 
was she doing? Had she 
come with mercy in her heart 
—or was she some unnatural 
creature bent on insulting the 
bodies of the dead and dying ? 
Should he let her know that 
he still lived ? 

He decided to risk it, and 
cried out for help. She straight- 
ened herself and came towards 
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nim. As she leaned over him 
he gazed up fearfully into her 
face, and his heart gave a 
great leap. She was a woman 
of his tribe; one of the cour- 
ageous few who had followed 
them down that via dolorosa 
some many days before. As 
her arm went under his head 
he broke down completely. 
Through his tears he watched 
her tear strips from the fringe 
of her robe and bind up his 
reeking wounds. Then with 
easy strength she lifted him 
and carried him away. 


The tired voice faltered and 
died. Even the hooked finger 
stopped tracing the pattern in 
the carpet. The old man sat 
hunched and exhausted, sunk 
in a deep reverie. 

A gust of comment ran round 
the circle. 

“Uncle has told his story 
well.” 

“ Ay, but he grows ever more 
confused, the Ancient.”’ 

“More than forty years ago 
it was. Praise be to Allah that 
he still lives to tell it!” 

“The tale will live in the 
memories of our children. It 
cannot die.”’ 

The sheikh, ever a practical 
soul, clearly felt we should all 
be the better for the Oriental 
counterpart of a nice hot cup 
of tea, and ordered more coffee. 

The tinkle of the little cups 
jerked Abdu back from the 
mists of the past to the prosaic 
present. He sat up and took 
notice. He also took two cups 
of coffee and placed them care- 
fully on the carpet. 
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** One for each hand, uncle ? ”’ 
twitted the sheikh. 

Abdu acknowledged this 
rather doubtful sally with a 
deep rumble of laughter. It 
was the moment to put the 
questions I was burning to ask, 
and I decided to call on him 
for a further effort. 

“* Why, think you, could they 
not make up their minds about 
you? Twice you had almost 
tasted death before they sent 
you to the butchers.” 

‘‘ Indeed, master, I cannot 
say—unless it were that they 
did not know till the business 
had begun which spectacle 
would give most satisfaction 
to the crowd. Our three groups, 
you remember, could not be 
equal in number. It may be 
that they saw the mob was in 
the mood for blood, so sent me 
from the gallows to the sword. 
Then, maybe, the Khalifa was 
disappointed that the throng 
in the side street was not 
greater. The sight there was 
being wasted on a mere hand- 
ful of onlookers. He had come 
straight from the place of 
mutilation where the enthusi- 
asm was highest; so he sent 
me there instead.” 

Perhaps that was it. By a 
freak of coincidence it twice 
fell to Abdu’s lot to be odd 
man out. 


My next question was 
prompted by sheer morbid 
inquisitiveness. 


“Tell me, my friend, what 
were your secret thoughts as you 
knelt in the line and watched 
the sword draw near? Was 
there any fear in your heart ?”’ 
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He considered for a moment. 
Then slowly: ‘* Fear of death, 
no. Am I not a Bathani? 
Yet there was fear... yes 

. @ terrible fear.’’ 

Having delivered himself of 
this weighty paradox he lapsed 
into silence. I waited patiently, 
realising that he had given his 
own way of producing his effects 
and would resent interruption. 

Presently it seemed I was to 
be rewarded, for he began 
again— 

“My fear was lest there 
should be no strong fountain of 
blood when the sword fell.’ 

I was now completely fogged, 
and, to make matters worse, he 
had made this grisly utterance 
with such an air of finality 
that I feared he might have said 
his last word on the subject. 

He must have sensed my dis- 
appointment, for presently he 
went on— 

“Ts it not known to you 
that when a coward’s head is 
severed from his body, there 
comes no spout of strong red 
blood, but only a wretched pale 
trickle such as drips from the 
neck of a slaughtered fowl? + 
That was my fear... that 
jeering throng . . . what would 
they see when my turn came ? ” 
Then, half regretfully, ‘“‘ And 
now I shall never know.” 
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A shout of laughter greeted 
the unconscious Irishism. Abdy 
glanced up, puzzled, for the 
first time since he had joined 
us. His eyes were troubled, 
his mind still shut in with 
his regrets that on that far-off 
day he lost for ever the golden 
chance of proving to the crowd 
and himself that he was not 
afraid of death. 

Then suddenly it dawned on 
him, and he exploded, rocking 
and choking with laughter. 
In breathless gasps he explained 
to us exactly what he had 
said, and pointed out with 
meticulous care just why we 
were laughing at him. 

It was a grateful reaction, 
and a happy chance that he 
himself should have put such 
a hilarious full-stop to his 
story. 

My last impression was of a 
bent and shrivelled figure which 
hobbled away from the candle- 
light and vanished, still splut- 
tering, into the shadows. 

Before we turned in that 
night, the Lady and I strolled 
down the road that leads to 
Omdurman. We spoke of Abdu 
and his pathetic bravery, of 
courage in its many forms, and 
not least of that queer inverted 
bravery which is fear of being 
afraid. 





1 By Moslem law, even a bird must 
the pot. 


have its throat cut if it is intended for 
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